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EARLY    NEW   YORK 

BY 

HON.  ROBERT  B.   ROOSEVELT 


T  AM  fond  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  yet,  if  you  ask  me 
*  why,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  tell.  I  am  fond  and  proud  of 
the  city  ;  I  have  seen  it  grow  from  a  very  little  place,  scarcely 
more  than  a  fair-sized  village  to  a  very  big  place  ;  one  of  the 
three  biggest  cities  in  the  world.  I  don't  think,  however,  that 
its  mere  "bigness"  has  much  to  do  with  my  affection  for  it. 

It  is  my  home,  and  as  such  I  know  it  at  least  partially,  for  it  is 
expanding  even  beyond  my  acquaintanceship.  So  many  of  its 
inhabitants  are  my  friends,  so  many  of  them  seem  to  know  me, 
and  I  know  so  many  of  them.  And  then  they  are  the  best  people  in 
the  world,  the  most  generous,  the  most  intelligent,  most  public- 
spirited,  most  upright,  most  philanthropic.  It  is  not  that  here 
alone  art,  and  music,  and  literature,  wealth,  sociability,  enter- 
prise, have  their  natural  abiding  place  as  in  no  other  city  of  the 
continent.  There  is  something  more  than  all  this.  I  think  I 
must  be  fond  of  New  York  because  I  and  my  forbears  before 
me  have  been  part  of  it  for  many  generations.  A  friend,  who  is 
of  a  poetical  disposition,  hearing  that  I  was  to  speak  to  you, 
sends  me  these  lines,  which  perhaps  cover  my  case. 

Why  do  I  love  New  York?     My  clear, 

Well,  were  my  father  here, 
And  his,  and  his,  they  three  and  I 

Together  might  make  fit  reply. 

My  ancestors,  however,  would  run  back  to  a  good  many  more 
than  three. 

If  there  is  one  thing  for  which  a  Founder  and  Patriot  longs,  it  is 
for  facts.  When,  and  Where,  and  Who,  and  What  are  his  favorite 
conundrums,  an  !  the  charming  inquisitive  female  Founder  sur- 
passes the  male  in  that  as  she  does  in  all  things,  and  is  even 
more  omniverous  of   dry  details.     So  I  shall   divide  my  address 
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into  two  parts:  Facts  and  Fancies.  First,  the  hard  dry  details 
of  history,  mostly  false  or  mis-stated,  and  then  the  dreams 
of  fancy — the  revelling  in  "What  might  have  been" — or  may 
yet  be. 

Hendrick  Hudson,  the  old  Dutch  navigator,  sailing  along  the 
coast  in  his  vessel,  the  "  Half  Moon,"  in  a  vain  search  for  the 
Northwest  passage  to  somewhere,  he  did  not  have  the  least  idea 
where,  discovered  the  beautiful  bay  and  river  to  which  he  gave 
his  name.  This  is  accepted  history  just  as  it  is  written  for 
our  guileless  and  unsuspicious  youth,  only  it  contains  a  few 
errors.  Hendrick  Hudson  was  not  a  Dutch  navigator  at  all,  but 
an  English  one;  his  name  was  not  Hendrick,  but  Henry.  He 
did  not  discover  the  bay  or  river,  both  of  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Florentine  sailor  Verrazano  in  1529,  and  by  the 
hardy  Norsemen  before  him.  We  rarely  call  either  the  river  or 
bay  after  Hudson  in  these  times,  one  being  the  North  River, 
the  other  New  York  Bay,  so  perhaps  it  doesn't  much  matter  after 
all  whether  he  discovered  them  or  not. 

There  is  more  doubt  and  dispute  still  about  the  time  and  manner 
of  the  settling  of  our  great  and  good  city.  Hudson  only  looked, 
and  loved  and  sailed  away.  There  was  no  Northwest  passage, 
and  like  a  true  sailor,  he  would  not  accept  West  or  North,  not 
even  nor-nor-west  itself  for  the  Northwest  he  was  sailing  for, 
and  so  Manhattan  Island  was  left  deserted  in  all  her  loveliness 
like  a  second  inanimate  Dido.  Others  followed  Hudson,  for  it 
had  got  to  be  the  habit  of  travelling  sailsmen  to  explore  strange 
coasts  and  devious  ways.  One  Christiansen,  whose  name  does 
not  seem  to  have  stuck  to  anything;  Block,  from  whom  Block 
Island  is  named;  May,  from  whom  perhaps  we  get  our  pleasant 
Spring  weather,  found  their  intruding  ways  here  and  were 
captured  by  the  attractions  of  our  shores,  and  determined  to 
settle  down  and  grow  up  with  the  country. 

Hendrick  Hudson,  of  whom  it  is  even  alleged  by  his  detractors 
that  he  had  read  about  the  discovery  of  New  Netherlands,  and 
had  come  over  with  a  map  in  his  capacious  pocket,  sailed  .into 
the  Hudson  River  on  September  2,  1609,  in  the  Dutch  vessel, 
the  "  Half  Moon."  So  far,  so  good  ;  but  it  is  generally  said  that 
he  was  in  the  employ  ol  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  As 
that  company  was  not  chartered  till  June  3,  1621,  here  we  strike 
the    first    rock,   so   to   speak.     He  was   employed   by  the  Dutch 
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East  India  Company,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  New  Nether- 
lands Trading  Company,  and  after  that  came  the  West  India 
Company,  the  first  two  being  purely  trading  companies  with  no 
political  powers.  It  has  even  been  alleged  that  the  Island  was 
not  settled  till  1624,  when  Adrian  Jorisen  brought  a  dozen 
families  in  the  ship  "  Eendracht,"  or  "  Unity."  Others,  equally 
good  authorities,  say  that  there  never  was  any  such  ship  as  the 
"  Eendracht "  or  "Unity ,"  in  these  waters,  and  claim  that  the 
first  settlement  was  made  by  Cornelius  Jacobsen  May  with  the 
ship  "  New  Netherlands  But  as  Captain  Block  had  been  driven 
ashore  on  Manhattan  Island  by  the  burning  of  his  ship  in  16 13, 
and  as  he  had  built  a  yacht  and  gone  cruising  for  pleasure  and 
wild  ducks  in  her  around  Long  Island,  we  may  fairly  assume  an 
earlier  date.  The  interpretation  of  the  word  "settlement"  proba- 
bly is  the  cause  of  the  confusion.  We  know  that  Christiansen, 
when  he  came  over  in  the  "  Fortune  "  somewhere  about  that 
time  built  houses  or  huts  as  a  sort  of  an  abiding  place,  and  we 
can  call  that  the  first  settlement. 

Then  again  as  to  the  name,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are 
rightfully  entitled  to  be  the  Island  of  Manhattan.  On  one  side 
it  is  said  that  the  name  was  derived  from  a  tribe  of  Indians,  on 
the  other,  that  it  was  purely  descriptive  and  meant  "great  sweet 
nice,"  and  that  the  Indians  rejoiced  in  the  more  impressive,  if 
less  euphonious  name  of  Reckgawawancs — so  possibly  we  ought 
to  be  on  the  Island  of  the  Reckgawawancs;  but  as  "great  sweet 
nice "  describes  our  Dutch  city,  we  will  cling  to  Manhattan. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  this  great  Dutch  city  was 
hardly  in  a  proper  sense  of  the  word  a  Dutch  city  at  all.  There 
never  was  any  Mayor  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  the  first  Mayor 
of  New  York  was  a  Yankee  out  and  out — one  Thomas  Willet 
of  Plymouth,  Mass.  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  on  February  2,  1653, 
erected  New  Amsterdam  into  a  municipality,  but  as  he  would 
not  allow  it  to  elect  its  own  Schout,  nor  indeed,  to  have  any 
Schout  proper  at  all,  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  Dutch  city,  for 
how  could  a  Dutch  city  exist  without  a  Schout.  And  when  it 
tried  to  elect  one  in  1654,  its  choice  happening  to  fall  on  a  man 
who  had  already  been  scalped  by  the  Indians,  it  seemed  to  get 
discouraged  and  gave  up  the  attempt.  Stuyvesant  loaned  them 
his  own,  foi  .  kept  a  private  Schout,  a  Schout  seeming  to  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  in  a  family.     You  of  course  all  know  that  the 
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governing  body  of  a  Dutch  city  consists  of  three  parts,  the 
Schout,  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens.  I  do  not  need  to 
mention  that. 

But  leaving  all  this  ancient  history  somewhat  in  the  dark,  we 
get  at  the  substantial  fact  of  the  capture  of  the  Island  by  the 
English,  the  creation  of  the  city  by  the  proclamation  of  Gov. 
Nicolls  on  June  12,  1665,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Yankee, 
Thomas  Willett,  mayor,  one  of  those  inflictions  coming  from  the 
governor  that  have  been  followed  by  so  many  more  from  his 
successors  at  Albany.  It  was  christened  New  York,  but  did  not 
remain  so  long. 

Then  followed  its  recapture  by  the  Dutch,  and  its  re-christening 
from  both  New  Amsterdam  and  New  York  into  New  Orange, 
the  only  thing  permanent  being  the  word  4'  new,"  so  that  while 
it  is  certainly  ancient  it  was  also  ever  "  new."  It  only  remained 
New  Orange,  however,  about  a  year,  and  few  people  remember 
that  it  ever  held  that  name  at  all.  The  last  of  the  Dutch  gover- 
nors, Gov.  Colve,  surrendered  the  whole  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands on  February  8,  1674,  they  having  been  permanently  ceded 
to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Westminster.  The  name  of  New 
York  was  thereupon  resumed,  the  charter  restored,  and  the  first 
native-born  mayor,  a  good  Dutchman,  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt, 
was  elected  in  1677. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1898,  we  had  the  last  of  the  im- 
portant changes,  the  expansion  of  the  city  into  the  Greater  New 
York,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  name  of  the  "  great  sweet 
nice"  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

"  Old  Things  Are  Best  "  ?  Are  they — who  knows  ?  I  am  sure 
I  don't.  I  may  think  so,  but  is  not  that  thought  pure  prejudice  ? 
Let  us  picture  the  old  times  and  the  old  life.  First  look  at  the 
conformation  of  the  island.  The  backbone  just  raised  sufficiently 
above  the  level  of  the  two  noble  rivers  which  washed  its  pebbly 
shores  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  ;  the  magnificent  bay,  a 
harbor  fit  for  all  the  navies  of  the  world,  stretching  away  on  the 
South  to  the  limitless  ocean  beyond  ;  on  the  north,  the  funny 
little  creek  of  Spuytden  Duyvel,  whose  waters  suggest  its  name 
just  as  Scotch  whiskey  suggests  hot  water  and  sugar  ;  the 
farms  running  down  to  these  beautiful  rivers  where  fish  abounded 
so  that  Fishery  Com  lissionS  were  things  beyond  conception. 
Think   of   St.  John's    Park   extending  to  the  water's  edge  where 
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the  waves  of  the  Hudson  lapped  its  very  shores.  Think  of 
my  own  ancestral  farm  in  the  Krippel  Bush  fronting  on  the 
East  river,  where  the  big  bass,  those  of  sixty  and  seventy  pounds 
made  their  habitat  and  where  the  ancestral  farms  of  many  of 
you,  my  hearers,  which  were  equally  beautiful,  were  located. 
Manhattan  was  a  Paradise  of  beauty  and  attractiveness,  of  whose 
charms  I  could  discourse  all  night,  but  which  I  must  leave  to 
your  imaginations. 

To  reconstruct  the  exquisite  old  New  Amsterdam  home  we 
must  have  the  splendid,  substantial  and  buxom  Dutch  Vrouw, 
first  and  always,  for  therein  comes  another  of  those  ancient 
prejudices  fast  passing  away  that  a  wife  is  the  first  necessity  for 
human  happiness — a  good  wife,  a  loving  wife  and  a  sensible  one, 
for  those  Dutch  Vrouws  were  all  that.  So  reconstruct  the  home 
with  its  big  chimney,  its  bottle  of  Genever,  mis-named  schnapps, 
which  is  a  German,  not  a  Dutch  term.  The  good  man  taking 
his  rest  after  his  day's  work,  and  smoking  his  long  clay  pipe, 
De  Goedc  Vroiiw  sewing  or  knitting  and  talking,  lor  they  were 
industrious  women,  those  Goede  Vrouws,  and  great  talkers. 
They  had  their  say  on  all  important  matters,  although  they  put 
their  husbands  at  the  head  of  the  house.  The  moral  tone,  in  the 
sense  of  private  purity,  was  absolutely  unsurpassed.  The  best 
and  unanswerable  proof  of  this,  is  the  fact  that  for  a  family  to 
consist  of  less  than  nine  children  was  rather  discreditable.  Why 
nine  and  not  ten  or  eleven  it  is  hard  to  say,  unless  perhaps  after 
the  example  of  the  Muses.  This  lasted  unbroken  until  the  Eng- 
lish conquest,  when  the  manners  of  the  corrupt  English  court 
came,  but  even  then  fast  life  was  confined  to  the  ruling  families, 
and  the  domestic  virtues  retired  to  the  old  stock  as  they  do  to- 
day. Extravagance  and  gallantry  took  their  place  among  the 
little  imitation  court  of  the  English  governors,  of  men  like  Corn- 
bury,  whose  great  delight  it  was  to  dress  himself  up  like  a  woman, 
of  Lovelace  brought  up  in  the  fashionable  gaiety  which  sur- 
rounded Charles  the  Second. 

Even  in  later  days  the  same  conditions  existed  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  when  Hamilton  brought  his  French  man- 
ners, betraying  the  wife  to  whom  and  to  whose  family  he  owed 
everything  that  iie  had  or  was,  and  when  his  political  and  per- 
sonal rival,  A;  ron  Burr,  equalled  or  surpassed  him  in  his  evil 
reputation  and  successes  of  gallantry. 
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Historians  have  talked  of  our  smuggling  and  piracy.  Well, 
what  of  it,  as  the  boys  say  in  the  street.  Under  the  absurd  laws 
of  liberal  Holland,  New  Amsterdam  was  not  permitted  to  trade 
with  any  but  her  mother  country  ;  it  could  not  send  a  cargo  to 
New  England,  nor  to  Virginia.  To  receive  goods  from  either 
was  smuggling  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Does  any  one  suppose 
that  Dutchmen  ar  any  other  men  would  submit  to  such  a  regu- 
lation, and  as  for  piracy,  the  greatest  act  of  piracy  ever  com- 
mitted was  when  England  captured  New  Amsterdam  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace,  descending  upon  it  and  its  peaceful  burghers 
when  they  were  wholly  unprepared.  They  have  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  calling  our  famous  revolutionary  hero,  Admiral  Paul 
Jones,  a  pirate  because  he  gored  their  ox,  so  to  speak,  by  defeat- 
ing their  fighting  ships. 

On  the  high  seas,  it  is  true,  that  New  Amsterdamers  pursued 
and  captured  the  Spaniard,  and  brought  occasionally  a  Spanish 
galleon  into  port,  but  whoever  has  read  the  history  of  the 
.Eighty  Years'  War  by  the  most  ruthless  nation  of  the  world 
upon  a  little  and  harmless  and  peaceful  country.,  and  of  the  acts 
of  inconceivable  cruelty  which  were  committed,  will  justify  any 
retaliatory  act  of  piracy. 

What  if  a  few  grandees  were  made  to  "walk  the  plank." 
Compare  that  to  strapping  men  erect  where  water  would  drip 
on  their  heads  drop  by  drop,  hour  after  hour,  till  they  went 
raving  mad  and  died  in  agonies  unspeakable.  Men  broken  on 
the  wheel,  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  starved  to  death  over  a 
refectory  so  that  they  might  have  the  fumes  of  food  which  they 
were  never  to  taste.  Piracy  was  a  pleasantry,  a  duty  towards 
such  a  nation.  There  could  as  soon  be  peace  and  love  between 
Hollanders  and  Spaniards  as  there  can  be  between  the  South 
African  Boers  and  the  English  who  in  their  fatuous  misconfidence 
believe  that  their  merciless  war  upon  women  and  their  ruthless 
murder  of  children  in  the  Transvaal  will  ever  be  forgotten  or 
forgiven. 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  painful  subjects.  No  city  was  more 
patriotic  than  ours.  A  German  resident  of  New  Amsterdam 
named  Leisler  was  the  first  to  refuse  to  pay  duty  on  a  cargo  of 
wine  before  tea  parties  were  popular.  He  summoned  the  first 
Colonial  Congress  and  was  hanged  for  treason  on  the  ground 
facing  the  City  Hall  ''ark   to  the  east.     The   first  blood    of  the 
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Revolution  was  shed  on  Golden  Hill,  part  of  Pearl  street,  by  the 
"  Liberty  Boys,""  a  patriotic  organization,  and  about  the  raising 
of  a  liberty  pole.  During  the  Revolution  the  English  again 
being  able  to  enter  our  beautiful  harbor,  could  suppress  mani- 
festations of  this  patriotism,  but  could  not  destroy  it. 

And  how  the  city  has  changed  !  The  last  hundred  years  have 
shown  the  greater  part  of  that  change.  Up  to  that  time  quiet, 
respectable  Philadelphia  was  the  commanding  city,  Boston  was 
a  bustling  place,  always  full  of  its  own  importance  and  doing 
things  which  the  sober  minded  intelligence  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  did  not  approve.  A  place  where  the  "  I  am  better 
than  thou"  feeling  abounded,  a  home  for  nullification  and 
secession,  for  interfering  with  slavery  and  other  peoples  business 
generally.  It  was  not  till  the  discovery  of  the  ginning  machine 
which  made  cotton  king  that  New  York  sprang  into  first  im- 
portance. Up  to  that  time  ships  of  three  and  four  hundred  tons 
were  first-class  vessels.  King  Cotton  demanded  better  accommo- 
dations. Nothing  less  than  a  thousand  tons  would  do  for  him. 
And  so  our  deep  harbor  was  utilized,  and  New  York  started. 
At  about  the  same  time  the  great  Erie  Canal  was  built  through 
the  energy  of  a  Dutchman,  for  Dutchmen  naturally  loved  canals, 
and  the  city  grew  and  grew.  Think  of  it,  when  State  street  was 
the  fashionable  residence  and  promenade.  Could  there  be  a 
finer  spot  in  the  world,  facing  the  Battery  that,  facing  the  bay, 
was  washed  by  its  waves  and  perfumed  by  the  breezes  from  the 
jersey  shores  where  petroleum  factories  were  not.  With  the 
beautiful  view  in  front  of  the  Narrows,  Nutten  Island  and  the 
other  little  islands,  and  good  fishing  off  the  rocks  where  the 
Battery  sea  wall  was  to  be.  In  that  same  State  street  lived 
Washington  Irving,  Robert  Fulton,  Stephen  Whitney,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  more. 

Is  it  worth  while  for  me  to  follow  the  residential  growth  ?  Up 
Broadway,  clinging  around  Bowling  Green  even  down  to  my 
early  days,  along  Greenwich  street  and  East  and  West  Broad- 
way. Then  leaping  to  Fourteenth  street,  and  after  that  to  Fifth 
avenue  and  on  and  on  away  up  and  up  towards  Harlem. 

As  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  incredible  progress  of  the 
city,  take  tip-  schools.  Previous  to  1805  there  were  only  two 
kinds  ;  private  ones  for  pay,  and  charity  schools  maintained  by 
the  religious  denominations. 
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In  1805,  De  Witt  Clinton  started  the  first  chartered  free  school 
in  the  words — "  The  Society  for  establishing  a  free  school  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  for  the  education  of  such  poor  children  as  do 
not  belong  to  or  are  not  provided  for  by  any  religious  society." 
A  pretty  long  title  for  a  very  little  school  which  was  first  opened 
the  following  year,  1S06,  in  Bancker,  now  Madison  street.  In  1S0S 
the  title  was  changed  to  the  "  Free  School  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York,"  and  a  commodious  building  for  five  hundred  pupils 
was  provided  by  the  Common  Council,  money  being  then  raised 
by  the  State  for  education,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.  In  1815, 
the  "  Free  School  Society  "  got  $3,708.14  for  its  share.  In  1824 
the  Society  was  placed  wholly  under  the  care  of  the  Common 
Council  and  the  latter  excluded  all  religious  schools  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  school  moneys.  In  1S26,  children  who  could 
afford  to  pay  were  required  to  do  so.  In  1829  a  tax  was  first 
laid  on  the  city  exclusively  for  public  education.  In  1S44  the 
common  school  system  of  the  State  was  applied  to  New  York. 
And  in  1S53  the  Public  School  Society  conveyed  all  its  property 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  then 
consisted  of  21  Commissioners  and  no  Trustees,  a  system  which 
has  substantially  existed  till  to-day.  In  that  year  the  pupils 
numbered  43,740,  and  cost  to  teach  $569,036.08.  In  the  year 
186.8,  there  were  96,000  pupils  at  a  cost  of  $2,900,000,  or  thirty 
dollars  a  head.  For  the  year  T904  the  Department  of  Education 
demanded  for  its  purposes  the  sum  of  $23,260,472.30.  It  is  true 
that  the  Department  of  Education  has  been  characterized  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  city  as  the  most  extravagantly  managed  of 
any,  but  the  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  growth,  even  if  it  were 
properly  and  economically  administered,  of  the  public  school 
system  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Nothing  shows  the  growth  of  a  city  more  than  the  amount  of 
taxes  the  citizens  have  to  pay.  In  the  early  days  there  was  dis- 
pute about  taxation.  Would  that  there  was  an  equally  rebel- 
lious spirit  in  these  modern  days.  They  were  mostly  indirect, 
however,  on  licenses,  hotel  and  beer  privileges,  and  the  like,  and 
the  monopoly  of  bolting  flour  which  had  been  granted  to  the  city, 
was  of  vast  value.  Governor  Stuyvesant  was  liberal  in  allowing 
his  newly  created  city  to  settle  pretty  much  for  itself  the  amount 
and  method  of  taxation.  To-day,  in  this  year  of  1904,  the 
assessable    value   of    property   for   the  purposes  of  taxation   on 
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Manhattan  alone  is  three  thousand  five  hundred  millions  on  real 
estate,  and  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of 
personal  property,  while  on  corporations,  banks,  and  so  forth, 
there  are  about  five  hundred  and  forty  millions.  Practically 
eight  thousand  millions.  It  is  true  that  under  the  blessings  of 
a  "  Reform  Administration,"  the  amount  was  increased  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  millions  in  one  year,  with  a 
view  to  generous  expenditures,  but  still  a  fair  estimate  is  over 
seven  thousand  millions,  on  a  little  island  for  which  our  wise 
ancestors  paid  twenty-four  dollars,  and  in  glass  beads  at  that. 
But  there  were  no  white  inhabitants  here  then  and  few  red  ones, 
and  now  there  are  three  millions  and  over  of  the  former,  and  the 
original  huts  of  Christiansen  and  Jorisen  have  grown  into  struc- 
tures twenty-four  stories  high,  till  "the  unearned  increment" 
has  become  so  large  that  it  must  appal  Henry  George's  queer  set 
of  followers,  if  there  are  any  left. 

There  were  no  railroads  in  those  olden  days,  none  of  those 
villainous  iron  tracks  which  always  remind  one  of  the  way  of 
good  intentions.  There  were  no  steamboats,  and  you  sailed 
placidly  to  Albany  in  three  pleasant  yachting  days,  Fulton  not 
having  completed  the  "  Clermont"  till  1S07.  The  public  parks, 
and  even  the  private  gardens  were  places  to  dream  in,  and  friend 
met  friends  on  the  streets  at  every  turn.  And  there  was  bowling 
around  the  Bowling  Green.  Now  we  have  elevated  railroads, 
are  going  to  have  underground  abominations  of  travel,  have 
steam  lines  and  steamboats  everywhere,  have  trolleys  in  the 
streets  to  the  peril  of  our  lives,  have  carriages,  bicycles  and  auto- 
mobiles, and  St.  John's  lovely  park  has  been  converted  into  a 
foul,  grimy  railroad  station.  In  those  olden  days  there  were  no 
women  doctors,  no  women  lawyers,  no  women's  clubs,  but  only 
loving  domestic  wives  to  whom  husband  and  children  were  all 
of  life,  and  life's  happiness,  and  who  made  their  homes  perhaps 
more  comfortable  than  their  advanced  women  sisters  of  to-day. 
The  girls  were  gentle,  modest,  submissive  and  affectionate,  they 
wore  shoes  with  soles  of  paper,  and  had  delicate  appetites,  and 
died  of  consumption.  There  was  no  skating,  golfing  nor  horse- 
back riding,  and  the  ubiquitous  and  aggressive  shop  girl  of  the 
present  day  had  not  been  dreamed  of.  And  the  tedium  of  office 
life  was  not  relieved  by  the  presence  of  the  pretty  little  lady 
stenographer. 
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Was  New  York  happier  or  better  then  than  it  is  now  ?  Let 
each  of  my  hearers  answer  to  his  or  her  own  satisfaction.  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know.  When  I  began  my  address  and  looked  at 
the  beautiful  women  before  me,  I  felt  almost  sorry  that  those 
beautiful  women  had  not  lived  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  all 
been  blooming  Dutch  Vrouws.  Now  that  I  look  at  them  again 
at  the  close  of  my  discourse,  I  am  so  glad  that  they  were  not 
alive  three  hundred  years  ago,  for  they  would  have  been  badly 
shrivelled,  if  not  wholly  gone  now,  and  what  should  we  do,  or 
what  would  the  world  be  without  them. 
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THOMAS    HOOKER, 
THE     FIRST    AMERICAN     DEMOCRAT. 


BY 

WALTER  S.   LOGAN, 


It  was  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Latium,  from  whom 
the  Latin  race  derives  its  name  and  blood,  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished above  all  other  peoples  for  obedience  unto  their 
rulers. 

They  were  good  raw  material  for  subjects  of  a  despotic  govern- 
ment. 

Tacitus  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Germany  that  their 
love  of  liberty  was  so  strong  that  such  a  thing  as  obedience  was 
unknown  among  them.  Their  king  was  simply  a  war  chief, 
chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  and  each  individual  insisted  upon 
his  right  to  be  the  master  of  his  own  conduct  and  to  carve  out 
for  himself  his  own  destiny. 

They  were  good  raw  material  to  be  moulded  into  citizens  of  a 
free  government. 

From  the  wild  anarchy  of  the  German  forest  have  come  the 
Saxon  institutions  of  England  and  America,  the  free  govern- 
ments of  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  world.  From  the 
subservient  obedience  of  ancient  Latium  arose  Latin  absolutism, 
now  exemplified  perhaps  better  in  the  Slav  who  took  his  civil 
and  religious  institutions  from  the  Latin  than  in  the  Latins 
themselves,  who  have  in  later  times  in  many  cases  borrowed 
and  attempted  with  more  or  less  success  to  assimilate,  Saxon 
institutions. 

Absolutism  has  sometimes  great  initial  advantage.  The  will 
of  one  man  can  often  marshal  the  forces  and  resources  of  a 
nation  much  faster  and  more  effectively  at  the  outset  than  they 
could  be  marshalled  by  the  people  acting  for  themselves.  Ab- 
solutism may  be  able  to  strike  the  first  blow  and  strike  hard, 
although  absolute  Russia  has  lately  found  that  liberalized  Japan 
was  able  to  strike  first  and  to  strike  hard  blows  even  at  the  outset. 
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But  absolutism  has  its  disadvantages.  If  it  can  marshal  its 
resources  rapidly  it  exhausts  them  rapidly. 

France  found  this  out  to  her  sorrow  in  her  contests  with 
England  beginning  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Absolutism 
reigned  under  Louis  XIV.  more  completely  than  ever  before  or 
since  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  Roman  emperor  may  have 
had  in  form  in  the  later  years  of  his  empire  as  much  power  as 
Louis  XIV.  had  in  France,  but  in  fact  the  Roman  monarch  was 
but  the  puppet  of  his  army  and  the  emperor  who  died  in  peace 
upon  his  throne  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  Czar 
of  Russia  to-day  may  in  form  have  all  the  power  of  the  great 
Louis  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  in  fact  he  has  only  a  frac- 
tion of  that  power. 

The  resources  of  absolute  France  were  marshalled  against 
those  of  Saxon  England,  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  great  struggle 
France  was  everywhere  victorious.  Only  the  stern  and  implac- 
able heroism  of  the  grandson  of  William  the  Silent  saved  his 
adopted  country  from  destruction  ;  but  France  every  year  was 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  exhaustion,  while  England,  not- 
withstanding the  war  which  she  was  carrying  on,  was  growing 
rich.  At  Blenheim,  at  Malplaquet  and  at  Quebec,  the  power 
of  exhausted  France  was  broken,  while  England  found  herself 
under  Pitt  greater  and  more  powerful  than  ever  before. 

Rome  conquered  everywhere  she  sent  her  legions  except  when 
she  sent  them  against  these  wild  Saxons  of  Northern  Germany. 
The  Saxon  might  have  his  country  overrun,  he  might  meet  with 
defeat  and  disaster,  but  he  would  never  stay  conquered. 

In  the  year  9  of  the  Christian  era,  Rome  made  a  supreme  effort 
to  exterminate  the  Saxons.  She  sent  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  the  best  legions  she  ever  had,  into  the  forests  of  Northern 
Germany  to  wipe  the  hated  Saxon  off  the  earth.  The  Saxon 
Hermann — the  Latins  called  him  Arminius  but  I  like  the  Saxon 
name  best — one  of  the  heroes  of  the  ages,  gathered  the  Saxons 
together  and  hung  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  obstructed  his 
progress  in  front  and  interrupted  his  communications  behind 
until  he  had  drawn  him  into  the  narrow  defiles  of  the  unbroken 
forest,  and  there  one  afternoon  he  fell  upon  him.  Twenty-four 
hours  afterwards  scarcely  a  Roman  was  left  to  tell  the  tale  and 
the  great  Augustus  when  he  heard  the  news,  exclaimed  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  anguish,  '%  Oh  Varus,  give  me  back  my  legions  !" 
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It  was  the  victory  of  that  day  that  made  England  and  America 
possible.  The  Romans  were  bent  on  the  extirpation,  root  and 
branch,  of  the  Saxon,  and  if  they  had  triumphed  there  would 
not  have  been  a  Saxon  left  to  send  his  race  and  blood  down  to 
posterity. 

Later  the  Saxons,  saved  by  Hermann,  left  the  bleak  shores  of 
their  native  land  and  settled  on  the  green  isle  of  Albion.  They 
landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England.  The  Celt  retired  before 
them,  so  that  that  part  of  England  was  populated  by  men  of 
pure  Saxon  blood  and  lineage.  On  the  West  and  the  North,  the 
Celt  remained,  and  Wales  and  the  Scottish  Highlands  are  Celtic 
rather  than  Saxon  in  blood,  while  throughout  the  interior  the 
races  mingled. 

Years  passed  on.  Alfred  the  Great,  whose  millennial  anniversary 
we  celebrated  a  few  years  ago,  demonstrated  that  the  Saxon, 
independent  of  spirit  and  jealous  of  restraint  though  he  wast 
was  capable  of  establishing  law  and  order  without  yielding  up 
liberty. 

The  Norman  Conquest  came,  and  a  race  of  mingled  Germanic 
and  Celtic  blood,  with  a  Latin  language,  ruled  England  for  a  few 
centuries,  but  the  Saxon  came  again  into  his  own  and  has  given 
his  institutions  and  his  ideas  to  England  and  America. 

I  have  not  the  time  to-night  to  review  the  history  of  our  race. 
For  a  thousand  years  and  more  they  have  made  steady  progress 
and  undergone  constant  evolution.  The  peculiarity  of  their 
progress  is  that  while  it  may  have  been  slow,  they  have  never 
taken  a  step  backward.  Whatever  they  have  gained  they  have 
held.  If  their  step  forward  was  only  a  few  inches  they  drove  a 
peg  behind  them  and  stood  there  till  they  could  go  farther. 

The  hero  of  my  story  to-night  was  a  typical  Saxon.  Coming 
from  one  of  the  easterly  counties  of  England  where  the  Saxon 
race  was  dominant,  he  probably  had  in  his  veins  no  drop  of  any 
but  pure  Saxon  blood.  His  strength  and  his  weakness,  if  he  had 
a  weakness,  was  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  a  Saxon.  His 
virtues  and  his  vices,  if  lie  had  vices,  were  those  of  the  Saxon 
race.  What  he  accomplished  for  the  world  was  the  work  of  a 
Saxon — the  work  of  our  race. 

Thomas  Hooker  was  born  at  Marfield,  Leicestershire.  England, 
on  July  7th,  1586,  two  years  before  men  of  his  race  sank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  the  ships  of  the   Spanish  Armada   and  a  hun- 
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dred  and  ninety  years  before  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted  at  Philadelphia  by  other  men  of  his  race. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  relate  what  little  is  recorded  of 
his  early  career.  It  is  Thomas  Hooker  in  Connecticut  and  not 
Thomas  Hooker  in  England  that  I  have  to  deal  wi'.n.  His 
childhood  and  youth  were  passed  in  the  England  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  King  James.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  no  deep  religious 
convictions.  She  held  her  seat  firmly  at  the  head  of  the  English 
Church,  but  she  did  it  not  because  she  cared  particularly  for 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  but  because  she  wanted  the  church 
as  a  support  to  her  throne.  With  her  Non-conformity  was 
treason. 

King  James  never  reached  to  the  altitude  of  statesmanship  but 
he  had  convictions  as  deep  as  he  could  have  them  about  anything 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  was  a  bigot.  Non-conformity 
with  him  was  sacrilege. 

In  either  case,  whether  under  Queen  Elizabeth  or  King  James, 
the  Non-conformist  had  a  hard  time. 

But  it  was  the  England,  too,  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  The 
human  mind  was  moving.  The  spirit  of  independence  in  thought 
was  abroad.  The  individual,  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  Saxon 
ancestry,  had  come  to  assert  himself. 

It  was  the  England  also  of  the  generation  before  Cromwell 
and  Hampden.  Puritanism  was  religious  democracy.  If  it  did 
not  in  matters  theological  represent  a  free  government,  it  repre- 
sented a  government  of  the  people.  Whatever  of  despotism  there 
was  in  it  was  the  despotism  of  the  local  majority.  The  Puritan 
as  a  politician  had  no  use  for  a  king.  He  preferred  to  work  out 
his  own  governmental  salvation  for  himself,  The  Puritan  as  a 
church  member  had  no  use  for  a  priest.  He  preferred  to  work 
out  his  own  religious  salvation  and  to  take  his  chance  of  Heaven 
or  Hell  in  his  own  way.  He  always  selected  his  preacher  for 
himself.  The  preacher  was  only  a  man  like  his  hearer.  He 
could  appeal  to  reason  only.  He  had  behind  him  neither  Roman 
Pope  nor  English  hierarchy;  and  so  the  Puritan  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  criticise  the  sermon  and  argue  with  the  preacher. 
Queen  Elizabeth  saw  in  the  Puritan  the  enemy  of  her  throne. 
A  man  who  was  allowed  to  reason  upon. matters  religious  might 
also  come  to  reason  upon  matters  political,  and  if  he  might 
question  the  divine  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  he  might 
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likewise  question  the  divine  authority  of  the  head  of  the  State. 
King  James  saw  in  the  Puritan  the  opponent  of  his  creed,  as  well 
as  the  enemy  of  his  throne.  They  both — Elizabeth  and  James — 
agreed  as  to  his  being  an  enemy  and  they  both  set  to  work  to 
suppress  him. 

Charles  I  was  the  true  son  of  his  father.  He  had  all  his  father's 
bigotry  in  religion  and  all  his  father's  incompetency  in  states- 
manship. Like  Elizabeth  he  considered  the  Puritan  an  enemy 
of  his  throne.  Like  James  he  considered  him  an  enemy  of  his 
church  ;  and  so  he  set  to  work  as  his  successor,  George  III,  did 
a  century  and  a  quarter  later,  to  make  himself  a  real  king — that 
is,  to  govern  a  Saxon  people  without  paying  any  regard  to  Saxon 
institutions  or  any  respect  to  the  will  of  the  people  who  were  to 
be  governed.  Llis  authority  was  divine.  He  ruled  not  because 
England  selected  him  to  rule,  not  because  England  thought  he 
ruled  well,  not  because  his  rule  was  good  for  England,  but  because 
he  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  he 
proposed  to  govern  his  kingdom  entirely  according  to  his  own 
ideas  and  for  his  own  autocratic  purposes. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  Charles  I  that  he  was  a  good  man 
though  a  bad  king.  Macaulay  indignantly  denies  it.  The 
historian  concedes  to  the  king  the  ordinary  domestic  virtues. 
He  was  a  devoted  husband  enough  and  a  fond  father.  "But," 
says  Macaulay,  "whether  a  man  is  a  good  or  a  bad  man  depends 
upon  how  he  fulfills  the  duties  of  the  particular  position  in  which 
lie  is  placed  ;  and  if  he  is  on  a  throne,  he  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
man  according  as  he  is  a  good  or  bad  king."  "  It  is  impossible." 
says  the  great  historian,  "  for  a  man  to  be  a  bad  king  and  at  the 
same  time  a  good  man." 

Thomas  Hooker  was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
Emanuel  was  a  Puritan  institution.  It  had  been  established  in 
1584  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  a  prominent  statesman  of  his  day. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  charter  of  the  institution  to  suggest 
the  intentions  of  its  founder,  and  so  it  had  passed  the  ever- 
watchful  eye  of  the  queen  without  suspicion.  But  rumors  of  its 
founder's  intention  to  encourage  religious  dissent  were  early 
promulgated,  and  the  queen  on  Sir  Walter's  coming  to  court, 
soon  after  the  allowance  of  the  new  institution,  is  said  to  have 
addressed  him:  "Sir  Walter,  I  hear  you  have  erected  a  Puritan 
foundation."     To  wdiich  he  made  reply:     "No,  Madam;   I  have 
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but  set  an  acorn,  which  when  it  becomes  an  oak  God  only  knows 
what  will  be  the  fruit  thereof." 

This  acorn,  planted  only  in  1584,  fruited  even  before  Cromwell's 
time  with  such  names  as  Thomas  Hooker;  John  Cotton,  the 
great  preacher  of  Massachusetts;  John  Wilson  ;  William  Brad- 
shaw  ;  Ralph  Cudworth  ;  John  Richardson  ;  John  Harvard,  the 
founder  of  Harvard  College;  William  Eyre;  Jeremiah  Bui- 
rowes  ;  Ephraim  Udall  ;  Richard  Holdsworth  ;  Thomas  Shepard, 
Thomas  Hooker's  son-in-law  ;  Samuel  Hudson  ;  Thomas  Hill  ; 
Nathan  Rogers;  Stephen  Marshall ;  Samuel  Stone,  Hooker's 
co-worker  at  Hartford;  Anthony  Burgess;  William  Bridge; 
Anthony  Tuckney  ;  Bishop  Hall  ;  John  Eliott,  the  apostle  to 
the  Indians  ;  and  many  others  distinguished  in  England  and 
America  as  the  most  vigorous  fighters  the  world  has  ever  known 
for  independence  in  the  Church  and  freedom  in  the  State.  It 
was  charged  against  it,  to  its  everlasting  honor,  that  it  was 
"nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mere  nursery  of  Puritans.""  It 
was  an  acorn  well  worth  planting. 

Thomas  Hooker  remained  at  Cambridge,  as  student  and  later 
as  teacher — most  of  the  time  closely  affiliated  with  Emanuel 
College — about  fourteen  years,  from  1604  to  161 8.  Every  day 
of  these  fourteen  years  his  principles  were  becoming  more  and 
more  firmly  grounded  upon  the  basic  rock  of  liberty  in  Church 
and  State. 

lie  then  started  out  upon  his  life's  work  as  a  non-conformist 
preacher.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  English  throne  was 
levelling  against  his  class  its  strongest  batteries;  when  despotism 
ruled  in  the  Church  even  more  than  in  the  State;  when  Laud,  as 
the  King's  agent  in  suppressing  religious  freedom,  was  coming 
to  have  more  power  even  than  the  favorite  Buckingham  in 
suppressing  political  freedom. 

For  twelve  years  these  batteries  of  despotism  were  levelled, 
first  by  James  and  then  by  Charles,  against  this  man  who  dared 
to  preach  that  human  beings  had  a  God-given  right  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny  on  earth  and  select  their  own  road  by  which 
they  might  hope  to  reach  Heaven. 

In  1630,  under  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  persecution  had 
become  intolerable,  and  Hooker  was  driven  from  his  native  land 
an  exile  never  to  return,  except  secretly  on  his  way  from  Holland 
to  America.      His  education,  commenced  in  the  universities,  had 
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been  continued  while  he  was  the  victim  of  the  relentless  hate  of 
king  and  bigot.  He  had  learned  his  lesson  well.  If  ever  a  man 
had  cause  to  be  a  Democrat  and  to  hate  all  that  was  kingly, 
that  man  was  Thomas  Hooker.  If  ever  a  man  had  been  taught 
that  the  rule  of  the  people  was  a  better  rule  for  themselves  than 
the  rule  of  a  king,  that  lesson  had  been  learned  by  Thomas 
Hooker.  If  ever  a  man  had  been  educated  to  go  forth  and 
found  a  democracy  in  the  wilderness  where  all  men  should  be 
equal  and  no  king  should  ever  rule,  that  man  was  Thomas 
Hooker. 

He  lived  in  Holland  three  years.  If  anything  was  needed  to 
complete  the  education  of  our  first  American  Democrat  he  found 
it  in  the  Holland  of  1630.  It  was  the  Holland  of  a  generation 
later  than  William  the  Silent,  but  it  was  the  same  old  Holland, 
only  the  principles  of  William  the  Silent  had  triumphed  and  the 
hated  and  bigoted  Spaniard  had  been  driven  back  to  his  native 
Spain.  He  was  among  a  generation  of  men  who  remembered 
how  their  fathers  had  cut  the  dikes  of  Haarlem  and  let  the  ocean 
in  on  their  native  land  rather  than  surrender  it  to  their  oppres- 
sors. He  was  among  a  generation  of  men  whose  fathers  had 
fought  on  land  and  sea  a  war  for  freedom  and  independence 
which  makes  our  American  War  of  the  Revolution  seem  a  small 
matter.  He  was  among  a  generation  of  men  who  had  risked 
their  all,  not  hesitating  at  life  itself,  for  the  sacred  cause  of  free- 
dom. I  find  no  evidence  that  Thomas  Hooker,  after  what  he 
had  seen  and  what  he  had  suffered  in  England,  needed  any  post 
graduate  course  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest  degree  which  the 
University  of  Liberty  could  grant,  but  if  he  had  needed  such  a 
course,  Holland  in  1630  was  the  place  to  get  it. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  we  listened 
to  an  able  and  eloquent  address  by  a  man  of  Dutch  blood  and 
ancestry,  whom  we  all  admire  and  love,  upon  the  Dutchmen  who 
settled  in  the  New  World  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  My 
interest  just  now  is  rather  with  the  Dutchmen  of  the  Old  World, 
with  whom  my  Saxon  hero  spent  three  years  before  he  came  to 
found  a  democracy  in  the  New  World  on  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut. I  do  not  think  I  yield  even  to  Mr.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt 
in  my  admiration  of  the  Dutchmen  who  won  Holland  first  from 
the  sea  and  then  from  the  Spaniard,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to 
concede    that    Thomas    Hooker  in    his   three    years    in    Holland 
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learned  much  that  was  useful  to  him  in  his  career  in  Connecticut, 
gained  additional  inspiration  for  the  work  that  was  before  him, 
and  renewed  and  redoubled  his  vows  never  while  life  should  last 
to  give  up  his  fight  for  human  freedom. 

In  1633  he  came  to  America.  He  brought  with  him  the 
memory  of  the  wrongs  he  had  received  from  English  kings  and 
he  brought  also  the  inspiration  that  he  had  received  from  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  in  Holland.  He  came  here  to  do  his  part  in 
founding  a  community  in  which  persecution  for  thought's  sake 
should  neverbe  a  cornerstone,  and  where  men  might  carve  out 
their  futures  for  themselves. 

Others,  his  kinsmen,  those  of  his  race  and  blood,  fellow  suf- 
ferers, but  perhaps  just  then  less  conspicuous  marks  for  the 
batteries  of  bigotry,  stayed  behind  to  fight  the  battles  of  freedom 
in  England.  It  was  Thomas  Hooker's  destiny  to  become  the 
champion  of  liberty  in  America. 

The  new  England  in  America  was  a  Saxon  England.  Hooker 
and  the  Puritans  had  been  born  on  the  easterly  coast,  as  had 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hampden.  The  old  family  names  in 
New  England  are  the  names  that  prevail  in  the  easterly  counties 
of  Old  England.  The  towns  in  New  England  are  named  after 
the  parishes  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Old  England.  The  names 
on  the  tombstones  in  New  England  cemeteries  are  the  names 
that  you  will  find  duplicated  on  tombstones  all  through  tiie 
counties  of  Eastern  England. 

The  Puritan  was  a  Saxon.  Puritanism  was  the  revolt  of  the 
Saxon  spirit  against  kingly  despotism  in  religion.  The  Puritan 
hated  absolutism  in  the  church  in  England  as  the  Saxon  had 
hated  despotism  in  the  state  in  Northern  Germany.  If  Thomas 
Hooker  had  been  permitted  to  stay  in  England  he  would  doubt- 
less have  fought  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby.  He  would  most 
probably  have  sat  among  the  judges  that  condemned  Charles  I. 
He  would  have  stood  by  Pym  and  Hampden  in  Parliament  and 
by  Cromwell  in  the  field.  Fate  willed  it  that  the  scene  of  his 
final  labors  and  his  greatest  triumphs  should  be  on  this  side  the 
ocean.  I  have  always  looked  upon  Charles  I  as  the  meanest 
king  who  ever  sat  upon  any  throne  anywhere  in  the  world,  but  I 
sometimes  feel  like  forgiving  even  him  when  I  remember  that  it 
was  to  his  perse'.'.; lion  that  we  owe  Thomas  Hooker  as  the 
founder  of  my  native  Connecticut. 
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It  was  1633.  Thomas  Hooker  was  settled  as  the  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Newtown,  Massachusetts.  The  church  was  composed 
of  men  who  had  been  his  followers  in  England,  who  had  crossed 
the  ocean,  established  themselves  at  Newtown,  formed  a  church 
organization  and  called  him  to  be  their  preacher  rnd  leader 
there,  while  he  was  in  exile  in  Holland.  They  were  men  who 
were  in  full  accord  with  his  political  as  well  as  with  his  religious 
ideas.  They  were  men  who  had  left  their  homes  in  the  Old 
World  to  seek  for  liberty  under  a  leader  they  loved,  in  the 
New  World. 

As  I  have  studied  the  character  of  Thomas  Hooker,  more  and 
more  I  have  come  to  see  him  as  a  statesman,  rather  than  as  a 
preacher.  It  was  his  to  champion  the  cause  of  liberty,  rather 
than  to  preach  the  creeds  of  theology.  It  was  his  to  found 
democracies  rather  than  to  establish  churches.  At  Newtown  he 
had  as  devoted  a  congregation  as  ever  listened  to  the  preaching 
of  a  preacher,  for  it  was  a  congregation  of  men  and  women  who 
had  left  all  to  follow  him  and  his  principles. 

But  Massachusetts  was  a  theocracy  and  consequently  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  Thomas  Hooker  was  a  Democrat,  in  Massachusetts 
it  was  the  church  that  ruled,  almost  as  the  church  ruled  at  Rome, 
only  it  was  another  church  and  there  was  no  Pope.  No  man  could 
vote  unless  he  was  a  church  member.  Out  of  more  than  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  them  men  of  mature  age, 
there  were  only  three  hundred  qualified  electors.  The  church 
was  dominant  in  the  State,  and  the  dominancy  of  the  church  is 
always  despotism. 

Hooker  was  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the  theocratic  idea.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  removed  his  congregation  to  Connecticut 
because  he  and  they  differed  with  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Massachusetts  upon  religious  questions.  It  is  a  mistake. 
He  moved  from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  had  moved  from  England  to  Holland  and  from 
Holland  to  America,  to  find  a  place  not  so  much  where  he  could 
worship  God  as  he  chose  as  where  he  could  be  a  free  citizen, 
with  the  right  and  the  power  to  work  out.  his  own  destiny  for 
himself  and  to  found  a  real  democracy  for  himself  and  for  his 
devoted  followers.  He  moved  from  ,the  valley  of  the  Charles  to 
the  valley  of  :'  e  Connecticut  in  order  to  escape  from  a  govern- 
ment theocratic   in  its   origin  and   inevitably  aristocratic  in  its 
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nature,  to  a  place  where  a  real  democratic  government  could  be 
established — where  the  people  could  rule.  It  was  a  political 
rather  than  a  religious  migration. 

The  difference  between  the  ideas  of  government  entertained 
at  this  time  in  Massachusetts  and  the  ideas  of  Hooker  and  his 
followers  is  well  shown  in  a  bit  of  correspondence  between 
Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  and  Thomas  Hooker,  two 
years  after  he  arrived  in  Hartford. 

Winthrop's  letter  to  Hooker  has  been  preserved  only  in  his  own 
subsequent  statement  of  what  he  had  written.  Winthrop  says  of 
the  letter  : 

"I  expostulated  with  Mr.  Hooker  about  the  unwarrantableness 
and  unsafeness  of  referring  matter  of  counsel  or  judicature  to 
the  body  of  the  people,  because  the  best  part  is  always  t)ie  least  and 
of  that  best  part  the  wiser  part  is  always  the  lesser." 

This  is  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  argument  that  has 
been  made  since  the  world  began  in  favor  of  an  aristocracy — a 
government  by  the  few. 

Hooker  replies  in  a  letter  which  has  been  preserved  in  full.  He 
says : 

"  I  fully  assent  to  those  staple  principles  which  you  set  down, 
to  wit:  That  the  people  should  choose  some  from  among  them 
— that  they  should  refer  matter  of  counsel  to  their  counsellors, 
matter  of  judicature  to  their  judges;  only  the  question  here 
grows — what  rule  the  judge  must  have  to  judge  by;  secondly, 
who  those  counsellors  must  be. 

That  in  the  matter  which  is  referred  to  the  judge,  the  sentence 
should  lie  in  his  breast  or  be  left  to  his  discretion  according  to 
which  he  should  go,  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  course  which  wants  both 
safety  and  warrant. 

I  must  confess  I  ever  looked  at  it  as  a  way  which  leads  directly 
to  tyranny  and  so  to  confusion  and  must  plainly  profess  that  if  it 
was  in  my  liberty,  I  should  neither  choose  to  live  nor  leave  my  posterity 
under  such  a  government.     *     *     *     *     * 

It  is  also  a  truth  that  counsel  should  be  sought  from  counsellors, 
but  the  question  yet  is  who  those  should  be.  Reserving  smaller 
matters  which  fall  in  occasionally  in  common  course  to  a  lower 
counsel,  in  matters  of  greater  consequence  which  concern  the 
common  good,  a  general  counsel  chosen  by  all,  I  conceive  under  favor 
most  suitable  to  rule  and  most  safe  for  the  relief  of  the  whole." 

The  more  stilted  expressions  of  those  times  make  the  language 
a  little  quaint  to  our  ears, but  the  lover  of  liberty  to-day  does  not 
mind    this  quaintness.      He    sees  in    these  few  sentences  of   the 
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Hartford  preacher,  written  two  and  two-thirds  centuries  ago,  the 
best  expression  that  has  ever  been  made  of  the  two  necessarily 
fundamental  principles  of  a  free  government — government  by 
law  and  universal  suffrage. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  John  Hampden  in  England  was 
making  his  heroic  stand — losing  his  liberty  and  risking  his  life 
— on  the  question  of  the  payment  of  the  Ship  Money.  All  that 
the  foremost  and  most  advanced  of  the  English  liberals  was 
claiming  at  this  time  was  that  the  people  should  not  be  required 
to  pay  taxes  that  they  had  not  themselves  levied.  Thomas 
Hooker  was  taking  infinitely  broader  ground.  To  his  mind  it 
was  the  right  of  the  people  not  simply  to  levy  the  taxes  that 
they  were  to  pay,  but  to  exercise  for  themselves  without  inter- 
ference from  any  higher  power  whatsoever,  all  the  functions  of 
government,  to  make  their  own  laws,  choose  their  own  magis- 
trates to  enforce  them  and  to  live  entirely  under  a  government 
which  they  themselves  should  organize  and  administer. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  a  true  democracy — a  real  gov- 
ernment by  the  people — were  promulgated  first  by  the  founder  of 
Connecticut  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  river  in  the  town 
of  Hartford  only  two  years  after  the  axe  had  been  laid  at  the  foot 
of  the  first  tree  to  redeem  it  from  the  wilderness. 

Well  may  we  claim  for  Thomas  Hooker  the  title — to  my  mind 
the  noblest  title  ever  borne  by  the  son  of  woman — the  First 
American  Democrat. 

In  this  letter  to  Winthrop,  the  true  reason  for  Hooker's  removal 
from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut  is  set  forth.  He  did  not 
choose  "  either  to  live  or  to  leave  his  posterity  "  under  such  a 
government  as  then  prevailed  in  Massachusetts. 

The  removal  occurred  in  1636.  It  is  not  necessary  for  my 
purpose  to  dwell  on  the  incidents  of  that  journey  through  the 
wilderness.  Thomas  Hooker  carried  his  gun  in  one  hand  and 
his  Bible  in  the  other.  He  preached  on  Sundays  and  fought 
Indians  when  there  were  any  to  fight,  on  weekdays.  He  travelled 
by  day  and  stood  his  turn  on  guard  by  night.  lie  was  a  born 
leader.  He  was  leading  a  people  whose  faith  in  him  was  complete, 
to  a  land  where  he  could  found  for  them  and  for  himself,  the 
institutions  of  liberty  which  he  had  learned  to  love  as  he  loved 
his  Bible  and  his  God. 
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The  Legislature  of  Connecticut — called  then  its  General  Court 
— met  in  Hartford  in  May,  1638,  to  frame  a  constitution  which 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  government  of  the  new  commonwealth. 
Thomas  Hooker  preached  the  opening  sermon  May  31,  1638,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  and  thirty-four  days  befor.  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  full  text  of  that 
sermon  has  not  been  preserved.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  was  ever 
written.  If  it  was  written  the  manuscript  has  been  lost.  But 
Henry  Wolcott,  Jr.,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Windsor,  the  town 
just  north  of  Hartford,  was  present  and  took  notes.  These  notes 
we  have.  If  we  had  nothing  else  there  is  enough  in  this  record 
made  by  his  loving  disciple,  to  establish  the  claim  which  we  now 
make  for  Thomas  Hooker,  that  he  was  the  First  American 
Democrat. 

The  text  was:  Deuteronomy,  1;  13:  "Take  you  wise  men 
and  understanding,  and  known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will 
make  them  rulers  over  you." 

The  subject  was  how  to  choose  the  magistrates  for  a  common- 
wealth and  to  set  the  bounds  of  their  authority — how  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  the  government  of  a  free  people.  The  first 
principle  that  Hooker  lays  down  is  : 

"The  choice  of  public  magistrates  belongs  unto  the  people  by 
God's  own  allowance." 

It  is  the  people  who  must  rule. 

Hooker's  second  principle,  enunciated   in  the  sermon,  is  that: 

"The  privileges  of  election  which  belong  to  the  people  there- 
fore must  not  be  exercised  according  to  their  humors  but 
according  to  the  blessed  will  and  law  of  God." 

That  is,  the  franchise  is  a  trust.  It  belongs  to  the  individual, 
not  to  be  exercised  for  his  own  gain,  but  for  the  good  of  all. 

Hooker's  third  principle  is: 

"They  who  have  power  to  appoint  officers  and  magistrates,  it 
is  in  their  power  also  to  set  the  bounds  and  limitations  of  the 
power  and  place  unto  which  they  call  them." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history,  the  suggestion  of  a 
written  constitution  made  by  the  people  themselves  to  establish 
a  government  and  to  limit  the  power  and  authority  of  their 
officers  and  magistrates  is  here  made.  The  suggestion  found  its 
fruition  seven  months  later  in  1639,  in  the  Constitution  adopted 
by  the  colony  of   Connecticut,  and  a  hundred    and   fifty   years 
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later  still,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United   States  under  which 
our  government  went  into  operation  in  1789. 

Thomas  Hooker  was  not  only  the  first  American  Democrat 
but  he  was  the  father  of  the  Constitution  of  the   United  States. 

Later  on  in  his  sermon,  he  says: 

"The  foundation  of  authority  is  laid  in  the  free  consent  of  the 
people/' 
and  he  ends  with  the  exhortation: 

"As  God  has  given  us  liberty  let  us  take  it." 

This  was  a  hundred  years  before  Thomas  Jefferson  was  born, 
and  yet  all  the  essential  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence are  found  in  this  imperfectly  reported  sermon  of  this 
Hartford  preacher,  preaching  in  the  wilderness  on  the  banks  of 
the  Connecticut.  It  was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
United  States  Constitution  was  adopted  and  yet  we  rind  its 
essential  principles  in  this  sermon  of  our  hero. 

It  is  not  known  positively  whose  hand  actually  drew  the 
Constitution  which  this  General  Court  of  Connecticut  that 
listened  to  this  sermon,  adopted,  but  this  much  we  do  know,  that 
it  was  either  drawn  or  inspired  by  Thomas  Hooker.  He  was  the 
first  man  of  Connecticut.  The  doctrines  which  he  preached  in 
this  sermon  had  never  been  proclaimed  before  to  mortal  ears,  and 
the  Constitution  which  followed  it  was  drawn  in  close  conformity 
to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  sermon. 

It  is  the  first  Constitution  ever  adopted  as  the  original  basis  of 
a  government.  It  was  the  first  time  that  men  had  ever  come 
together  asserting  their  right  to  form  a  government  for  them- 
selves. The  Constitution  places  the  government  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  The  chief  magistrate  is  elected  by  the 
people.  Legislation  all  proceeds  from  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  If  for  any  reason  the  governor  or  the  magistrate  should 
fail  to  call  an  election  for  members  of  the  legislative  body,  the 
people  themselves  may  call  it.  The  governor  is  to  preside  as 
moderator  over  every  legislative  meeting  except  in  case  it  shall 
be  called  by  the  people  directly  through  the  neglect  of  the 
governor  and  the  magistrates.  In  the  latter  case  no  governor  or 
magistrate  is  to  participate  in  their  deliberations.  Suffrage  is  to 
be  practically  universal.  It  depends  in  no  respect  upon  church 
membership,  justice  is  to  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
established    law.     There    is    no    discretion    vested    in    judge    or 
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magistrate  as  to  whether  the  law  shall  be  followed  or  enforced. 
The  law  Is  above  and  over  everyone  ;  above  and  over  governor 
and  magistrate  and  judge,  as  well  as  above  and  over  the  meanest 
citizen  of  the  commonwealth.  The  town  is  made  the  unit  of  the 
government  of  the  commonwealth.  All  matters  of  local  concern 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  town  officers.  The  general  government 
is  concerned  only  over  matters  of  general  interest  and  importance. 
The  government  of  Connecticut  was  as  much  a  federation  of 
towns  as  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  afterwards  a 
federation  of  States.  Here  again  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  were  foreshadowed. 

The  name  of  "  king  "  is  not  mentioned  in  the  instrument.  The 
founders  of  Connecticut  acknowledged  some  sort  of  shadowy 
allegiance  to  the  British  sovereign,  but  under  their  Constitution 
he  had  no  part  or  share  in  their  government.  No  right  to  rule 
the  people  was  acknowledged  in  anyone  except  the  people  them- 
selves. Connecticut  was  virtually  made  a  republic  as  well  as  a 
democracy.  They  wrere  willing  that  the  English  monarch  should 
pose  as  king,  but  he  was  never  allowed  to  perform  any  kingly 
functions  in  the  State  which  they  founded. 

The  Connecticut  government  was  worked  out  entirely  for 
themselves,  without  any  help  or  assistance  from  anyone  else,  by 
the  citizens  of  Connecticut  on  the  ground  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Thomas  Hooker. 

There  had  been  other  democracies,  but  the  usual  result  was 
an  exchange  of  the  despotism  of  a  king  for  the  despotism  of  a 
majority.  In  Connecticut  it  was  the  majority  that  ruled;  but  it 
was  local  majorities  that  ruled  in  local  matters  and  general 
majorities  that  ruled  in  general  matters.  The  power  of  the 
majority  to  be  despotic  and  oppressive  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Hooker  was  a  man  of  sublime  courage.  In  those  days  it  often 
took  more  real  valor  to  dare  to  speak  the  truth  than  to  bare  one's 
breast  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Cotton  Mather  quotes  the 
saying  of  one  who  had  admired  the  bravery  with  which  Hooker 
had  stood  up  against  persecution  and  bigotry  in  England: 

"I  observed  the  heroic  spirit  and  courage  with  which  this 
great  man  fulfilled  his  ministry.  He  was  a  person  who  while 
doing  his  master's  work  would  put  a  king  in  his  pocket." 

In  organizing  the  government  of  Connecticut  on  the  basis  of  a 
strict  democracy — a  simple  government  of  the  people — without 
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acknowledging  the  right  of  king  or  government  across  the  water 
to  interfere  with  the  will  of  the  people  here,  he  was  in  fact 
"  putting  a  king  in  his  pocket " 

To  her  everlasting  glory  be  it  said  : 

Connecticut  never  had  a  king. 

Connecticut  grew.  Its  towns  increased  in  numbers  and  in 
population.  The  Constitution  drawn  by  or  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Thomas  Kooker  was  embodied  in  the  charter  granted  by 
Charles  II.  They  had  their  Indian  troubles,  but  they  settled 
them  for  themselves.  They  were  true  Saxons  and  never  asked 
another  to  do  for  them  what  they  could  do  for  themselves. 
The  Pequod  Indians  committed  atrocities — murdered  men  and 
ravished  women.  A  little  army  of  ninety,  led  by  John  Mason, 
of  Hartford,  blessed  by  Thomas  Hooker  himself,  and  with 
Samuel  Stone,  his  associate  in  his  church  work,  as  chaplain, 
started  for  the  Pequod  country,  came  upon  the  Pequod  camp 
one  Summer  morning,  and  before  the  sun  had  risen  there  was 
scarcely  a  Pequod  left.  The  few.  that  escaped  were  driven  by 
Moses  Treat  into  the  Fairfield  Swamp  and  perished  there.  It 
was  a  lesson  the  Indians  never  forgot  and  the  red  man  was 
careful  thereafter  to  commit  his  atrocities  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut. 

It  was  1687.  For  half  a  century  the  seed  that  the  Hartford 
preacher  had  planted  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut  had 
been  growing.  King  James  II.  had  attempted  to  revoke  the 
charter  that  King  Charles  II.  had  granted  and  had  sent  his  agent, 
Andros,  to  Hartford  to  get  it.  It  lay  upon  the  table.  The  lights 
mysteriously  went  out.  When  the  candles  were  relighted  the 
charter  was  gone,  and  the  Charter  Oak,  where  it  had  been  hidden, 
came  to  be  the  best  known  tree  in  the  world.  Enough  of  its 
alleged  timber  has  been  sold  to  build  a  city.  While  the  tree  was 
standing  no  lover  of  liberty  ever  went  to  Hartford  without  look- 
ing upon  its  spreading  branches.  Since  it  has  fallen,  patriots 
still  make  their  pilgrimages  to  the  old  stump. 

It  was  1775.  The  news  had  spread  by  swift  messengers  of  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord.  The  English  men  who  had 
settled  America  had  risen  in  their  majesty  and  their  might  and 
taken  arms  to  defend  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  throughout 
the  world.     A    King   sat  again   on  the   throne   of   England   who 
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patterned  his  policy  after  that  predecessor  of  his  who  had  lost 
his  head  at  the  hands  of  the  contemporaries  and  kinsmen  of 
Thomas  Hooker.  A  king  sat  upon  the  English  throne  who  had 
determined  to  be  a  real  king  and  to  rule  Englishmen  in  England 
and  America  without  their  authority  and  to  tax  them  without 
their  warrant.  It  was  the  plan  of  that  king  to  send  his  army 
first  to  suppress  the  revolution  on  this  side  the  ocean  and  later 
to  use  the  same  army  to  crush  out  the  last  remnant  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Englishmen  on  the  other  side.  And  so  at  Concord  and 
Bunker  Hill,  at  Long  Island  and  Fort  Washington,  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  at  Monmouth,  at  Brandywine,  at  Saratoga,  at 
Cowpens  and  Kings  Mountain  and  Yorktown,  the  Englishmen 
here  were  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  their  English  kinsmen 
they  had  left  behind  as  well  as  for  their  own.  It  was  not 
Englishmen  alone  that  were  sent  over  here  to  suppress  the 
American  Revolution.  It  was  hired  troops,  Hessians  and  others, 
as  well.  The  English  king  could  not  get  enough  soldiers  within 
his  own  dominions  who  were  willing  to  fight  their  brother 
Englishmen  in  America,  and  so  he  employed  these  ruthless 
German   mercenaries   to  do   it. 

It  was  1775.  Throughout  the  towns  of  Connecticut  the  de- 
scendants of  the  men  who  had  followed  Hooker  from  Newtown 
to  Hartford  and  of  the  men  who  hid  the  charter  in  the  historic 
oak  and  bade  defiance  to  the  king's  authority  were  in  arms. 
Israel  Putnam  left  his  oxen  still  yoked  to  the  plough,  took  his 
gun  and  started  for  the  seat  of  war.  Men  from  all  over  Con- 
necticut followed  him,  and  when  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was 
fought,  two  months  after  Lexington  and  Concord,  Connecticut 
had  her  full  quota  of  men  there  to  take  part  in  the  initial  defeat 
of  that  series  of  defeats  which,  with  now  and  then  a  victory,  won 
American  independence. 

It  was  1776.  The  Continental  Congress  was  in  session  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  moved  and 
Connecticut's  representatives,  to  a  man,  voted  for  its  adoption 
and  took  their  chance  of  being  hung  as  traitors  to  King  George. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  drafting  that  Declaration  of  Independence, 
could  not  have  had  before  him  Thomas  Hooker's  sermon,  but  he 
doubtless  did  have  before  him  the  Constitution  of  Connecticut, 
of  which  that  sermon  was  the  inspiring  cause.  Thomas  Hooker 
and  Thomas  Jeffersc  n,  though  educated  in  far  different  schools, 
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were  inspired  with  the  same  ideas.  They  were  both  foremost 
champions  of  human  liberty.  They  both  stood,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  stood  later,  for  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people. 

I  have  called  Thomas  Hooker  the  first  American  Democrat. 
Thomas  Jefferson  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  second,  and  the 
author  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  comes  third — in  point 
of  time  only. 

I  would  by  no  means  detract  one  iota  from  the  glory  of 
Jefferson.  As  a  proud  Connecticut  man  and  a  descendant  of  the 
great  Thomas  Hooker,  I  bring  my  loving  tribute  and  gladly  lay 
it  at  the  feet  of  his  no  less  great  successor,  Thomas  Jefferson 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  the  advantage  of  having 
come  down  to  us  intact  in  the  language  of  its  author.  All  that 
we  have  of  the  sermon  of  Thomas  Hooker  has  been  gleaned  from 
the  imperfect  record  of  his  loyal  follower  who  heard  it.  All 
honor  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  its  great  author, 
but  equal  honors  I  demand  for  the  man  who,  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter  before,  had  preached  the  same  doctrines  from  his 
pulpit  in  Hartford  and  engrafted  them  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  he  founded. 

It  was  1783.  The  war  which  had  commenced  at  Lexington 
had  ended  at  Yorktown  and  American  independence  was  won. 
On  every  important  battlefield  the  blood  of  Connecticut  soldiers 
had  been  shed  and  Connecticut  had  been  the  banner  State  in 
furnishing  soldiers  for  the  war.  The  roll  of  her  patriots  was 
long  and  many  of  them  are  numbered  among  the  immortals. 

Nathan  Hale  had  volunteered  for  the  duty  which  sent  him  to 
the  meanest  of  deaths;  and  on  the  scaffold  had  regretted  only 
that  he  had  but  one  life  to  give  for  his  country.  Israel  Putnam  had 
fought  through  the  war  from  beginning  to  end,  never  missing  a 
possible  opportunity,  and  at  its  close  ranked  next  in  the  people's 
regard  to  Washington  and  Greene.  Wooster  had  won  undying 
fame  as  a  soldier.  Jonathan  Trumbull,  in  the  governor's  chair, 
had  been  Washington's  right  hand  man,  more  trusted  perhaps 
by  the  Great  Commander  than  any  other  man  in  the  nation. 
The  United  States  has  had  many  great  war  governors  during  its 
several  wars,  but  the  name  of  Jonathan  Trumbull  will  always 
head  the  list.  Menedict  Arnold  was  a  Connecticut  boy,  and  if  he 
could  have  died  at  Saratoga  he  would  have  ranked  in  history  by 
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the  side  of  Putnam  and  Greene  and  Wayne  and  Schuyler.  Ethan 
Allen,  another  Connecticut  boy,  with  a  handful  of  Vermont  and 
Connecticut  men,  had  captured  a  regiment  of  British  soldiers  at 
Ticonderoga.  "Fighting  Parson"  Daggett,  of  Yale,  had  proved 
himself  a  worthy  successor  of  the  fighting  Thomas  Hooker,  of 
Hartford.  The  State  was  full  of  heroes  and  they  had  done" their 
full  share  and  more  to  build  a  nation  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  whose  cornerstone  was  liberty  and  which  was  to  come 
to  be  the  greatest  nation  of  the  world. 

It  was  1787.  There  had  been  four  years  of  troublous  peace, 
which  John  Fiske  has  described  as  the  "  critical  period  of  American 
history."  The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Articles 
of  Federation  were  found  to  be  too  weak  a  bond  to  hold  the  nation 
together.  Delegates  from  all  the  States  were  assembled  to  try 
to  form  a  new  and  stronger  and  greater  United  States.  The 
great  Washington  is  at  his  best  in  history,  not  fighting  the  battles 
of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  not  at  Morristown  and  Valley  Forge, 
not  leading  the  armies  of  the  Revolution  through  the  war,  not 
receiving  the  sword  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  but  as  President 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  17S7,  whose  function  it  was 
to  save  what  the  war  had  won.  In  that  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion sat  as  delegates  the  greatest  statesmen  that  Connecticut 
could  furnish,  and  after  all  other  plans  had  been  discussed  and 
discarded  they  brought  forward  the  plan  of  Thomas  Hooker  on 
which  he  had  founded  the  government  of  Connecticut.  It  was 
adopted  in  its  essential  features  as  the  basis  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  government  of  Connecticut,  organized  in  1637,  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  organized  in  1787,  just  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  were  both  federated  republics. 
The  United  States  was  made  up  of  States  sovereign  in  all  matters 
of  local  import,  as  Connecticut  had  been  made  up  of  towns 
largely  autonomous  and  self-governing. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  too,  was  to  be  a 
government  of  law  and  not  of  men.  The  Constitution  was  made 
the  paramount  law  of  the  land,  binding  on  every  citizen,  on 
President  and  Congressmen  and  on  judges  of  the  highest  courts 
as  well  as  on  the  lowliest  individual.  The  citizen  was  vested 
with  rights,  not  made   the    recipient  simply  of  privileges.     Its 
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courts  were  open  to  him — not  to  seek  mercy  or  grace  at  their 
hands,  but— to  demand  what  was  his  own. 

The  Thomas  Hooker  idea  permeated  the  whole  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  gave  it  its  life  and  vitality,  so  that, 
though  drawn  for  four  millions  of  people  occupying  a  narrow 
strip  of  sea  coast  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  it  is  now  found  equally 
good  as  the  basis  of  the  government  of  eighty  million  people, 
occupying  a  territory  that  stretches  half  way  around  the  world. 

It  was  1789.  The  Constitution  formulated  by  the  Convention 
had  been  adopted  and  a  new  government  for  the  young  nation 
was  the  result.  Washington  was  the  first  president.  The  nation 
was  still  small  in  territory,  weak  in  physical  strength  and  poor 
in  pocket,  but  it  was  strong  and  mighty  in  the  character  of  its 
people  and  in  having  liberty  as  its  basis  and  the  democracy  of 
Thomas  Hooker  as  its  cornerstone. 

It  was  1 86 1.  The  seed  of  democracy  which  Thomas  Hooker 
had  planted  had  grown  into  a  mighty  tree,  but  the  tree  was  in 
danger  of  being  rent  in  twain.  In  one  important  particular  the 
statesmen  who  drew  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  had 
found  it  necessary  to  depart  from  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion drawn  or  inspired  by  Thomas  Hooker.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  recognized  the  legality  of  human  slavery. 
The  constitution-makers  can  hardly  be  blamed,  for  they  but 
recognized  what  in  fact  existed.  It  was  a  slave-holding  nation 
for  which  they  were  to  frame  a  constitution  and  slave  holding 
must  perforce  be  recognized  in  the  framework  of  its  govern- 
ment. But  the  slavery  of  the  black  man  was  incompatible  with 
the  entire  freedom  of  the  white  man.  The  same  cornerstone  it 
was  found  could  not  support  a  structure  half  slave  and  half  free. 
The  champions  of  slavery  had  proclaimed  the  right  of  secession. 
The  champions  of  freedom  rallied  around  the  banner  of  an  in- 
dissoluble union.  The  fate  of  civilization  seemed  to  he  hanging 
in  the  balance,  for  if  the  great  American  nation  should  go  to 
pieces  where  else  could  the  oppressed  masses  of  the  world  look 
for  a  triumphant  democracy  ? 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  man  of  the  hour,  and  the  nation 
which  had  for  its  basis  the  sermon  of  Thomas  Hooker,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  triumph- 
ant sword  of  George  Washington,  was  saved,  and  thenceforth 
and  forever  it  was  settled  that  the  union  of  the  American  States 
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was  a  union  that  could  never  be  dissolved,  and  the  flag:  of  that 
union  never  more  floated  over  a  slave.  The  sermon  of  Thomas 
Hooker  had  heralded  the  inauguration  of  American  freedom. 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  its  final  consummation. 

Connecticut  bore  her  full  part  in  that  struggle.  Among  the 
men  who  led  and  the  men  who  followed — commanders  and 
soldiers — her  sons  were  conspicuous. 

The  great  captain  of  the  war,  the  man  who  won  at  Shiloh  and 
Vicksburg  and  opened  the  Mississippi  to  the  Army  of  the  Union, 
the  man  whose  sledge-hammer  blows  cleft  the  way  through  the 
Wilderness  to  the  triumph  at  Appomattox,  the  man  who  received 
the  sword  of  Lee  and  for  eight  years  served  the  rejuvenated 
nation  as  its  chief  magistrate,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  a  name  ever  to 
be  honored  in  American  history,  was  descended  by  direct  descent 
in  the  male  line  from  Deacon  Matthew  Grant,  one  of  the  settlers 
of  the  town  of  Windsor,  just  north  of  Hartford,  and  one  of  the 
disciples  and  followers  of  Thomas  Hooker.  The  son  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  the  present  General  Grant,  is  one  of  our  Society's  most 
honored  members. 

William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  who  made  it  possible  for  Grant 
to  win  the  victories  of  the  Wilderness  and  to  receive  the  surren- 
der at  Appomattox  by  marching  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea 
and  destroying  on  his  way  the  resources  of  the  rebellion,  was 
descended  from  Samuel  Sherman,  close  of  kin  to  Roger  Sher- 
man and  one  of  the  founders  of  Wethersfield,  Stratford,  Stam- 
ford and  Woodbury,  Conn.  I  am  proud  to  number  among  my 
own  Connecticut  ancestors  Matthew  Grant  and  Samuel  Sherman, 
the  followers,  as  well  as  Thomas  Hooker  himself,  the  leader. 

And  wherever  throughout  the  war  the  fight  was  thickest,  there 
Connecticut's  soldiersdwere  found,  doing  their  full  duty  and  ready 
to  shed  their  blood  and  yield  their  lives  if  need  be  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hartford  preacher. 

It  is  1904.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Government, 
patterned  after  the  Connecticut  government  organized  by 
Thomas  Hooker,  now  extends  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  Orient 
and  from  the  Yukon  to  Samoa.  The  sun  never  sets  on  its  do- 
minions, for  it  rises  in  Porto  Rico  before  it  sets  at  Manila.  To 
go  from  our  easternmost  to  our  westernmost  possessions  it  is 
easier  to  go  east  than  to  go  west.  We  have  the  globe  in  our 
griP- 
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The  three  million  people  with  whom  we  started  our  nation's 
existence  have  grown  into  eighty  millions  and  we  find  ourselves 
to-day  the  greatest,  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world, 

Connecticut  has  too  limited  a  territory  to  allow  her  population 
to  cut  much  figure  in  numbers  among  the  eighty  millions  of 
people  who  now  acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
but  the  influence  of  the  State  is  by  no  means  confined  to  its 
geographical  boundaries  and  Connecticut  men  are  by  no  means 
bottled  up  in  Connecticut  territory.  There  are  more  Connecti- 
cut men  in  New  York  City  than  in  all  Connecticut.  Men  have 
gone  forth  from  Connecticut  to  all  parts  of  the  nation  and 
founded  new  Connecticuts  on  prairie  and  desert  and  mountain 
side  and  on  the  shores  of  distant  seas,  into  all  of  which  they 
have  transplanted  the  tree  of  liberty  whose  seed  was  sown  by 
Thomas  Hooker  in  his  sermon  to  the  organizers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Connecticut.  In  all  of  them  Connecticut's  plan  of  gov- 
ernment, modified  to  suit  circumstances  and  conditions  but  not 
essentially  changed,  has  been  adopted,  and  millions  of  people 
are  living  to-day  in  commonwealths  formed  by  Connecticut  men 
and  governed  by  Connecticut  principles.  The  town  meeting 
has  been  adopted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  land. 
The  principle  of  local  self-government  has  been  engrafted  on  the 
statute  book  of  every  State.  Governor  Odell  the  other  day  in 
demanding  a  greater  degree  of  home  rule  for  New  York  City 
was  simply  trying  to  engraft  more  Connecticut  principles  upon 
New  York  statute  law. 

The  activities  of  Connecticut  men  and  of  men  inspired  by  the 
principles  of  Thomas  Hooker  have  not  been  confined  even  to 
our  nation's  boundaries.  The  movement  reacted  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  passage  of  the  English  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was 
but  placing  among  the  statutes  of  England  the  principles  of 
Thomas  Hooker's  Connecticut  constitution. 

Connecticut  men  and  Connecticut  principles  have  gone  West 
as  well  as  East,  and  across  the  broad  Pacific  is  little  Japan,  half 
a  century  ago  a  wilderness  of  yellow  barbarism,  the  most  orien- 
tal of  the  Orientals,  the  most  Asiatic  pf  the  Asiatics,  but  to-day 
reorganized  and  revivified  by  our  Western  civilization,  they  call 
themselves  the    Yankees  of  the   Orient  and    are  fast  modelling 
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their  government  and  their  institutions  on  the  principles  of  the 
original  Connecticut  Constitution. 

Japan  now  stands  for  Saxon  civilization  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world.  In  her  present  contest  with  Slavic  and  Latii  ab- 
solutism she  seems  to  be  quite  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  but 
she  has  the  sympathy — and  if  she  should  ever  come  to  need  it  I 
am  sure  she  will  have  the  material  assistance — of  all  the  people 
in  all  the  world  who  speak  the  English  language  and  live  under 
the  benign  influence  of  Saxon  institutions. 

We  are  accustomed  to  do  honor  to  the  men  who  took  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  formation  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  In  celebrating  the  memory  of  these  nation-makers  we 
must  not  leave  out  of  account  Thomas  Hooker,  a  statesman 
who  ranks  with  Jefferson,  a  preacher  of  force  and  earnestness 
and  eloquence  unsurpassed  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  a  lover 
of  liberty  who  drew  his  inspiration  from  John  Hampden  and 
William  the  Silent,  and  a  Founder  who  is  entitled  to  share 
with  George  Washington  the  glory  of  founding  these  United 
States  of  America. 
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Probably  the  first  person  to  discover  that  Long  Island  was 
entirely  surrounded  by  water  was  Adrian  Block,  who  sailed  from 
Holland  in  1613.  Arriving  at  Manhattan  Island,  he  erected  a 
fort  and  a  few  dwellings  and  traded  with  the  Indians  for  skins. 
Late  that  fall  his  vessel,  the  "  Tiger,"  was  accidentally  burned 
while  lying  at  anchor  off  the  Battery,  and  he  wintered  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  next  summer  he  completed  and  launched 
the  first  decked  vessel  built  in  America,  the  "  Onrust."  In  this 
little  craft  of  16  tons  he  set  out  on  an  exploring  expedition  and 
was  the  first  European  to  pass  into  the  Sound  through  that 
treacherous  opening  which  he  aptly  christened  Hell  Gate.  He 
discovered  the  Connecticut  River  and  ascended  it  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Then,  returning,  he  crossed  the  Sound  to 
Montauk  Point,  visited  the  island  which  is  named  for  him,  gave 
the  name  Roodt  Eylandt  to  what  is  now  Rhode  Island,  and  con- 
tinued on  to  Cape  Cod,  where,  after  visiting  Salem  (to  which 
the  Dutch  had  previously  given  the  name  of  Pye),  the  limit  of 
what  he  regarded  as  the  Dutch  possession,  he  left  his  American- 
built  yacht  and  returned  to  Holland  in  one  of  the  Dutch  vessels 
which  had  accompanied  him  on  his  westward  voyage. 

The  grant  made  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  1664 
covered  a  large  territory,  including  New  York  State,  and  also 
"all  that  island  or  islands  commonly  called  by  the  several  name 
or  names  of  Matowacks  or  Long  Island." 

The  Duke  completed  a  code  (afterwards  commonly  known  as 
"  The  Duke's  Laws  ")  for  the  government  of  the  entire  colony, 
which  went  into  effect  in  1674.  These  were  promulgated  at 
Hempstead,  L.  I.,  in  1665  and  are  still  on  file  in  the  Clerks' 
offices  at  East  Hampton  and  Hempstead. 

Long  Island  very  early  derived  its  distinctive  name  from  its 
peculiar  shape.  By  act  of  Colonial  Legislature  in  1693,  the 
name  was  changed  to  "  Island  of  Nassau,"  but,  though  the  act 
was  never  repealed,  the  name  soon  became  obsolete. 
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At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Long  Island  by  the 
Dutch  and  English  it  was  occupied  by  thirteen  distinct  tribes 
of  Indians,  who  were  very  numerous,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
immense  shell  banks  on  the  shores  of  many  harbors  and  bays. 
Yet  the  conduct  of  the  Long  Island  Indians  towards  the  /hites 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  this  country.  Even  indi- 
vidual acts  of  aggression  were  rare,  and,  as  the  historian,  Prime, 
well  said  :  "  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  should  be  recorded  to 
the  eternal  honor  of  the  Long  Island  Indians,  that  they  never 
formed  a  general  conspiracy,  even  of  a  single  tribe,  against  the 
whites."  The  reason  for  this  is  found,  doubtless,  in  the  kind 
and  equitable  treatment  which  they  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
whites. 

Among  the  first  Europeans  to  settle  on  Long  Island  were 
some  Walloons,  who  came  over  with  Peter  Minuet,  in  1626,  and 
made  their  homes  on  the  western  end  of  the  island.  They  gave 
the  Wallabout  its  name.  The  first  family  to  settle  in  what  was 
afterwards  the  town  of  Brooklyn  was  that  of  Rapalje,  a  French- 
man. In  the  spring  of  1625  they  made  their  home  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  on  Jane  9th  of  that  year  the 
first  white  child  on  Long  Island  was  born  to  them.  An  interest- 
ing story  is  told  how  the  good  Peter  Minuet  discovered  this 
infant's  fondness  for  Indian  dumpling. 

One  day  Peter  and  three  friends,  having  crossed  over  to  Long 
Island  on  a  gunning  excursion,  became  extremely  hungry  and 
entered  Rapalje's  house  to  seek  refreshment.  Finding  no  one 
within,  they  helped  themselves  to  an  Indian  dumpling,  the  only 
eatable  they  could  find.  Just  as  they  were  concluding  their 
frugal  repast,  the  housewife,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  returned 
from  the  field,  where  she  had  been  assisting  her  husband. 
Finding  her  only  provision  consumed  by  a  company  of  lawless 
intruders,  she  gave  them  a  severe  reprimand,  calling  them 
thieves  and  robbers,  but  particularly  complaining  that  she  had 
come  home  on  purpose  to  feed  her  hungry  child,  and  they  had 
consumed  the  only  article  of  food  that  she  had  to  give  it.  When 
she  had  finished  her  complaint,  the  good-natured  Minuet  made 
himself  known,  and  promised,  when  the  ships  came  from  Europe, 
to  give  her  a  milch  cow  in  compensation*  for  the  dumpling.  He 
was  better  than  his  word,  for,  with  the  cow,  he  gave  her  an  ad- 
ditional tract  of  land,  for  the  support  of  her  child. 
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The  greater  part  of  Long  Island,  the  eastern  and  central,  was 
originally  settled  by  people  from  New  England,  who  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  older  colonies  on  the  main  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  government  of  the  Connecticut  Colony.  This 
alliance  extended  as  far  west  as  what  is  now  Queens  County 
and  caused  a  prolonged  controversy  between  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment of  New  Netherlands  and  Connecticut,  which  was  not 
settled  until  the  Treaty  of  Hartford  in  1650,  when  the  Dutch 
and  English  commissioners  met  at  Hartford  and  agreed  that  the 
easterly  part  of  Long  Island  should  belong  to  the  English  and 
the  westerly  to  the  Dutch,  the  dividing  line  running  south  from 
Oyster  Bay.  In  view  of  the  proximity  of  New  Amsterdam  to 
the  western  portion  of  Long  Island,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
eastern  portion  was  first  settled,  but  this  was  because  the  early 
arrivals  there  came  in  groups.  They  purchased  the  land  of  the 
Indians  and  obtained  patents  from  the  English  government 
authorizing  them  "  to  make  purchases  of  the  Indians,  and  settle 
thereupon,  with  as  full  and  free  liberty ,  both  in  church  and  civil 
government,  as  the  plantations  in  Massachusetts  enjoyed."  Some 
of  these  groups  actually  came  with  their  churches  already  organ- 
ized, and  enjoyed  divine  worship  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  their 
history.  Thus  Southold  was  settled  in  1640  and  Southampton 
about  the  same  time.  At  the  west,  however,  the  settlements 
were  commenced  in  desultory  manner,  and  while  the  first  Euro- 
pean family  to  settle  on  Long  Island  made  its  home  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  Brooklyn  and  others  followed,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  assumed  or  received  the  power  of  municipal 
jurisdiction  until  1646. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  first  houses  of  worship  erected 
within  the  entire  province  of  New  Netherlands  were  built  on  the 
easterly  end  of  Long  Island.  In  1640,  a  church  was  erected  at 
Southold,  and  one  was  commenced  during  the  same  year  at 
Southampton  and  completed  the  following  year.  In  the  city  of 
New  Amsterdam,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  Dutch  Church  was 
not  commenced  till  1642  and  not  completed  till  1647.  On  the 
west  end  of  Long  Island,  the  first  church  was  commenced  at 
Flatbush  in  1654,  and  in  this  the  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn  and  all 
the  adjacent  settlements  combined.  Tire  two  hundred  and  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  this  church  was  celebrated  with  great  cere- 
mony only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
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During  the  terms  of  the  Dutch  governors  of  New  Amsterdam, 
many  Dutch  and  English  came  to  Long  Island,  the  English,  who 
settled  Gravesend,  Newtown,  Flushing,  Jamaica  and  Hempstead, 
becoming  necessarily,  though  reluctantly,  Dutch  subjects.  Upon 
the  peaceful  conquest  of  New  Amsterdam  by  the  English  in 
1664,  Long  Island  became  annexed  to  and  a  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  note  that  the  first  Mayor  of  New  York  was  Captain  Thomas 
Willet,  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  His  great-great-grandson, 
Colonel  Marinus  Willet,  held  the  same  office  in  1S07.  After  nine 
years  of  misgovernment  by  the  deputies  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
this  territory,  by  another  peaceful  conquest,  came  once  more 
under  the  government,  of  the  Dutch.  Their  control  lasted  but 
a  scant  two  years,  a  period  as  to  which  English  historical  writers 
have  been  remarkably  silent.  During  this  time  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  Colonies  assisted  the  English 
on  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  Long  Island  to  make 
considerable  resistance  to  the  Dutch  government.  By  the  treaty 
of  Westminster,  February  19,  1674,  the  terms  of  which  provided 
that  England  was  to  receive  New  Netherlands  in  exchange  for 
Surinam,  the  colony  of  New  York  was  finally  restored  to  the 
agent  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  October  of  that  year  and  New 
Orange  became  New  York. 

Not  until  October  17,  16S3,  did  New  York  have  a  popular 
assembly,  after  Dongan  had  been  sent  over  as  governor  by  the 
Duke,  to  convoke  a  free  legislature.  "And  thus,  "says  Thomp- 
son, in  his  history  of  Long  Island,  "by  the  persuasions  of  a 
Quaker  (William  Penn,  whose  advice  had  been  sought  by  the 
Duke  of  York),  did  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic  prince  give 
orders  to  a  papistical  governor,  to  introduce  a  popular  assembly, 
elected  by  the  people  themselves,  who  had  before  no  share  in 
the  government.  An  event  similar  in  principle,  and  of  nearly 
equal  importance  to  that  glorious  independence  which  their  de- 
scendants  procured  for  themselves  in  less  than  a  century  after." 

The  condition  of  Long  Island  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  peculiar.  The  battle  of  Long  Island,  to  which  I  shall  pres- 
ently refer,  and  the  early  occupation  of  the  territory  by  the 
British  forces  prevented  all  expression  of  patriotic  sentiment, 
which,  as  the  years  passed,  became  stronger  and  stronger  in 
other  parts  of  the  colonies. 
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"The  inhabitants  of  Long  Island  generally,"  says  Prime,  "  are 
entitled  to  as  high  a  character  for  patriotism  and  love  of  free- 
dom, as  any  part  of  the  country.  Though  in  consequence  of 
the  island  being  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  army,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  held  under  absolute  subjec- 
tion to  its  close,  they  had  not  the  opportunity  of  engaging 
actively  in  the  contest,  yet  the  sacrifices  which  they  made,  the 
sufferings  which  they  endured,  and  the  assistance  they  render  :d 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented, 
entitled  them  to  a  place  among  the  most  patriotic  citizens.  It 
is  a  fact,  that  the  little  county  of  King's  alone,  while  under  the 
constant  surveillance  of  British  officers,  found  means  to  furnish 
more  than  $200,000  in  specie,  to  aid  their  countrymen,  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  rights.  Of  this  sum,  $5,500  was  furnished 
by  a  single  individual,  in  whose  house  a  British  officer  had  his 
quarters,  and  supposed. the  owner  to  be  favourable  to  the  royal 
cause.  This  whole  amount  was  loaned,  with  no  other  security 
than  a  scrap  of  paper,  which,  in  many  cases,  was  buried  in  the 
ground,  to  prevent  detection." 

For  six  years,  the  people  of  Long  Island  were  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  grossest  insult  and  abuse.  They  were  harassed, 
plundered  and  humiliated,  yet  they  were  to  experience  an  act  of 
injustice  from  their  own  State.  "  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  passed  May  6th,  1784,  a  tax  of  ^100,000 
was  imposed  upon  the  southern  district,  ,£37,000  of  which  was 
assigned  to  Long  Island,  as  a  compensation  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  State,  for  not  having  been  in  a  condition  to  take  active 
part  in  the  war  against  the  enemy!  "Thus,"  says  Wood,  in 
an  article  published  in  182S,  "what  had  been  their  misfortune 
was  interpreted  a  crime  ;  and  because  they  did  not  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  a  mighty  arm)',  to  whose  power  the  whole 
continental  force  had  abandoned  them  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  contest,  they  must  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine  ; 
and  after  being  pillaged  by  a  remorseless  enemy,  and  tortured 
by  their  constant  presence  for  six  gloomy  years,  they  must  be 
taxed  to  repair  the  losses  of  those  who  had  been  subjected  only 
to  occasional  depredations.  It  is  difficult  to  find,  in  the  whole 
course  of  human  legislation,  a  grosser  'violation  of  public  law 
and  the  immutable  principles  of  justice.'" 
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THE   BATTLE    OF   LONG   ISLAND. 


The  British  evacuated  Boston  on  March  i6th;  1776,  and  New 
York  became  the  strategic  center  of  the  war.  "  Neither  Hell, 
Hull  nor  Halifax,"  wrote  a  British  officer,  "can  afford  worse 
shelter  than  Boston."  Yet  the  British  fleet  first  refitted  at 
Halifax  and  did  not  arrive  at  Sandy  Hook  until  about  July  1st, 
when  General  Howe  landed  his  forces  on  Staten  Island  to  await 
reinforcements,  which  arrived  that  month,  increasing  his  strength 
to  30,000  experienced  veterans.  Washington  agreed  with  Jay, 
that  it  was  best  to  burn  New  York,  lay  waste  Long  Island  and  to 
defend  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  thus  preventing  New  England 
from  being  shut  off.  The  Continental  Congress,  however,  having 
resolved  that  New  York  must  be  held,  Washington  promised  "  his 
utmost  exertions  under  every  disadvantage,"  desiring,  as  he 
said,  "to  obey  the  orders  of  Congress  with  a  scrupulous  exact- 
ness." In  the  defense  of  New  York,  he  had  10,000  raw  troops 
scattered  fifteen  miles  apart,  for  none  could  tell  where  the  attack 
would  be  made  and  it  was  most  likely  to  come  at  more  than  one 
point  at  the  same  time.  His  position  could  hardly  have  been 
worse,  and  only  what  has  been  termed  a  military  fiasco  prevented 
a  sudden  termination  of  the  war  and  the  cause  of  American 
Independence.  Just  as  at  Bunker  Hill,  Howe  attacked  where 
Washington  most  desired;  but,  while  at  Bunker  Hill  he  had 
shown  rash  temerity,  in  this  campaign  his  conduct  was  to  be 
marked  by  extreme  dilatoriness.  On  August  226.  the  British 
landed  at  Bath  Beach,  Gravesend  Bay,  but  did  not  begin  their 
forward  march  until  four  days  later. 

Brooklyn  Heights  was  the  position  most  necessary  to  be  held, 
for  guns  mounted  there  would  command  New  York.  Before 
daybreak  on  the  27th,  the  British  line  had  advanced.  Howe, 
starting  early  with  more  than  half  of  his  army,  made  a  wide 
detour  by  way  of  the  Jamaica  road,  in  secret,  as  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  sympathized  with  the  British.  On  the  left,  General 
Grant  was  in  command  of  the  Highland  troops,  while  in  the 
center  were  the  Hessian  troops  under  General  von  Heister.  It 
was  the  first  time  these  mercenaries  were  used  in  this  country,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  they  would  fight  for  their  lives,  for  they 
had  been  instructed  that  the  Americans  gave  no  quarter. 

Grant  met  the  American  outposts  under  Lord  Sterling  (notable 
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ns  the  only  lord  on  our  side),  probably  near  what  is  now  Dyker 
Heights.  Grant  had  once  made  a  speech  in  Parliament,  in  which 
he  declared  that  with  5,000  British  troops  he  could  march  from 
one  end  of  the  colonies  to  the  other.  Sterling  had  been  present 
arid  had  heard  the  boast.  As  he  formed  his  men  in  line  of  battle 
he  repeated  it  to  them,  and  added:  "He  may  have  his  5,000 
with  him  now;  we  are  not  so  many,  but  I  think  we  are  enough 
to  prevent  his  advancing  further  than  that  mill-pond."  At  this 
time  Grant  had  more  than  5,000  men,  yet  he  did  not  drive  Sterling 
back  to  any  extent  until  ample  reinforcements  from  the  center 
and  right  of  the  British  line  had  come  to  his  assistance  ;  but 
this  is  anticipating. 

Opposed  to  the  Hessians  were  Sullivan  and  his  men,  defending 
the  Bedford  and  Flatbush  roads.  The  line  between  the  armies 
probably  ran  through  what  is  now  Prospect  Park  and  Greenwood 
Cemetery.  It  was  simply  impossible  for  the  Americans  to  cover 
the  stretch  of  territory  occupied  by  the  British,  and  Howe  easily 
outflanked  the  American  line  and  appeared  in  Sullivan's  rear 
shortly  after  the  latter  engaged  the  Hessians.  The  rout  was 
complete.  Wilson  says:  "The  Americans  were  outnumbered, 
ridden  down  and  sabred  by  dragoons,  riddled  by  solid  infantry, 
mowed  by  light  batteries,"  and  Sullivan  and  nearly  all  his  force 
were  made  prisoners.  Referring  to  this  engagement,  a  British 
officer  wrote:  "The  Hessians  and  our  brave  Highlanders  gave 
no  quarter;  and  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  with  what  alacrity  they 
dispatched  the  rebels  with  their  bayonets,  after  we  had  surrounded 
them  so  they  could  not  resist.  We  took  care  to  tell  the  Hessians 
that  the  rebels  had  resolved  to  give  no  quarter — to  them  in  par- 
ticular— which  made  them  fight  desperately,  and  to  put  to  death 
all  that  came  into  their  hands."  Another  British  officer  of  rank 
wrote:  "The  Americans  fought  bravely,  and  (to  do  them 
justice)  could  not  be  broken  till  they  were  greatly  outnumbered 
and  taken  in  flank,  front  and  rear.  We  were  greatly  shocked  at 
the  massacre  made  by  the  Hessians  and  Highlanders  after 
victory  was  decided." 

On  the  American  right,  a  brave  defense  was  put  up  by  Sterling 
for  four  hours.  His  line  of  battle  stretched  from  Gowanus  Bay 
to  the  Flatbush  road,  his  center  being  on  Battle  Hill,  in  what  is 
now  Greenwood  Cometery.  The  Connecticut  regiment  on  his 
right,  holding  the  Gowanus  road,  was  finally  overwhelmed,  and 
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Von  Heister  and  his  Hessians  at  last  poured  in  on  Sterling's  left 
in  a  most  savage  assault,  giving  no  quarter,  slaying  the  wounded 
and  mutilating  the  slain.  Cornwallis,  too,  coming  from  the  rout 
of  Sullivan,  attacked  Sterling's  rear  and  took  the  Cortelyou 
house.  Then  came  a  charge  which,  it  is  claimed,  has  never  been 
surpassed.  To  save  his  command  from  capture,  Sterling  re- 
formed his  line  near  what  is  now  the  junction  of  Fifth  avenue 
and  Tenth  street,  Brooklyn,  and,  with  less  than  400  remaining  of 
the  Maryland  Regiment,  again  attacked  the  enemy.  "  Artillery 
ploughed  their  lines,  infantry  rained  lead  into  their  ranks,  and 
the  Hessian  jagers  picked  them  off  from  the  hills  ;  but,"  says 
Palmer,  "  above  the  roar  of  the  slaughter  and  the  scream  of  the 
hideous  cheers  and  jeers,  the  shout  of  the  patriot  leaders  rang 
loud  and  hearty,  '  close  up!  'close  up!' — and  the  staggering 
but  unflinching  files,  grown  fearfully  thin,  closed  up  across  the 
corpses  of  their  fellows,  and  again  turned  their  faces  to  the  foe. 
They  drove  the  British  advance  back  upon  the  Cortelyou  house, 
and  never  halted  until  Cornwallis  poured  grape  and  canister 
into  their  faces.  The  shattered  column  was  driven  back — but 
only  for  a  breathing  space  to  gather  their  hearts  together,  as 
Sterling  pointed  to  the  struggling  masses  in  the  water,  choking, 
drowning  and  dying,  and  shouted,  '  close  up  !'  Panting,  bloody, 
wild-eyed,  they  gathered  about  him  once  more  and  charged 
again — this  time  with  such  frantic  impetus  that  they  swept  the 
gunners  from  their  battery  and  dashed  like  breakers  against 
the  very  walls  of  the  house.  Cornwallis,  astounded  and  con- 
fused, would  have  recoiled,  but  again  the  fire  from  the  jagers  on 
the  heights  drove  those  wild  lads  back — only  to  return  three 
times  to  fling  themselves  upon  a  reinforced  enemy  ;  of  scarcely 
350,  the  dead  and  wounded  prisoners  numbered  271.  Sterling  was 
captured,  but  through  the  unexampled  bravery  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Maryland  Regiment,  " an  hour  more  precious  to  Amer- 
ican liberty  than  any  other  in  its  history  had  been  gained,  and 
the  retreat  of  many  hundred  of  their  countrymen  covered.  The 
carnage  of  a  battle  could  scarcely  have  been  more  destructive 
than  that  retreat,  for  at  this  time  no  vestige  of  an  army  forma- 
tion remained — only  a  mob  of  flying  people,  among  whose 
masses  officers  and  ; >rivates  were  borne  undistinguished  along." 
A  monument  in  memory  of  this  gallant  affair  has  been  erected 
in  Prospect  Park.     Thus  ended   the   Battle  of  Long  Island,  for 
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Howe  did  not  follow  up  his  advantage  by  assaulting  the  de- 
fenses on  Brooklyn  Heights. 

Washington's  position,  however,  with  no  immediate  retreat 
possible,  owing  to  the  enemy's  complete  control  of  all  the  water 
approaches,  was  simply  desperate,  but  reinforcements  came  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  three  good  regiments,  one  of  which,  already 
famous,  was  made  up  under  Colonel  Glover  of  sailors  and  fisher- 
men from  Marblehead  and  Gloucester,  and  had  marched  over- 
land from  Boston.  At  this  particular  time,  Washington  needed 
men  who  could  handle  an  oar  and  trim  a  sheet  far  more  than  he 
did  those  who  could  only  handle  a  musket  and  wield  a  shovel. 
Colonel  Glover  was  a  man  whose  modesty  alone  had  prevented 
name  from  appearing  among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  it  was  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune  that 
brought  him  to  Washington  at  this  juncture.  Washington  never 
forgot  the  service  rendered  him  by  Glover  and  his  men  at  the 
most  critical  moment  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  East  River  and  know  something 
of  the  strength  of  its  tidal  currents.  The  Americans  had  only 
what  small  craft  of.  various  sorts  they  could  collect,  yet,  under 
cover  of  almost  providential  fog  during  the  few  dark  hours  of  the 
short  August  night,  the  second  after  the  battle,  those  sturdy  tars 
rowed  and  sailed  over  to  the  New  York  shore  the  entire  force  of 
about  9,000.  No  British  craft  patroled  the  river,  and  a  negro 
servant  sent  by  a  Tory  wife  to  inform  the  British  of  the  retreat, 
being  met  by  Hessian  sentries  who  could  not  understand  his 
language,  was  detained  till  morning,  when  the  information  was 
too  late.     Washington  was  the  last  to  leave  the  Brooklyn  shore. 

Howe's  dilatoriness  and  a  most  fortunate  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances had  enabled  Washington  to  withdraw  his  forces  from 
a  position  absolutely  untenable,  and  thus  was  made  possible  a 
continuation  of  the  war  for  independence. 

After  the  American  army  abandoned  Long  Island  to  the 
British,  the  prominent  Whigs  of  Suffolk  fled  to  the  mainland 
with  what  they  could  carry,  leaving  their  other  possessions  to  the 
enemy.  Those  who  remained  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  against 
their  wills  and  became  treacherous  subjects  of  the  King.  Most 
of  the  people  of  Oueens  County  took  tire  oath  of  allegiance  in 
good  faith,  and  observed  it.  The  leading  Whigs,  trusting  to 
British  proclamations,  remained   at   home  and  were  punished  in 
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various  ways,  many  suffering  imprisonment  and  death.  In  Kings 
County  the  situation  was  like  that  in  Queens,  and  the  leading 
Whigs  who  did  not  flee  were  thrown  in  the  Provost.  Soon  after 
the  American  army  had  left  the  island  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk  had  signed  a  representation  of 
loyalty  to  King  George  the  Third,  and  in  order  that  this  might 
have  as  much  influence  as  possible  in  the  other  rebellious  por- 
tions of  the  state,  it  was  published  in  the  New  Vork  Mercury, 
with  the  names  of  all  the  signers  in  Kings  and  Queens. 
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BRITISH    PRISON    SHIPS    OF    THE 
WALLABOUT. 


The  British  victory  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  the 
capture  of  Fort  Washington  in  November  following,  brought 
more  than  5,000  prisoners,  who  crowded  the  existing  prisons  in 
New  York  to  overflowing.  Awful  as  was  the  suffering  of  those 
incarcerated  in  the  city  prisons,  their  wretched  lot  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  utter  misery  of  those  unfortunates  who 
were  confined  in  ten  prison  ships  anchored  in  the  Wallabout,  for- 
merly the  cattle  transport  ships  of  the  British  and  used  as  pris- 
ons during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  These  foul  hulks, 
swarming  with  filth  and  vermin,  were  literally  packed  with  the 
captives.  Scant  rations  and  impure  water  were  served  to  them, 
when  anything  at  all  was  doled  out,  for  it  frequently  happened 
that  some  of  the  prisoners  received  no  food  for  days  at  a  time. 
They  received  no  clothing  and  became  mere  bundles  of  rags. 

There  was  no  medical  attendance  furnished  and  the  men  died 
like  sheep,  of  starvation  and  fever.  Such  a  relief  was  it  to  get 
a  breath  of  pure  air  that  the  cry  of  the  guard  every  morning, 
"  Bring  up  the  dead,"  always  met  with  an  active  and  plentiful 
response.  It  is  well  authenticated  that  on  one  hulk  alone,  the 
"Old  Jersey,"  over  10,000  of  the  prisoners  died,  while  the  total 
number  of  deaths  approximated  20,000.  An  eye-witness  of  some 
of  these  horrors  wrote  :  "  I  saw  the  sand  beach,  between  the 
ravine  in  the  hill  and  Mr.  Remsen's  dock,  become  filled  with 
graves  in  the  course  of  two  months;  and  before  May  1,  1777, 
the  ravine  itself  was  occupied  in  the  same  way.  In  May,  1777, 
two  large  ships  were  anchored  in  the  Wallabout,  when  the  prison- 
ers were  transferred  from  the  Whitby  to  them.  These  vessels 
were  also  very  sickly,  from  the  causes  before  stated.  Although 
many  prisoners  were  sent  on  board  of  them,  and  none  exchanged, 
death  made  room  for  all.  On  a  Saturday  afternoon,  about  the 
middle  of  October,  1777,  one  of  the  prison  ships  was  burned  ; 
the  prisoners,  except  a  few,  who,  it  is  said,  were  burned  in  the 
vessel,  were  removed  to  the  remaining  ship.  It  was  reported  at 
the  time  that  the  prisoners  had  fired  their  prison,  which,  if  true, 
proves  that  they  prefei  red  death,  even  by  fire,  to  the  lingering 
sufferings  of  pestilence  and  starvation." 
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As  early  as  January  13,  1777,  Washington  had  written  to  Howe 
about  the  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  ships,  saying  :  "  I 
hope  the  miseries  of  cold,  disease  and  famine  may  not  be  added 
to  their  other  misfortunes.  You  may  call  us  rebels,  and  say  we 
deserve  no  better  treatment,  but  remember  we  have  feelings 
keen  and  sensible  as  loyalists,  and  will  retaliate  on  the  unjust 
invaders  of  our  rights,  liberties  and  properties.  My  injured 
countrymen  have  long  called  on  me  to  obtain  redress  of  their 
grievances.  I  am  sorry  I  am  again  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
monstrating to  you  on  the  treatment  which  our  prisoners  con- 
tinue to  receive  in  New  York.  Those  who  have  lately  been  sent 
out,  giving  the  most  shocking  accounts  of  their  barbarous  usage, 
which  their  miserable,  emaciated  countenances  confirm.  If  a  real 
scarcity  of  provisions  and  fuel,  at  this  inclement  season,  is  the 
cause  that  our  prisoners  are  debarred  from  them,  common  hu- 
manity points  out  a  mode,  which  is,  to  suffer  them  to  go  home 
under  parole,  not  to  serve  during  the  war,  or  until  an  equal 
number  are  released  by  us.  Most  of  the  prisoners  who  have 
returned  home  have  informed  me  they  were  offered  better  treat- 
ment, provided  they  would  enlist  in  your  service." 

To  go  ashore  to  dig  graves  was  a  privilege  eagerly  sought 
by  the  prisoners,  and  the  fortunate  ones,  though  prevented  by 
the  guards  from  bathing  their  faces  as  they  rowed  to  the  shore, 
sometimes  managed  to  bring  back  clods  of  earth  for  those  left 
behind  to  smell  of.  Though  the  prisoners  believed  that  no 
efforts  were  being  made  in  their  behalf  by  their  countrymen, 
they  steadfastly  refused  freedom,  conditioned  as  it  was  upon 
service  in  the  British  army.  True  heroes,  they  sang,  with  what 
strength  remained,  their  patriotic  songs  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
the  first  anniversary  of  Independence  Day,  and  were  sworn  at, 
abused  and  finally  many  of  them  were  bayoneted. 

Philip  Freneau,  our  Revolutionary  poet,  himself  one  of  the 
prisoners,  told  his  story  in  a  thrilling,  if  not  very  lyrical,  poem 
written  in  1780  : 

"  The  various  horrors  of  these  hulks  to  tell, 
These  Prison  Ships  where  pain  and  horror  dwell, 
Where  death  in  tenfold  vengeance  holds  his  reign, 
And  injur'd  ghosts,  yet  unaveng'd;  complain; 
This  be  my  task — ungenerous  Britons,  you 
Conspire  to  murder  those  you  can't  subdue. 
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Of  the  food  he  wrote: 

Such  food  they  sent,  to  make  complete  our  woes. 
It  looked  like  carrion  torn  from  hungry  crows, 
Such  vermin  vile  on  every  joint  were  seen, 
So  black,  corrupted,  mortified  and  lean. 

His  tragic  reference  to  the  Hospital  Prison  Ship  was: 
Now  toward  the  Hunter's  gloomy  sides  we  came, 
A  slaughter-house,  yet  Jiospital  in  name; 
For  none  came  there  (to  pass  thro'  all  degrees) 
'Till  half  consumed,  and  dying  with  disease. 
******** 

O  may  I  ne'er  review  these  dire  abodes, 

These  piles  for  slaughter,  floating  on  the  floods — 

And  you,  that  o'er  the  troubled  ocean  go, 

Strike  not  your  standards  to  this  miscreant  foe. 

Better  the  greedy  wave  should  swallow  all, 

Better  to  meet  the  death-conducted  ball, 

Better  to  sleep  on  ocean's  deepest  bed 

At  once  destroy'd  and  numbered  with  the  dead, 

Than  thus  to  perish  in  the  face  of  day 

Where  twice  ten  thousand  deaths  one  death  delay." 

The  last  words,  "one  death  delay,"  doubtless  referred  to  the 
jailer,  Cunningham,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  prisoners.  There 
is  a  letter,  said  to  have  been  written  by  him,  in  which,  just  before 
his  death,  he  confessed  his  frightful  crimes  in  his  dealings  with 
the  prisoners.  There  is  some  question  of  its  authenticity,  but 
the  facts  which  he  details  are  susceptible  of  proof,  and  coincide 
with  historical  records. 

"The  Life,  Confession  and  Last  Dying  Words  of  Capt.  Cun- 
ningham, formerly  British  Provost-Marshal  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  who  was  executed  in  London,  the  10th  August,  1791. 

"  I,  William  Cunningham,  was  born  in  Dublin  Barracks,  in  the 
year  1738.  My  father  was  Trumpeter  in  the  Blue  Dragoons;  and 
at  the  age  of  eight  years  I  was  placed  with  an  officer  as  his 
servant,  in  which  station  I  continued  until  I  was  sixteen,  and 
being  a  great  proficient  in  horsemanship,  was  taken  as  an  assistant 
to  the  riding  master  of  the  troop,  and  in  1761,  was  made  sergeant 
of  dragoons;  but  the  peace  (in  the  war  with  Spain)  coming  the 
year  following,  I  was  disbanded.  Being  bred  to  no  profession,  I 
took  up  with  a  worn  in  who  kept  a  gin  shop,  in  a  blind  alley,  near 
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the  Cole  Quay,  but  the  house  being  searched  for  stolen  goods, 
and  my  doxy  taken  to  Newgate,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  decamp; 
accordingly  I  set  off   for  the  North  and   arrived   at   Drogheda, 
where,   in   a   few   months  after,   I    married    the   daughter   of  an 
exciseman,  by  whom  I  had  three  sons.     About  the  year  1772,  we 
removed  to  Newry,  where  I  commenced   the  profession  of  scaw- 
banker,  which  is  that  of  enticing  mechanics  and  country  people 
to  ship  themselves  for  America,  on  promise  of  great  advantage, 
and  then  artfully  getting  an  indenture  upon  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  on  their  arrival  in  America,  they  were  sold   or  obliged 
to  serve  a  term  of  years  for  their  passage.     I  embarked  at  Newry, 
in  the  ship  Needham,  for  New  York,  and  arrived  at  that  port  the 
4th  day  of   August,   1774,  with   some    indented   servants   I   had 
kidnapped  in  Ireland  ;   but  they  were  liberated  in   New  York,  on 
account  of  the  bad  usage  they  had  received  from  me  during  the 
passage.     In  that  city  I  used  the  profession   of  breaking    horses 
and   teaching  ladies   and  gentlemen  to  ride  ;  but  rendering  my- 
self obnoxious  to  the  citizens  in  their  infant    struggle   for   free- 
dom, I  was    obliged    to    fly  on   board   the  Asia   man-of-war,  and 
from  thence  to  Boston,  where   my  own    opposition   to  the   meas- 
ures pursued   by  the  Americans   in  support  of  their  rights,  was 
the  first  thing  that  recommended  me  to  the  notice  of  Gen.  Gage  ; 
and  when  the  war  commenced  I  was  appointed  Provost-Marshal 
to  the  Royal  Army,  which  placed  me  in  a  situation  to  wreak  my 
vengeance  on  the  Americans.     I   shudder  to    think   of  the   mur- 
ders I  have  been  accessory  to,  both  with  and  without  orders  from 
Government,  especially  while  in   New  York,  during  which   time 
there  were   more   than    2000   prisoners   starved   in   the   different 
churches,  by  stopping  their  rations,  which  I  sold.    (It  used  to  be 
said  of   Cunningham  at  that  time  :   '  He  fed  the  dead  and  starved 
the  living.')     There  were  also   275   American  prisoners   and   ob- 
noxious  persons   executed,  out  of  all  which  number  there  were 
only  about  one  dozen  public  executions,  which   chiefly  consisted 
of  British   and    Hessian  deserters.     The  mode  of  private  execu- 
tions was   thus   conducted  :     A   guard  was  dispatched  from  the 
Provost,  about  half-past  twelve  at  night,  to   the    Barrack   street, 
and    the    neighborhood    of    the    upper    barracks,    to   order    the 
people   to   shut  their  window  shutters,  an'd   put  out  their  lights, 
forbidding  them  at   'he   same   time  to  presume   to  look   out   of 
their  windows  and    doors   on  pain  of  death,  after  which  the  un- 
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fortunate  prisoners  were  conducted,  gagged,  just  behind  the 
upper  barracks,  and  hung  without  ceremony,  and  there  buried 
by  the  black  pioneer  of  the  Provost.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  I 
returned  to  England  with  the  army,  and  settled  in  Wales,  as 
being  a  cheaper  place  of  living  than  in  any  of  the  populous 
cities  ;  but  being  at  length  persuaded  to  go  to  London,  I  entered 
so  warmly  into  the  dissipations  of  that  capital,  that  1  soon  found 
my  circumstances  much  embarrassed,  to  relieve  which  I  mort- 
gaged my  half  pay  to  an  army  agent  ;  but  that  being  soon  ex- 
pended, I  forged  a  draft  for  ^300  sterling,  on  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  but  being  detected  in  presenting  it  for  acceptance,  I 
was  apprehended,  tried  and  convicted,  and  for  that  offence  am 
here  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death.  I  beg  the  prayers  of  all 
good  Christians,  and  also  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  God  for 
the  many  horrid  murders  I  have  been  accessory  to. 

Wm.  Cunningham." 

Of  the  above  extraordinary  confession,  Onderdonk,  in  his 
little  history  of  Suffolk  and  Kings,  says  :  '  All  the  dates,  his- 
torical and  local  allusions,  in  this  confession,  as  far  as  T  know, 
are  correct;  which  would  almost  incline  any  one  to  put  faith  in 
the  startling  disclosures  it  makes  of  the  secret  murdering  of 
American  prisoners.  The  question  of  its  genuineness  can  be 
put  at  rest  only  by  referring  to  the  London  newspapers  or  the 
records  of  Newgate.  It  was  printed  in  a  Philadelphia  paper 
towards  the  close  of  1791  (about  the  time  it  would  probably 
reach  there  from  England)  and  is  spoken  of  as  just  received 
from  London,  and  is  authentic.'  Thence  it  was  copied  into  the 
Boston  papers,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  much 
attention." 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Kelby,  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  writes  me  that  "  The  confession  of  Cunnigham  was 
published  in  the  'American  Apollo,'  Boston,  1792,  Vol.  I,  page 
68,  and  reprinted  in  the  'American  Historical  Record,' Vol.  II, 
page  441,  also  in  the  Memorial  History  of  the  City  of  N.  Y., 
Vol.  II,  page  540,  Note." 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  "  Old  Jersey"  was  abandoned  as 
she  lay,  but  so  great  was  the  fear  of  contagion,  that  no  one 
dared  to  board  her,  and  she  finally  sank  at  her  anchorage. 

For  many  year>  Lhe  bones  ot  the  dead  were  found  scattered 
along   the  Wallab out    shore,  and    even    now  excavations  uncover 
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them  ;  even  so  lately  as  1900  a  large  number  of  skeletons  were 
found.  As  early  as  1792  efforts  were  begun  to  remove  the  re- 
mains to  a  suitable  location,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  many  of  the  bones  were  removed  and  reinterred  near 
Front  street.  Appropriate  ceremonies  were  held  and  the  corner 
stone  of  the  new  tomb  laid  by  the  Tammany  Society  or  Colum- 
bian Order.  Later,  in  1873,  the  remains  were  again  removed  to 
Fort  Greene  Park,  where  ihey  now  lie  entombed.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  in  their  honor,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  a  splendid  memorial  will  mark  the  place 
of  their  eternal  repose,  and  tell  to  all  succeeding  generations  the 
story  of  their  martyrdom.  In  that  effort  our  order  should  have 
part  and  place. 
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steadfast  fov  (God  and  ©ountvn." 


The  New  York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America,  held  its  Eighth  Annual  Banquet  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  on  ihe  evening  of  May  13,  1904,  the 
297th  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  Jamestown.  Hon.  Robert 
B.  Roosevelt,  Governor  of  the  Society,  presided. 

Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  the  newly  elected  Governor- 
General  of  the  Order,  and  Lieutenant-General  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
U.  S.  A.,  were  guests  of  honor.  All  of  the  remaining  officers  of  the 
General  Court  were  present  as  guests  of  the  Society,  viz.:  Edward 
Hagaman  Hall,  Deputy  Governor-General ;  Rev.  Charles  Wads- 
worth,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Chaplain-General;  Edgar  Abel  Turrell,  Secre- 
tary-General ;  Henry  Duhring  Miller,  Treasurer-General  ; 
Walter  Seth  Logan,  Attorney-General ;  William  Allen  Marble, 
Registrar-General  ;  Edward  Everett  Sill,  Genealogist-General  ; 
Henry  Randall  Waite,  Historian-General.  Also  Hon.  William 
Winton  Goodrich  and  Col.  Ralph  E.  Prime,  Past  Governors- 
General  ;  also  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson,  Mr.  John  Foord,  and 
many  other  distingushed  guests.  All  of  the  State  Societies  of 
the  Order  were  represented. 

A  reception  by  Admiral  Dewey  and  Lieut.-General  Miles  pre- 
ceded the  banquet. 

After  a  very  satisfactory  menu  had  received  due  attention  the 
following  addresses  were  delivered,  the  publication  whereof  in 
pamphlet  form  was  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  : 

"  Our  Order." 
Hon.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  Governor. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  take 
charge  of  the  more  interesting  and  more  intellectual  portion  of 
this  entertainment  after  the  very  admirable  dinner  that  we  have 
all  enjoyed  to-night.  There  have  been  a  great  many  societies 
like  ourselves  formed  within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years — 
patriotic  societies — and  the  question  is  asked  :  What  is  their 
purpose?  What  do  they  do?  They  are  all  doing  good,  and 
this  Society,  though  not  as  large  as  some  of  the  others,  has  done 
its  share  of  the  good  work.  It  has  done  its  share  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  it  will  last  as  long  as  this  country  lasts.      [Applause.] 
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I  can  refer  to  the  time,  many  years  ago,  when  it  was  quite 
considered  the  thing-  to  look  down  upon  the  profession  of  war. 
The  man  who  carried  a  sword  or  a  musket  was  looked  upon  as 
little  better  than  an  assassin,  a  little  higher  than  the  murderer  : 
but  I  assure  you  when  the  Rebellion,  or  the  war  between  the 
States  broke  out,  the  "  Boys  in  Blue  "  were  looked  upon  with 
the  highest  respect,  a  respect  which  exists  to  this  day,  and  will 
exist  as  long  as  the  country  exists.      [Applause.] 

I  once  had  some  little  weakness  towards  arbitration.  I  was 
invited  to  the  Mohonk  Conference,  and  for  two  or  three  years  I 
intended  to  go  there  [laughter],  but  I  read  an  account  of  Korea 
and  saw  what  happened  to  her.  Korea  is  a  very  peaceful  nation. 
It  is  situated  with  Japan  on  one  side  and  China  on  the  other. 
Korea  is  a  peaceful  nation.  It  realizes  the  exact  idea  of  peace — 
peace  at  any  price.  [Laughter.]  If  you  buffet  it  on  one  cheek, 
it  will  turn  the  other  cheek.  It  was  the  teacher  of  the  Orient.  It 
taught  Japan  all  it  knows  about  civilization — the  art  of  painting, 
the  art  of  pottery.  Korea  stood  right  up  as  the  representative 
of  Eastern  civilization,  but  it  was  a  nation  of  cowards.  It  was  a 
nation  that  simply  wanted  to  hide  its  head  when  any  danger 
appeared.  What  is  the  result  ?  Japan,  an  ungrateful  scholar, 
devastated  the  country,  ill-treated  the  women,  and  murdered 
the  men,  until  there  was  in  one  section  of  Korea  where  there 
had  been  60,000  inhabitants  only  a  small  proportion  left.  Even 
China,  a  peaceful  and  quiet  nation,  thought  they  would  take  a 
hack  at  Korea,  and  went  into  that  country  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves rioting,  robbing  and  murdering.  A  representative  of 
absolute  peace,  she  wanted  to  howl  for  arbitration,  such  arbitra- 
tion as  we  experienced  in  the  Venezuela  dispute.  [Laughter.] 
That  was  the  last  finishing  touch  I  had  in  the  matter  of  peace- 
ful arbitration,  submission,  peace.  [Laughter.]  I  don't  want  to 
see  an  American  called  a  coward,  and  this  last  war  showed  that 
our  boys  were  as  brave  as  they  were  one  hundred  years  ago. 
[Applause.] 

The  Japanese  believe  in  the  worship  of  their  ancestors,  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  imitate  them  in  sending  down  to  our  descend- 
ants a  reputation  of  which  they  will  be  proud,  so  that,  if  necessity 
arises,  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be  a  little  shrine  in 
the  garden,  and  that  our  great-great-great-grandchildren  will 
go  out  there  to  worship,  and  will  keep  our  memories  green.     I 
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believe  there  is  courage  enough  ;  it  is  the  same  heroism  that  we 
have  here  to-night  [bowing  to  Admiral  Dewey  and  General 
Miles],  and  I  believe  we  shall  have  it  represented  as  long  as 
this  country  stands.  [Applause.]  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  this  country  will  become  the  dominating  power  in  the 
world;  that  it  will  be  united  America,  north  and  south,  whether 
speaking  the  Spanish  tongue  or,  the  English  tongue  ;  that  we 
will  be  united  in  one  great,  grand,  advancing  nation,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  oppression,  or  for  mere  aggrandizement,  but  to  spread 
those  great  doctrines  for  which  America  stands,  for  the  doctrine 
of  equal  rights  and  the  doctrine  of  giving  every  man  a  fair 
chance  in  life.  [Applause.]  That's  what  this  society  stands  for 
— a  courage  that  shall  make  anything  like  an  attack  upon  us  an 
impossibility  ;  a  courage  that  shall  place  our  standard  high 
throughout  the  world,  and  yet  a  humanity  that  shall  treat  every 
nation  with  consideration  and  a  defeated  foe  with  great  gener- 
osity.    [Applause.] 

It  seemed  to  me  that  during  our  war  with  Spain  our  successes 
were  almost  a  miracle,  and  I  don't  know  any  greater  miracle 
than  that  of  Dewey  at  Manila,  and  there  can  not  be  a  greater, 
finer  representative  of  Americanism  than  he.  [Applause.]  I 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  our  Governor-General, 
Admiral  George  Dewey,  who  has  consented  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  ''The  Navy."     [Applause.] 

Admiral  George  Dewey,  U.  S.  M.,  Governor-General. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  General  Miles  here  knows  how  I 
feel.  First,  I  must  thank  the  Society,  the  General  Court,  for 
the  great  honor  it  has  conferred  upon  me  to-day  in  electing  me 
the  Governor-General  of  the  Society  It  is,  indeed,  a  great 
honor.  I  thank  you  ;  and  next  I  must  thank  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  for  this  undeserved  applause,  and  I  really  want  to 
call  upon  our  President  to  reply  to  his  own  remarks,  because  he 
talks  so  well  [laughter];  but  I  think  I  am  expected  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  Navy.  It  is  an  old  subject.  The  Navy,  since 
the  beginning  of  our  country,  has  done  its  duty,  and  I  trust  it 
will  continue  to  do  so.  [Applause.]  At  present  we  have  better 
tools  than  we  ever  had  before.  We  have  the  finest  ships  in  the 
world  ;  the  newspapers  may  say  they  are  not,  but  you  can  take 
my  word  for  it,  they  are  the  best  ships  in  the  world.    [Applause.] 
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We  have  as  good  officers  as  any  other  country.  We  have  the 
best  enlisted  men  in  the  world.  [Applause.]  About  them  I  am 
not  bragging;  I  will  tell  you  why:  because  we  are  getting  in 
the  Navy,  as  well  as  in  the  Army,  young,  intelligent  Americans. 
I  have  seen  them. 

In  the  recent  accidents  on  some  of  the  ships  the  men  knew 
just  as  much  in  those  emergencies  as  the  officers,  and  no  greater 
heroism  has  been  shown  than  that  of  the  enlisted  men  on  the 
"  Missouri."  I  say,  with  such  ships,  such  officers  (which  are  as 
good  as  any),  and  with  such  men,  the  world  is  going  to  let  us 
alone.  [Applause.]  Judging  by  what  I  read,  and  hear,  and  see, 
I  think  the  American  people  intend  that  we  shall  have  a  good 
navy,  not  a  navy  for  aggression,  but  a  navy  strong  enough  to 
protect  our  shores  and  to  prevent  other  people  from  interfering 
with  us,  and  when  the  present  programme  is  carried  out,  the 
ships  now  being  built  and  authorized  by  law,  we  shall  stand 
third  in  the  lists  of  the  world  as  far  as  the  navy  is  concerned  — 
England,  France  and  the  United  States — and  should  stand — but 
I  had  better  not  make  comparisons  [laughter] — and  if  we  should 
be  called  upon,  I  believe  that  those  who  are  coming  after  us 
will  do  their  duty.  [Applause.]  How  I  wisli  I  could  talk,  but 
I  can  not.     [Great  applause.] 

Governor  Roosevelt  :  I  propose  the  health  of  Admiral 
Dewey.  [All  standing.]  The  Admiral  modestly  says  he  can't 
talk,  buthe  can  shoot.  [Applause.]  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
one  thing  during  our  last  war.  At  the  time  our  soldiers  were  let 
into  Cuba,  scarcely  any  food  could  be  procured,  although  they 
were  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  our  shores,  where  there  was 
an  abundance.  However,  there  was  one  man  who  took  up  their 
cause,  and  for  that  he  has  never  had  the  credit  he  deserves.  It 
is  very  easy  for  a  fighting  man  to  claim  credit  and  to  take  glory 
in  the  battle,  in  the  success  of  arms,  in  the  reputation  that  he 
will  make  there  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  protecting  his  soldiers,  a 
thing  which  is  more  important,  you  will  find  many  of  them  will 
shirk  their  duty,  and  some  will  fail.  I  believe  to-day  that  the 
cause  of  the  Russian  defeat  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  courage 
of  the  Japanese,  but  to  the  inferior  management  of  the  com- 
missary department  in  the  Russian  army;  and  that  man  who,  in 
our   country,  was   willing  to  care  for  and  protect  his  soldiers,  is 
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the  man  whom  I  have  honored  above  all  others  in  our  army 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  him  here  with  us, 
and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  him,  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  who  will  respond  to  the  toast  of  "The  Army."  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Lieut. -General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  appreciate  the  cordial  greeting  and 
am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being  with  this  Society. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  anything  concerning  the  army,  for 
that  subject  has  been  discussed,  that  toast  has  been  responded 
to  many  times,  and  as  the  Admiral  said  concerning  the  Navy, 
nothing  new  can  be  said  concerning  the  Army, 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  other  armies  of  the  world.  I 
have  seen  the  Japanese  army  and  the  Chinese.  Sometimes  it  is 
said  that  a  nation  can  be  so  strong  that  it  is  weak,  that  its  strength 
is  its  weakness.  Traveling  in  China,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  not  enough  patriotism  in  the  centre  of  China  to  last 
an  American  over  night.  [Laughter.]  Their  people  are  con- 
cerned with  the  struggle  for  existence  ;  to  obtain  three  or  five 
cents'  worth  of  rice  is  what  concerns  the  people  of  China.  Their 
soldiers  are  strong,  active,  but  yet  their  army  is  purely  mechan- 
ical. Their  service  is  like  that  of  the  hired  employee,  employed 
for  any  service,  and  they  seem  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  it 
just  about  as  much  as  he  who  does  any  manual  labor.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  Mikado  are  thoroughly  drilled,  small  but  strong, 
hardy  men,  inspired  with  patriotism,  an  army  fit  to  fulfill  its 
duties  splendidly.  Of  course,  they  who  would  serve  in  the  great 
army  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  must  be  strong,  hardy  men, 
and  they  are  proud  of  their  profession,  proud  of  their  history, 
proud  of  their  nation  and  proud  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  head 
of  the  Greek  Church.  The  same  way  of  the  troops  of  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey:  strong,  hardy  men,  serving  the  head  of  the  Moham- 
medan Church,  and  they  have  an  idea  that  in  their  sacrifices  they 
pave  their  way  to  the  heaven  which  suits  the  Turk.  But  in  all  the 
other  armies  of  the  world  their  service,  their  personnel,  seemed 
to  me  to  be  different  from  our  own.  We  find  the  men  in  our 
own  service  strong,  intelligent,  heroic,  educated  young  men,  all  in 
a  service  entirely  different  from  that  which  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing.     [Applause.]    They  serve  a  republic.    They 
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serve  a  people.  They  serve  an  Army  and  Navy  that  represent  a 
principle.  It  is  the  principle  of  a  free  country.  [Applause.] 
You  have  organized  this  Society  to  perpetuate  the  idea  of  the 
Founders.  [Applause.]  What  did  they  found?  They  founded 
the  free  institutions  which  we  now  enjoy,  wherein  every  man  is 
a  sovereign,  and  every  woman  the  superior  of  a  sovereign  [ap- 
plause], and  that  is  the  pleasure  of  serving  in  our  country's  ser- 
vice, for  we  have  an  idea  that  we  are  maintaining  a  government 
that  is  the  finest,  the  best,  the  most  liberal,  the  most  munificent 
of  any  nation  or  government  ever  established  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  ;  that  our  flag  represents  the  sovereignty  of  man,  the  free- 
dom of  man  and  the  institutions  that  we  enjoy,  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  serve  such.  [Applause.]  I  know  from  my  own  experi- 
ence of  forty  years  of  service  there  has  never  been  effaced  this 
pleasure,  whether  it  was  a  day  in  the  terrible  campaigns  and 
battles  of  the  Civil  War,  or  whether  in  fighting  the  savages  on 
the  wide  plains  of  the  West,  there  never  was  an  hour  or  a  day 
but  what  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  employed  in  such  a  service. 
[Applause.]  It  was  not  a  service  of  despotism  or  cruelty,  it 
was  a  service  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  mankind.  We  must 
have  some  sympathy  for  our  foe,  contending  against  a  savage  foe 
on  the  Plains,  and  yet  we  realized  we  were  protecting  the  home 
builders  who  were  planting  the  homes  and  colonies  in  the  West, 
or  the  mountains  of  the  far  western  country.  That  was  the  same 
service  that  our  fathers  were  engaged  in  during  the  early  history 
of  the  country.  They  came  here  and  founded  what  we  now 
enjoy  ;  they  came  here  and  settled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  founded  this  government  which  has  been  sustained  for 
over  one  hundred  years,  and  I  believe  that  when  such  a  society 
as  this  honors  the  patriotism  of  the  men  who  defended  the 
country  she  will  find  the  Army  and  the  Navy  inspired  by  the 
same  spirit.  [Applause.]  We  were  fortunate  in  the  Army  to 
have  for  its  first  Commander-in-Chief  that  soldier,  patriot,  noble 
man,  George  Washington  [applause]  who  inspired  in  his  follow- 
ers the  nobility  of  his  character  and  the  principles  for  which  he 
established  not  only  for  civilians  but  for  soldiers,  and  we  have 
endeavored  to  live  up  to  those  ideas  that  he  implanted,  and  I 
trust  that  in  the  coming  years  your  children  will  find  the  Army 
and  Navy  representing  the  best  ideas  of  the  American  citizen. 
[Applause.]     Although  we  are  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  we  do  not 
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surrender  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  American  citi- 
zen, and  to  be  a  good  soldier  or  sailor  in  the  American  Army  or 
Navy  a  man  must  first  be  a  good  citizen,  and  in  doing  so  he  car- 
ries out  the  principles  for  which  our  institutions  were  established 
and  the  principles  which  this  Society  represents.     [Applause.] 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  your  Society  and  I  wish 
you  every  success  in  the  future.     [Great  applause.] 

Governor  Roosevelt  : 

The  next  toast  is  the  "  Panama  Canal,"  and  we  expected 
General  Daniel  E.  Sickles  to  give  us  a  very  interesting  address 
on  the  subject,  but  this  evening  I  received  from  him  the  follow- 
ing letter  : 

Dear  Mr.  Roosevelt  :  1  am  sorry  to  be  prevented  by  indis- 
position from  attending  your  dinner  to-night  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me.  I  should  be 
proud  and  glad  to  talk  about  the  Panama  Canal,  but  I  have  not 
been  well  for  several  days,  and  the  doctor  objects  to  my  going 
out  this  evening, 

With  best  wishes  for  a  happy  occasion,  believe  me, 

Yours,  etc., 

Daniel  E.  Sickles. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Whenever  we  get  in  a  tight  place  in 
this  Society  we  can  call  upon  one  man  who  seems  to  know 
everything.  If  I  were  asked  to  speak  about  the  Panama  Canal, 
I  should  be  afraid  I  would  get  it  mixed  up  with  our  own  canal, 
the  one  for  which  a  hundred  millions  are  to  be  spent,  instead  of 
the  one  for  which  a  thousand  millions  are  to  be  expended 
[laughter],  and  I  would  probably  denounce  a  political  party  with 
which  I  am  not  affiliated,  and  that  is  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of 
this  Society.  I  call  upon  Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson  for  a  speech 
upon  the  "Panama  Canal."     [Applause.  | 

General  James  Grant  Wilson  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  must  take  issue  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  President.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Canal,  least 
of  all  about  the  Panama  Canal.  I  was  told  that  General  Sickles 
was  unable  to  come  here  to-night,  and  that  the  subject  was  the 
tl  Panama  Canal,"  and  asked  if  I  would  take  his  place.  I  cer- 
tainly know  nothing  about  the  Canal,  but  I  will  endeavor  to 
entertain  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  for'a  few  minutes,  but  under- 
stand, I  am  not  to  speak  about  canals. 
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Three  years  ago  I  was  a  guest  at  one  of  England's  great  coun- 
try houses,  a  house  that  belonged  to  a  great  soldier.  This  house 
was  purchased  by  the  British  Government  at  an  expense  of  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  presented  to  a  successful  soldier 
for  a  single  day's  work  at  Waterloo,  and  that  great  general's 
eldest  son  took  me  into  the  drawing-room,  and  I  saw  there,  occu- 
pying the  place  of  honor,  one  of  Stuart's  superb  portraits  of 
Washington,  and  when  I  asked  the  son  of  this  great  soldier 
where  he  had  obtained  this  great  picture,  he  replied:  "  My 
father  hung  that  picture  there  forty  years  ago."  I  said  :  "  Did 
your  father  admire  Washington?"  He  replied:  "He  admired 
Washington  as  the  noblest  and  the  purest  character  of  modern 
times — possibly  of  all  times."  That  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.     [Applause.] 

At  the  table  that  evening  I  met  among  others,  an  English 
officer,  the  last  survivor  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  army 
who  had  fought  at  New  Orleans  in  January,  1815.  I  met  him 
every  day  during  my  visit  of  a  week  at  this  place,  and  we  had 
many  talks  about  the  Civil  War,  about  our  distinguished  gen- 
erals and  admirals.  I  would  tell  him  about  my  own  Chief,  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  about  Sheridan,  and  Sherman,  and  Thomas  and 
others.  He  said,  "  They  were  no  doubt  very  excellent  soldiers 
as  you  describe  them,  and  also  Lee  and  Johnston,  but  none  of 
them  compared  with  Andrew  Jackson;"  and  I  never  could  per- 
suade the  worthy  old  general  that  any  of  them  did.     [Laughter.  ] 

He  told  me  an  interesting  incident  of  his  being  present  at  a 
great  naval  dinner  in  London,  and  among  the  persons  who 
spoke  at  that  dinner  was  a  young  British  officer  who  went  out 
of  his  way  to  abuse  and  attack  the  American  Navy  and 
American  naval  officers.  There  was  present  at  that  table 
an  old  American,  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  a  Boston  boy  who  had 
joined  the  British  Navy  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
so  continued  in  the  service  both  during  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812.  His  request  that  he  should 
not  be  employed  against  his  native  land  was  respected,  and  he 
was  put  on  other  duty.  It  happened  that  he  was  a  particular 
friend  of  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  who  gained  much  glory  by  being 
the  first  American  to  win  a  victory  over  an  English  frigate  in  a 
fair  fight.  When  this  young  officer  finished,  it  is  said  that  Sir 
Isaac  Coffin  arose  and  said,  "  It  is  pretty  well  known  to  all  pres- 
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cut  that  I  was  born  in  Massachusetts  ;  that  I  admire  and  respect 
my  native  land  ;  it  is  also  known  that  I  have  been  a  faithful  ser- 
vant of  my  adopted  country,  as  you  all  know  for  more  than  half 
a  .century.  But  I  cannot  listen  in  silence  to  the  unjust  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  this  young  officer.  He  has  been  pleased 
to  speak  of  the  great  victory  won  by  Captain  Broke  in  the 
Shannon  in  the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake  ;  but  let  me  tell  that 
young  man  that  if  the  Shannon  had  met  the  Constitution  with 
my  friend,  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  in  command,  there  would  have 
been  no  London  bells  or  tower  guns  fired  for  Captain  Broke,  for 
Captain  Hull  would  have  served  him  precisely  as  he  served  Cap- 
tain Lawrence."     [Applause.] 

About  a  week  after  that  he  took  me  to  see  an  old  British 
officer  who  was  over  one  hundred  years  old,  the  "Father  of  the 
British  Navy."  I  spent  two  hours  with  him  and  was  delighted 
to  hear  him  speak  as  he  did  of  the  fight  between  the  Shannon 
and  the  Chesapeake.  His  name  was  Sir  Provost  Wallace.  He 
was  believed  to  be  the  only  survivor  who  took  part  in  the  Boston 
Harbor  affair  of  1813.  He  received  the  surrender  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. The  Captain  was  wounded,  the  first  officer  was  killed, 
the  second  officer  was  sick,  and  so  the  duty  devolved  upon  the 
third  officer,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years,  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  the  Chesapeake.  He  became  much  interested  in 
a  young  officer,  Ludlow,  a  man  of  the  same  age.  He  had  him 
removed  to  a  place  where  his  injuries  could  be  looked  after,  and 
when  the  latter  died  at  Halifax,  this  young  officer, attended  the 
funeral  and  followed  his  body  to  the  grave  as  chief  mourner.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  remarkable  incident  that  I  should  be  sitting 
there  listening  to  the  only  survivor  of  a  battle  that  was  fought 
so  long  ago  as  1813.  I  am  sure  that  Admiral  Dewey  will  feel 
somewhat  interested  in  that  reminiscence. 

I  think  that  an  incident  that  was  told  to  me  by  Wellington's 
son,  which  occurred  during  the  second  war  with  England,  will 
be  interesting.  The  Duke  had  been  selected  to  take  command 
of  the  expedition  which  was  sent  out  against  Washington  and 
New  Orleans,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  They  then  asked  him 
to  send  in  a  list  of  three  names  from  which  a  commander  for 
the  expedition  could  be  selected,  and  he  wrote  Sir  Edward 
Packenham,  Sir  Edward  Packenham,  Sir  Edward  Packenham. 
And  it  so  happened  that  he  sent  Sir    Edward    Packenham,   who 
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happened  to  be  his  brother-in-law,  to  meet  his  death  in  the  most 
disastrous  defeat  that  ever  overtook  an  English  officer.  Nov/ 
the  reason  Wellington  declined  the  honor  was,  that  he  said  he 
would  not  fight  against  Washington's  countrymen,  and  in  this 
ring  which  I  wear  I  have  Wellington's  and  Washington's  hair 
combined.     [Applause.] 

Governor  Roosevelt  then  called  upon  Judge  William  W.  Good- 
rich, Past  Governor-General,  to  speak. 

Judge  Goodrich  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  suppose  the  acme  and  ingenuity 
of  human  cruelty  are  reached  by  this  exhibition  of  the  Governor 
to-night.  Two  minutes  and  a  half  ago  when  General  Wilson 
was  speaking,  he  turned  to  me  and  said:  "I  want  a  few  words 
from  you."  I  told  a  story  the  other  night  at  another  dinner,  and 
I  will  tell  it  again,  for  it  is  appropriate  to  the  situation.  It  was 
a  story  of  a  criminal  in  the  olden  time  who  was  cast  into  a  den 
of  wild  beasts  for  execution,  and  as  he  saw  the  open  jaws  of  a 
tiger  and  some  lions  approaching  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
meal  of  him,  he  congratulated  himself  with  the  fact,  and  said, 
"Thank  God,  I  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  make  an  after-dinner 
speech."     [Laughter.] 

The  trouble  with  this  Society  is  our  aristocracy.  Our  rules 
and  conditions  are  so  strict  as  to  great  ancestry,  pure  ancestry, 
patriotic  blood — are  so  stern  that  only  about  four  hundred 
people  in  this  country  have  been  found  to  fill  the  bill.  [Laughter.] 
Wre  have  had  a  somewhat  distinguished  list  of  Governors- 
General — General  Grant,  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  and  last,  with 
one  or  two  intervening  Governors-Generals,  last — I  hardly  say 
greatest,  and  yet  I  mean  it — Admiral  Dewey,  the  new  Governor- 
General.  [Applause.]  Now  for  one  I  was  quite  willing  to  go 
to  the  Governorship  because  I  was  not  distinguished,  but  there 
has  been  more  wire-pulling,  button-holing,  etc.,  to  secure  Admiral 
Dewey's  consent  to  his  election  than  that  of  any  man  who  has 
ever  accepted  an  office  in  the  United  States  of  America,  but  he 
is  here  and  our  Governor-General.     [Applause.] 

Here  we  stand  to-night  with  a  very  distinguished  representa- 
tion at  this  guest-table,  the  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  tin-  Admiral  of  its  Navy.  •  [Applause.]  I  am 
a  great  believer  in  these  hereditary  societies.     [Applause.]     We 
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have  in  the  various  societies,  including  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Mayflower  Society,  and  others,  a  band  of  American  citizens 
which  must  number  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  and 
women.  We  are  living  in  troublous  times.  I  am  not  a  pessi- 
mist ;  I  am  an  optimist  from  head  to  foot,  but  I  can't  help 
believing  that  in  this  country,  danger  to  our  free  institutions  is 
always  imminent,  and  the  banding  together  of  these  great  socie- 
ties of  the  best  blood  and  brains  and  morals  in  the  United  States 
may  save  this  nation  from  utter  wreck.  [Applause.]  We  forget 
occasionally.  Europeans  think  we  are  fond  of  bragging,  but  we 
forget  our  greatness. 

A  hundred  years  ago  and  we  were  simply  a  narrow  fringe  upon 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  We  had  struggled  along  until  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution  we  numbered  about  five  millions, 
and  in  a  century  we  have  grown  to  eighty  millions — become  a 
world  power.  The  Admiral,  like  his  predecessor,  Commodore 
Perry,  in  Japan,  opened  up  another  dependency  to  us  in  the 
Harbor  of  Manila  [applause],  and  another  great  Admiral,  gone 
to  his  reward  in  heaven  (my  associate  in  a  distinguished  con- 
ference some  fifteen  years  ago),  was  the  means  of  opening  the 
lower  part  of  Cuba,  although  he  did  not  participate  in  the  actual 
battle  which  destroyed  Cervera's  fleet. 

From  that  narrow  fringe — think  of  it ! — this  nation  of  ours  has 
advanced  with  its  population  overflowing  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
the  Alleghanies,  pressing  over  the  plains  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
beyond  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Sierras,  until  at  last  from  two  oceans  we  hail  the  world,  and 
from  our  western  shores  look  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  where 
civilization  had  its  birth.  [Applause.]  It  is  a  great  country, 
and  it  is  our  country,  thank  God  [applause]  ;  and  it  is  from  such 
societies  as  this  that  the  nation  will  be  established,  protected, 
defended,  enlarged  and  educated.     [Applause.] 

Governor  Roosevelt  : 

In  my  younger  days  I  was  a  fisherman.  I  have  persuaded  the 
members  of  the  finny  tribe  and  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  were  not  good  to  eat.  [Laughter].  We 
decided  to  organize  a  club  and  at  the  suggestion  of  this  man  it 
was  called  the  "  Ichthyologists'  Club."  and   I  have  always  had   a 
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deep  and  sincere  respect  for  Mr.  John  Foord  from  that  day  to 
this.  [Laughter.]  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr.  John 
Foord,  Secretary  of  the  American  Asiatic  Association,  who  will 
speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  ''American  Interests  in  the 
Orient."     [Applause.] 

Mr.  John  Foord  : 

For  centuries  the  glamour  of  the  East  held  sway  over  the 
minds  of  the  men  of  the  West.  How  to  reach  the  Indies  and 
Far  Cathay  by  a  shorter  sea  route  than  Vasco  de  Gama  had 
found  when  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  the  quest 
of  Columbus,  of  the  Cabots  and  the  rest  of  the  adventurous 
mariners  of  four  hundred  years  ago.  When  it  was  borne  in  upon 
the  minds  of  men  that  there  was  another  continent  between 
Europe  and  Asia  it  was  regarded  as  an  unwelcome  barrier  to  the 
achievement  of  a  thing  which  was  declared  to  be  more  divine 
than  human,  namely,  "to  sail  by  the  West  unto  the  East  where 
spices  grow."  When  the  broad  Pacific  rolled  before  the  eyes  of 
Balboa  and  Magellan  the  world  grew  bigger  than  it  had  been 
supposed  to  be,  and  the  shores  of  Asia  receded  into  a  dimmer 
distance. 

Ever  since  the  shores  of  Asia  have  been  growing  nearer  ;  for, 
ever  since  men  from  Europe  possessed  themselves  of  this  con- 
tinent, they  have  been  coming  closer  to  the  East  by  constant 
migration  Westward.  It  is  only  fifty-seven  years  ago  that  the 
United  States  became  a  Pacific  power,  by  the  conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  only  thirty-seven  years  since,  by  the  purchase  of 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  territory  of  this  Republic 
enclosed,  with  a  great  encircling  arm,  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
and  came  close  to  further  Asia.  Since  then,  Hawaii  in  mid- 
Pacific  has  become  ours,  and  that  great  outpost  of  Southeastern 
Asia,  the  Philippine  Islands  ;  so  that  for  twenty  degrees  below 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  twenty  degrees  above  the  Equator  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  is  in  close  touch  with  the  great 
Central  Continent  of  the  world,  and  the  hand  with  which  the 
West  clasps  that  of  the  East,  across  the  intervening  ocean,  is  the 
hand  of  this  free  Republic.     [Applause.] 

It  was  in  the  later  sixties  that  William  H.  Seward  made  his 
celebrated  prophecy  that  "  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islands 
and  the  vast  regions    beyond,  will   become   the   chief  theatre  of 
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events  in  the  world's  great  Hereafter."  The  ancient  world  grew 
up  around  the  Mediterranean  and  the  great  highway  of  its  com- 
merce was  that  inland  sea.  As  the  newer  civilization  advanced 
it  sent  its  ships  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with  the 
navigation  of  that  ocean  is  associated  the  material  progress  and 
the  mechanical  triumphs  of  modern  times.  We  are  but  on  the 
threshold  of  that  new  and  greater  era  in  which  the  influence  of 
an  awakened  Asia  is  to  make  itself  felt,  and  in  which  the  United 
States  will  be  called  on  to  play  a  part  worthy  of  its  place  among 
the  nations.  [Applause.]  Around  that  great  Pacific  area  is 
grouped  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  world.  There  are 
300,000,000  of  them  in  India,  400,000,000  in  China,  and  45,000,000 
in  Japan.  It  has  been  given  to  the  people  of  the  Island  Empire 
to  show  the  world  of  what  Asiatics  are  capable  when  they  imbibe 
the  teachings  of  our  civilization.  It  was  the  United  States  that 
passed  the  live  torch  of  modern  enlightenment  on  to  Japan,  and 
lo,  it  has  become  a  beacon  for  all  Asia !  [Applause.]  The 
mental  and  spiritual  illumination  that  first  came  from  the  East 
has  made  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  and  we  have  helped  to  pay 
the  debt  of  human  civilization  by  transmitting  it  to  the  climes  in 
which  it  was  born. 

To  us  who  see  in  the  awakening  of  Asia  simply  the  completion 
of  a  cycle  of  human  progress,  all  talk  of  the  Yellow  Peril,  of  the 
common  interest  of  the  West  to  guard  against  a  regenerated 
East,  is  pure  foolishness.  To  nations  who  think  that  their  profit 
lies  not  in  the  civilization  but  in  the  plunder  of  Asia,  there  may 
be  danger  in  the  discovery  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  modern 
science  of  warfare  beyond  the  ability  of  Asiatics  to  understand 
and  to  master.  But,  to  a  Government  whose  rule  in  the  Far 
East  is  guided  by  the  principle  of  educating  an  Asiatic  race  to 
govern  itself,  and  to  a  people  whose  trade  in  the  Far  East  asks 
nothing  more  than  equality  of  opportunity,  there  can  be  only 
satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  a  new  and  progressive  Asia 
accepting  the  ideals  of  the  West  and  profiting  by  the  lessons  of 
its  experience.  [Applause.]  The  heirs  of  the  martial  prowess 
of  feudal  Japan  have  shown  to  the  world  that  there  is  no  achieve- 
ment in  war  or  the  arts  of  peace  of  which  Asiatics  are  not 
capable;  no  height  of  self-sacrificing  patriotism  which  they  can- 
not attain,  and  no  principle  of  constitutional  freedom  which 
they  fear  to  accept.     [Applause.]     They  have  also  demonstrated 
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that  progress  in  Asia  means  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  rest 
of  the  world;  a  gain  in  productive  energy  which  enriches  native 
worker  and  foreign  trader  alike.  [Applause.]  Within  a  gener- 
ation the  export  and  import  commerce  of  Japan  has  increased 
nearly  thirty-fold,  and  to-day  the  United  States  buys  a  third  of 
all  she  has  to  sell,  and  sells  her  a  fifth  of  all  she  buys.  Twenty 
years  ago,  we  sold  Japan  little  or  nothing;  to-day  she  takes 
from  us  over  twenty  million  dollars  worth  a  year.  If  our  sales 
to  China  bore  the  same  proportion  to  population  as  they  do  in 
Japan,  they  would  increase  our  export  trade  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  millions  a  year.  If  all  the  Asiatic  races  border- 
ing on  the  Pacific  bought  from  us  as  freely  as  the  Japanese,  our 
export  trade  would  show  a  gain  of  over  three  hundred  millions 
a  year. 

Obviously,  our  interests  in  the  Far  East  lie  in  the  direction  of 
an  awakened  and  progressive  Asia,  able  to  hold  its  own  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  able  to  defend  itself  against  the  harpy 
nations  who  would  plunder  and  enslave  it.  They  certainly  do 
not  lie  in  the  direction  of  a  dismembered  China,  cut  up  into 
spheres  of  rival  interest  and  alien  sovereignties,  so  that  we 
should  have  another  Europe  facing  us  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Pacific.  If  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  has  been  anywhere  pursued  in  obedience  to  the  call  of 
"  manifest  destiny,"  it  has  been  in  and  around  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
[Applause.]  If  there  be  one  point  more  than  another  where  a 
check  to  our  influence  would  dwarf  the  role  which  this  Republic 
is  fitted  to  play  on  the  stage  of  history,  it  would  be  here.  The 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  have  stood  uncom- 
promisingly for  the  principle  of  the  open  door  in  the  Far  East, 
because  any  other  policy  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  partition  of 
the  most  populous  of  empires  and  the  richest  of  all  the  unde- 
veloped regions  of  the  earth  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
to  the  destruction  of  all  the  rights  of  trade  which  we  have 
acquired  by  treaty  with  that  empire,  and  to  the  exclusion  for  all 
time  of  our  influence  and  enterprise  from  the  equipment  of 
Eastern  Asia  with  all  that  belongs  to  modern  civilization.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  rightly  characterized  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  project  of  well-nigh 
incalculable    possibilities  for  the  good  of  this   country  and  the 
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nations  of  mankind.  But  it  can  only  prove  so  if  the  ocean,  whose 
gateway  we  are  to  open,  and  to  hold  as  a  trust  for  mankind,  is  to 
be  in  the  world's  great  Hereafter  the  scene  of  the  rivalries  of 
peace,  and  not  the  theatre  of  recurrent  wars;  if  the  coasts  which 
it  bounds  are  to  be  dotted  with  busy  marts  of  trade  and  not  with 
the  forts  and  arsenals  of  the  military  powers  of  the  Old  World, 
transferring  their  antipathies  and  jealousies  to  this  new  soil  and 
fighting  their  secular  quarrels  by  the  aid  of  races  whom  they 
have  cheated  out  of  an  independent  future  by  reducing  to  sub- 
jection. [Applause.]  The  true  peril  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
future  of  this  great  Pacific  area,  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  a  dominating  factor,  is  the  peril  of 
the  military  ambition  of  the  white  races,  and  not  that  of  the  yel- 
low men  who  are  accepting  our  culture  and  struggling  for  the 
right  to  enjoy  that  equality  before  the  law  which  was  gained  for 
the  people  of  this  Republic  by  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of 
America.     [Applause.] 

Governor  Roosevelt  :  The  next  toast  will  be  that  of  "The 
Building  of  a  Nation,"  responded  to  by  Mr.  Walter  Seth  Logan, 
Attorney-General  of  our  Order,  and  President  of  the  Empire 
State  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Walter  Seth  Logan: 

There  is  a  story  of  a  man  from  Brooklyn  who  died  and  went 
before  St.  Peter.  The  books  were  taken  down  from  the  shelf, 
and  on  the  credit  ledger  no  entry  could  be  found,  but  when  the 
debit  books  were  opened  it  was  found  that  several  folios  were 
occupied  with  his  misdeeds.  He  was  hurried  off  to  the  lower 
regions.  His  Satanic  Majesty  met  him  at  the  door  and  wel- 
comed him,  saying,  "  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  for  a  long 
time.  Hell  has  been  lonesome  without  you.  Let  me  show  you 
around  your  future  home,  so  you  may  get  acquainted."  He 
showed  him  the  different  pots  and  kettles  in  which  the  sinners 
of  different  degrees,  professions  and  occupations  were  boiling 
away  through  eternity  ;  he  showed  him  the  pot  where  the  sinful 
clergymen  were  boiling,  and  there  was  quite  a  number  of  them; 
the  sinful  physicians  had  a  pot  all  their  own;  the  military  men, 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  all  degrees  had  a  whole  compartment;  the 
historians  occupied  a  whole  floor;  the  literary  men  were  therein 
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abundance.  There  was  one  little  pot;  there  was  nobody  in  it, 
but  it  was  there  just  the  same  to  complete  the  outfit  of  the  estab- 
lishment: that  was  intended  for  the  sinful  lawyers.  When  his 
Satanic  Majesty  had  shown  this  gentleman  from  Brooklyn  all 
around,  he  showed  him  at  last  his  own  pot  where  he  was  to  boil 
during  all  eternity,  and  then  he  asked  him  to  look  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing, and  he  saw  something  hanging  there  which  looked  like  herbs 
in  the  garret  of  our  old  country  houses.  "  Beelzebub,  what  are 
those  ?  "  "  Those  are,"  said  his  Satanic  Majesty,  "  those  are  the 
men  who  attempted  to  speak  on  after-dinner  occasions  after  John 
Foord;  they  were  too  green  to  burn,  and  we  hung  them  up  to 
dry."     [Laughter.] 

I  am  always  glad  to  be  present  on  an  occasion  when  the  Found- 
ers and  Patriots  meet,  for  I  know  that  wherever  our  Society  is 
gathered  together,  there  I  will  find  myself  in  the  presence  of 
men  and  women  of  good  Saxon  blood  and  lineage  [applause], 
and  when  I  speak  of  the  Saxon  I  include,  Mr.  Governor,  you 
Dutchmen,  for  the  Saxons  and  the  Dutchmen  were  cousins  in 
their  native  Northern  Europe.  They  spoke  different  dialects  of 
the  same  language;  they  had  the  same  history,  the  same  institu- 
tions, the  same  virtues  and  the  same  vices,  and  they  came 
together  to  this  country  and  are  sharing  the  same  future.  It  was 
said  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Latium  that  their  chief 
characteristic  was  that  they  were  obedient  unto  their  rulers,  but 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  away  up  in  North  Germany  there  lived  a 
race  of  Teutons  and  Saxons  who  were  distinguished  for  just  the 
other  thing — who  were  not  obedient  unto  their  rulers — who  were" 
a  law  unto  themselves,  where  each  man  enjoyed  a  degree  of  per- 
sonal freedom  inconsistent  with  order,  but  consistent  in  every 
respect  with  a  brave  manhood.  From  the  obedient  inhabitants 
of  ancient  Latium  have  come  the  Latin  races  of  to-day.  From 
the  wild  Teuton  of  North  Germany  has  come  our  Saxon  civiliza- 
tion of  to-day.  Order  has  been  introduced  and  grafted  upon 
the  wild  liberty  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  result  is  the  domination  of 
the  world  by  the  peoples  speaking  the  English  language.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  builders  of  the  nation  to-day,  the  builders  of  the  great 
nation  of  the  future,  were  men  of  Saxon  and  Dutch  blood. 
[Applause.]  The  builders  of  the  nation'have  been  men  of  peace. 
I  honor  the  men  who  have  fought  on  land  and  sea  for  their  native 
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land  ;  I  honor  Miles  and  Dewey  [applause],  but  I  honor,  too,  the 
men  of  peace  who  have  built  upon  the  battlefields  of  soldiers  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  builders  of  the  Greek  nation  were  not 
men  like  Alexander,  men  of  war:  they  were  Socrates  and  Demos- 
thenes.  It  was  Cicero  who  built  the  glory  of  Rome,  and  not 
Cesar.  lingo  Grotius  shares  with  your  Prince  of  Orange  in  the 
jjlory  of  The  Hague.  Napoleon  will  be  remembered  for  his  Code 
long  after  Austerlitz  is  forgotten.  John  Hampden  will  live  in  his- 
tory longer  and  more  gloriously  than  Cromwell.  Lord  Gray,  who 
was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  through  the 
English  Parliament,  did  more  than  Wellington,  of  whom  you  [to 
General  Wilson]  have  spoken  so  eloquently,  to  build  the  English 
nation,  and  in  our  own  history  the  immortal  Washington  was  at 
his  greatest  and  best,  not  upon  the  battlefields  of  the  American 
Revolution,  but  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787;  and  as 
first  President  of  the  United  States,  as  a  man  of  peace  rather 
than  as  a  man  of  war.  Yes,  I  saw  in  St.  Louis  the  other  day 
that  magnificent  Exhibition  which  is  commemorating  an  addi- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  a  territory  many  times  as  large  as 
that  which  yon  added  to  it,  Admiral  Dewey,  one  May  Sunday 
morning  several  years  ago  ;  very  much  larger  than  the  Porto  Rico 
that  you  gave  us,  General  Miles;  and  the  man  who  added  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  to  the  American  nation,  the  largest  addition 
thai  it  has  ever  had,  was  a  lawyer,  an  ancestor  of  my  good  friend 
who  sits  in  front  of  me — Thomas  Jefferson.      [Applause.] 

A  great  nation  builder  sits  in  the  White  House  to-day,  or  if  he 
does  not  sit,  it  is  because  he  can't  sit  down.  Another  man  who 
is  willing  and  able  to  be  a  great  nation  builder,  if  the  people  so 
elect  this  fall,  is  now  engaged  in  his  agricultural  operations  at 
Ksopus  on  the  Hudson.  But  if  we  were  to  select  the  American 
of  our  time  most,  worthy  of  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the 
world,  I  don't  know  that  we  would  select  a  soldier  or  a  sailor  ;  I 
don't  know  that  we  would  select  any  man,  however  great  may 
have  been  his  services,  who  carried  the  sword.  I  think  we  would 
select  Andrew  D.  While,  New  York's  great  statesman,  who  more 
than  any  other  man  is  responsible  for  that  Tribunal  of  Peace 
which  is  now  situated  ai.  The  Hague. 

We  are  all  nation  builders  here  to-night.  We  are  engaged 
now  in  an  era  ■  :'  nation  building,  for  this  American  nation  of 
ours  is  by  no  means  completed.     The   structure  i^(  our  national 
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glory  has  only  just  begun.  The  problem  that  the  men  of  our 
generation  have  to  solve,  the  problem  of  nation  building  that  we 
have  to  solve,  is  a  greater  and  more  difficult  one,  in  my  judg- 
ment, than  any  of  those  which  our  ancestors  had  to  solve  a  hun- 
dred or  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  are  building 
the  American  nation  now,  and  how  shall  we  build  it?  Shall  we 
build  it  so  that  it  will  topple  over  like,  the  nations  of  the  past  ? 
Shall  we  build  it  upon  a  foundation  that  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  eternal  justice  or  righteousness,  or  shall  we  build  the  Ameri- 
can nation  that  we  are  building  now  upon  a  foundation  which 
shall  last  forever?  That  is  a  question  that  the  women  and  the 
men  (the  hundred  thousand  that  you  have  mentioned  who  be- 
longed to  the  patriotic  societies  throughout  the  land),  have  to 
answer.  In  my  judgment,  what  patriotic  societies  exist  for  is  to 
see  that  the  American  nation  is  built  so  strong  that  for  centuries 
and  centuries  to  come,  generation  after  generation  in  the  future 
having  come  and  gone,  it  will  still  be  the  beacon  light  towards 
which  the  world  shall  turn  for  its  inspiration.  [Applause.]  We 
are  the  nation  builders  of  to-day.  Do  not  think  that  we  can  rest  in 
security  and  peace  and  quiet,  and  that  our  nation  will  go  on  to 
everlasting  glory  and  honor.  No,  sir.  To  make  this  Empire 
State  Society  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  what  it  should  be, 
we  had  to  select  a  strenuous  old  man  for  Governor  ;  to  make  the 
American  nation  what  it  is,  to  guide  it  through  the  difficulties  of 
the  last  few  years,  we  selected  a  strenuous  young  relation  of  his — 
Theodore  Roosevelt — and  whether  we  select  him  again,  or  take 
the  man  of  Esopus,  we  shall  select  a  man  who  will  be  ever 
anxious  to  do  his  full  duty  and  ever  on  the  alert  to  secure  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  blessings  which  they  are 
entitled  to  enjoy.  Yes,  my  friends,  we  are  the  nation  builders  of 
to-day,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  build  that  nation  so  that 
we  shall  hand  it  down  to  the  generations  that  come  after  us 
better  than  our  fathers  handed  it  down  to  us.  If  we  do  that,  if 
we  members  of  patriotic  societies  throughout  this  land  do  that, 
we  shall  have  fully  justified  our  existence  and  the  encomiums 
which  you  have  been  so  pleased  to  pass  upon   us.     [Applause.] 

Governor  Roosevelt  : 

We  now  conclude  the  regular  order  of 'business,  and  this  very 
enjoyable  meeting  (and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me)  stands 
adjourned. 
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Ladies    and    Gentlemen    and  Associates    of  the    Order    of   the 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  America: 

I  have  been  asked  to  address  you  this  evening  on  the  subject 
of  the  Philippines.  In  accepting  the  invitation  I  understood 
that  it  was  for  a  dinner,  and  that  my  talk  was  to  take  place  after 
the  collation,  but  I  find  that  I  have  to  make  a  speech  first,  and 
unfortunately  I  have  not  prepared  one,  so  will  have  to  excuse 
the  disordered  arrangement  of  the  subjects  upon  which  I  speak 
to  you. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Spanish-American  War  brought  to  us 
the  Philippines.  This  war  lasted  only  one  hundred  and  three 
days  and  secured  to  the  United  States  strong  footholds  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  in  the  Philip- 
pine archipelago  of  the  East  Indies.  As  we  did  not  occupy  all 
of  the  territory,  and  the  military  conditions  were  such  that  the 
Spaniards  would  be  unable  to  protect  the  parts  occupied  by 
them,  the  Paris  Commission,  which  was  appointed  to  negotiate 
peace,  agreed  to  the  surrender  to  the  United  States  of  all  the 
Spanish  possessions  not  occupied  by  American  troops, for  the  sum 
of  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  In  this  way  we  became  possessors 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  not  only  as  conquerors  but  also  as 
purchasers.  In  the  beginning  of  our  administration  in  the 
Philippines  uncertainty  existed  as  to  what  the  United  States 
would  do,  whether  it  would  occupy  the  entire  archipelago  or 
take  only  a  small  part  of  it  for  a  naval  station  and  turn  the  rest 
of  the  country  over  to  the  Filipinos  for  independent  govern- 
ment. The  Filipino  troops  organized  under  Aguinaldo  became 
very  aggressive,  and  as  the  Americans  acted  in  a  kindly  manner 
towards  them,  the  Filipinos  soon  became  convinced  that  the 
Americans  were  cowardly  and  that  they,  the  Filipinos,  could  easily 
drive  our  troops  into  the  sea.  Conditions  gradually  grew  from 
bad  to  worse,  until  they  became  unendurable,  and  a  shot  fired 
by  an  American  sergeant,  who  was  at  an  outpost  near  Manila, 
upon  a  body  of  armed  Filipinos,  caused  them  to  return  the  fire, 
and  the  skirmish  gradually  spread  from  outpost  to  outpost  until 


a  general  engagement  was  in  progress,  the  immediate  results  of 
which  were  to  push  the  Filipinos  back  from  their  line  of  out- 
posts around  the  city  of  Manila,  and  thus  the  Philippine  War 
commenced. 

Our  army  consisted  of  volunteers  of  State  troops  who  had 
been  enlisted  for  the  Spanish  War,  with  a  very  small  body  of 
regulars.  The  volunteer  troops  had  been  enlisted  for  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  there  was  a  question  as  to  the  legality  of  keep- 
ing these  volunteers  in  military  service  after  the  war  with  Spain 
was  over,  so  our  army  had  to  be  reorganized,  though  our  troops 
already  in  the  Philippines  were  pushed  out  from  Manila  as  far 
as  San  Fernando  on  the  north,  Imus  on  the  southwest,  and 
Calamba  to  the  south.  My  part  of  the  line  was  fourteen  miles 
from  Manila,  at  the  town  of  Imus,  in  Cavite  province.  This  was 
known  as  "  the  southern  line"  and  covered  a  territory  of  twelve 
to  thirteen  miles  in  extent,  and  I  had  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
hundred  men  with  which  to  confront  an  insurgent  force  esti- 
mated to  be  from  five  to  six  thousand.  Of  course  these  insur- 
gents made  my  occupation  of  the  line  as  difficult  as  possible,  by 
night  attacks  at  various  points,  from  time  to  time.  This  con- 
dition prevailed  until  the  new  volunteer  army  arrived,  and  early 
in  'November  a  general  advance  of  our  troops  commenced.  By 
the  middle  of  December  the  insurgent  armies  were  scattered  to 
the  winds,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.     Then  the  guerilla  war  commenced. 

The  guerilla  war  was  most  tedious,  as  the  insurgents  scattered, 
having  rendezvous  in  the  hills  and  could  rely  upon  their  own 
people.  But  as  the  American  government  showed  good  inten- 
tions, some  few  of  the  Filipinos  began  to  feel  a  friendship  for 
us  and  became  convinced  that  the  Americans  would  give  them 
a  good  government.  At  any  rate,  it  did  not  seem  probable  that 
the  insurgents  could  succeed.  This  caused  the  scattered  insur- 
gents to  heap  punishment  upon  such  of  their  own  people  as  they 
called  "  Americanistis,"  and  their  punishments  of  them  were 
most  cruel.  In  order  to  meet  this  condition,  the  American 
troops  were  divided  into  small  parties  and  occupied  all  the 
towns,  with  many  of  the  more  important  barrios,  in  order  to 
extend  protection  to  those  who  were  friendly  to  the  American 
cause.  The  cruelty  of  these  insurgents  soon  alienated  individual 
Filipinos  from  theii  cause,  and   out  of  revenge,  where  they  had 


been  injured,  they  would  give  the  American  troops  such  infor- 
mation as  would  result  in  the  capture  of  insurgent  arms.  But 
unfortunately  the  talk  of  some  of  the  people  in  America  about 
abandoning  the  Philippines  left  an  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of 
many  friendly  Filipinos  as  to  whether  or  not  we  would  abandon 
the  country  and  leave  them  in  the  lurch  and  that  it  would  net  be 
well  for  them  to  have  the  reputation  of  having  been  too  friendly 
to  the  Americans.  However,  as  soon  as  the  re-election  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  was  known  these  people  began  to  come  forward, 
and  through  the  information  they  gave,  we  rapidly  secured  the 
arms  in  the  possession  of  these  insurgents,  so  that  in  my  com- 
mand alone  I  secured  4,800  rifles. 

Guerilla  warfare  is  most  arduous  and  distressing.  Our  soldiers 
were  subjected  to  ambuscades,  assault  and  assassination  at  all 
times,  and  yet  it  was  our  policy  to  be  friendly  with  the  natives. 
To  illustrate:  the  town  of  Baliuag,  in  the  province  of  Bulacan,was 
the  headquarters  station  of  a  regiment,  the  35th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
which  garrisoned  the  eastern  half  of  the  province.  The  provost 
marshal  had  employed  in  his  office  a  young  native  of  good 
standing,  named  Rosario,  who  seemed  to  be  friendly  to  the 
American  cause.  This  young  man  would  occasionally  report 
the  presence  of  insurgents  at  some  nearby  town  or  barrio  and 
the  United  States  troops  would  immediately  make  a  descent 
upon  the  place,  but  in  every  case  they  found  that  the  insurgents 
had  disappeared  a  short  time  before  and  no  one  there  would 
know  where  they  had  gone.  This  information  of  Rosario,  of 
course,  impressed  the  officers  with  his  loyalty  and  good  faith, 
though  somehow  our  troops,  while  coming  very  near  the  insur- 
gents through  his  information,  never  seemed  to  be  able  to  catch 
them.  On  one  occasion  a  Filipino  by  the  name  of  Buencamino, 
who  was  the  Presidente  of  the  town  of  San  Magil  and  had  really 
shown  a  desire  to  assist  the  Americans,  appeared  in  Baliuag  and 
asked  for  an  escort  to  take  him  to  San  Cagil,  as  he  said  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  go  through  the  country 
without  American  protection.  The  provost  at  Baliuag  sent 
Rosario  out  to  hire  three  little  Philippine  carriages,  and  a  guard 
of  six  soldiers  was  detailed  to  escort  Buencamino.  About  half 
way  between  Baliuag  and  San  Magil,  Buencamino  and  his 
escort  were  ambuscaded,  three  of  the  soldiers  being  shot  down 
and  Buencamino  and  the  other  three 'captured  and   afterwards 


killed.  Some  time  later,  papers  were  found  by  us  which  indi- 
cated that  this  Filipino  employee,  Rosario,  whom  we  had  trusted, 
was  the  actual  leader  of  this  insurgent  band,  and  that  when  he 
went  out  to  hire  the  wagons  for  Buencamino  and  the  escort,  he 
had  gathered  up  his  insurgent  followers  in  the  town  and  sent 
them  out  in  advance  to  waylay  Buencamino  and  his  party.  Of 
course,  when  this  evidence  was  found,  Rosario  was  arrested, 
tried  and  punished. 

Another  incident  showing  the  difficulties  that  we  had  to  deal 
with,  which  happened  in  my  command,  occurred  in  the  province 
of  Bataan.  I  had  two  companies  of  the  326.  Regiment  of  United 
States  Infantry  stationed  at  the  town  of  Dinalupijan,  an  impor- 
tant place,  as  it  was  located  some  little  distance  back  from  the 
coast  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass  over  the  Zambales  Mountains. 
The  natives  here  seemed  to  be  very  friendly  and  fraternized 
with  our  troops.  It  was  the  custom  every  ten  days  to  send  a 
wagon  from  Dinalupijan  with  a  small  detachment  to  the  town 
of  Orien  for  supplies.  Of  course  the  natives  soon  learned  of 
the  strength  and  travel  of  this  escort,  and  one  day  when  it 
passed  down  to  Orien  they  broke  down  a  culvert  on  the  road,  so 
that  when  the  loaded  wagon  came  back  its  wheel  went  through 
the  culvert  with  a  jolt  and  the  soldiers  collected  around  to  raise 
the  wheel  out  of  the  hole.  While  they  were  thus  bunched 
together,  the  insurgents,  who  were  hidden  in  bamboo  bushes, 
not  more  than  forty  to  fifty  yards  away,  fired  a  volley  into  them. 
Six  of  the  eleven  United  States  soldiers  fell  dead  or  mortally 
wounded;  the  other  five  jumped  across  the  road  and  succeeded 
in  holding  the  insurgents  off,  and  worked  their  way  back  to 
Orien. 

It  was  a  constant  strain  upon  one's  mind  to  guard  against  these 
actions  by  apparently  friendly  natives,  and  one  had  to  always  be 
on  his  guard  to  escape  assassination.  A  little  carelessness  would 
lead  in  a  very  short  time  to  death  or  capture.  You  all  remem- 
ber the  terrible  disaster  that  happened  to  Captain  Connell's 
company  of  the  9th  Infantry  at  Balangaga,  Samar. 

To  me  personally  this  guerilla  war  was  extremely  interesting. 
It  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  being  in  the  field  a  great  deal 
under  the  most  exciting  conditions,  and  during  the  last  three  or 
four  months  of  the  guerilla  war  in  the  fifth  district,  which  dis- 
trict  I  commanded   and   which,  I  take  pri'de  in  saying,  was  the 


t':r>t  to  come  under  civil  government,  the  insurgents  did  me  the 
great  honor  to  make  their  war  upon  me  personally.  I  was  told 
that  they  had  directions  to  kill  me,  in  the  belief  that  if  they 
could  get  rid  of  me  they  would  have  no  further  trouble  in  that 
district.  The  result  of  their  flattering  attentions  to  me  was, 
that  I  was  compelled  to  be  exceeding  observant  in  going  from 
place  to  place,  and  I  was  personally  engaged  in  frequent  little 
skirmishes.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  visiting  the  province 
of  Bataan,  I  received  information  that  the  insurgents  had  laid 
an  ambuscade  for  me  at  the  Barrio  of  Ano,  which  was  a  small 
village  in  a  valley  through  which  I  had  to  pass  on  my  way  back 
to  my  headquarters  at  Angeles,  in  the  province  of  Pampanga. 
I  had  about  twenty  scouts  with  me,  and  so  in  approaching  Ano 
I  scattered  the  men  in  skirmish  line  and  passed  through,  and 
thus  surprised  the  would-be  ambuscade.  We,  the  insurgents, 
and  I  with  escort  had  a  little  fight,  and  I  afterwards  saw  in  an 
insurgent  paper  published  at  Hong  Kong  a  reference  to  this  fight 
as  being  a  "  cruel  one  "  in  which  more  insurgents  were  killed  than 
necessary.  This  paper  said  that  my  party  had  killed  eighteen  of 
the  insurgents.  I  do  not  know  that  this  was  true,  as  I  only  saw 
nine  dead,  which  number  I  mentioned  in  my  official  report.  This 
was  about  the  last  attempt  that  was  made  upon  my  life,  as  in  a 
very  short  time  afterwards  this  province  became  pacified  and 
civil  government  established,  and  my  enemies  became  my  friends. 

A  question  often  asked  in  the  United  States  is,  will  holding 
the  Philippines  pay;  is  it  worth  while  for  us  to  retain  them  ?  To 
answer  this,  I  will  say  that  the  Americans  are  divided  into  four 
classes  of  people  :  a  small  one  saying  that  we  have  no  right  to 
be  in  the  Philippines  at  all  ;  another  and  a  large  class  being 
indifferent ;  a  third  and  larger  class  believing  that  the  islands 
are  legitimately  ours  and  our  possession  of  them  is  an  advantage 
to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the  Philippine  people  ;  the 
fourth  class  look  upon  the  question  entirely  as  to  its  material 
advantages  and  ask,  does  the  possession  of  the  Philippines  pay  ? 

I  believe  I  have  answered  the  first  class  of  people,  and  I  can- 
not see  where  there  is  any  doubt  of  our  absolutely  honorable 
right  to  retain  the  possession  of  the  Philippines.  The  indifferent 
class  of  people  will  naturally  throw  their  voice  from  time  to 
time  on  different  sides  of  the  question,  as  the  arguments  are 
presented    to    them.     The    third    class,    of    course,  are    those 
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answered  by  the  first.  And  to  the  fourth  class,  people  who 
look  entirely  as  to  the  material  advantage  of  possessing  the 
Philippines,  we  can  give  the  following  answer:  The  possession 
of  the  Philippines  has  cost  the  people  of  the  United  States  about 
$170,000,000,  the  larger  part  of  which  was  necessarily  spent  in 
suppressing  the  insurrection.  Now,  the  material  advantage  that 
we  derive  in  the  possession  of  the  Philippines,  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents,  is  great,  our  trade  with  the  islands  amounting 
to  some  twenty  millions  a  year.  This  is  distributed  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  is  growing.  To  what  extent  it 
will  increase  no  one  knows,  but  in  my  opinion,  even  with  the 
present  business  between  the  two  countries,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  have  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Philippines  returned  to  them,  and  the  business 
of  the  future  will  be  clear  profit. 

Strategically,  the  islands  are  of  vast  value,  as  it  enables  us  to 
be  near  the  Asiatic  shore  with  a  base  of  supplies  and  a  body  of 
troops  ready  to  support  the  diplomatic  measures  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  the  "  open  door,"  and  I  assume  you  that  a  division 
of  troops  on  hand  in  the  Philippines,  with  Manila  or  Subig  Bay 
as  a  base,  is  worth  more  to  the  United  States  than  the  entire 
cost  that  we  have  been  put  to  for  the  Philippines.  The  fact  of  our 
possessing  this  base  would  make  enemies  hesitate,  and  will 
probably  prevent  an  expensive  war.  In  case  of  any  future  wars 
in  the  East,  the  cost  in  life  and  money  of  securing  as  good  a 
location  for  a  base  would  be  several  times  as  much  as  the  Philip- 
pines have  cost  us.  I  therefore  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
the  possession  of  the  Philippines  will  pay,  not  only  because  of 
the  trade  between  the  people,  but  also  for  strategical  reasons. 

The  formation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  volcanic,  and  the 
group  consists  of  several  large  islands  with  a  good  many  small 
ones.  Luzon  contains  an  area  of  about  47,000  square  miles; 
Mindanao,  an  area  of  about  37,000  square  miles.  These  are  by 
far  the  largest  islands  in  the  group,  though  there  are  many 
others  that  are  large  enough  to  be  of  great  importance.  All 
these  islands  have  been  formed  by  volcanic  eruptions,  and  on 
Luzon  there  still  exists  two  or  more  active  volcanoes.  The 
tropical  rains  have  worn  down  the  sides  of  these  volcanic  hills 
and  have  surrounded  the  islands  with  a  low  alluvial  bottom  land 
which  is  enormously  rich.     Also  the  spaces   between    the    hills 
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have  been  filled  with  this  rich  and  productive  soil.  The  cli- 
mate is  such  that  vegetation  will  grow  in  all  parts,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  land  in  all  the  Philippines  that  will  not  produce 
something  for  the  use  of  man.  The  warm  climate  with  its 
moisture  is  so  productive  that  an  ordinary  brick  thrown  into  the 
yard  will  in  a  short  time  be  covered  with  a  moss  which  gradually 
accumulates  on  its  surface.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  walls  covered 
with  moss  and  with  even  small  bushes  growing  upon  them.  A 
piece  of  ground  covered  with  any  hard  substance  in  a  few 
years'  time  would  have  over  it  a  coverlet  of  soil  caused  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  mould  on  its  surface  in  which  a  grass 
would  grow.  I  have  seen  roads  with  a  growth  of  grass  several 
feet  high  on  them,  that  but  a  few  years  before  had  had  good 
macadamized  surfaces.  '  At  the  present  time  little  of  the  ground 
is  cultivated  except  in  the  valleys,  and  many  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  trees,  as  are  also  many  of  the  valleys.  Most  of  the 
timber  is  valuable — some  of  it  of  very  great  value.  In  the  valleys 
where  the  ground  can  be  irrrigated  one  can  raise  a  continuous 
crop  of  rice  or  sugar.  Where  the  land  cannot  be  irrigated  one 
can  raise  only  one  crop  a  year  of  either  rice  or  sugar,  which 
necessarily  needs  water;  but  in  the  dry  season  a  crop  of  some- 
thing else  can  be  grown  on  this  land,  and  it  is  very  common  to 
see  the  natives  on  the  higher  ground  after  gathering  their  rice 
crop  break  the  ground  and  plant  a  crop  of  corn  or  vegetables, 
which  they  reap  before  the  next  rainy  season.  One  of  the  im- 
portant crops  of  the  archipelago  is  hemp.  This  grows  principally 
at  the  southern  end  of  Luzon  and  the  southern  islands,  and  is  a 
continuous  crop.  The  amount  of  land  now  used  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  hemp  is  very  small  compared  to  the  amount  available. 
I  believe  that  fifteen  or  twenty  times  the  amount  of  hemp  that 
is  now  produced  in  the  islands  will  be  produced  there  within  a 
few  years. 

The  mineral  production  of  the  Philippines  is  undeveloped, 
but  bids  fair  to  be  of  great  importance.  To  my  knowledge 
there  are  coal,  iron,  gold,  quicksilver  and  copper.  As  to  the 
quantities  in  which  these  may  exist  I  am  unable  to  state,  though 
I  believe  that  most  of  them  will  be  found  in  large  quantities. 
In  one  of  my  expeditions  in  the  mountains  I  found  abundant 
indications  of  cooper,  and  in  one  place  masses  of  iron,  the  purity 
of  which  led  me  to  believe   that   a   paying  iron    mine    could    be 
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opened  at  that  point.     I  also  at  one  time  on  one  of  my   expedi- 
tions learned  that  there  was  gold  in  the  vicinity, and  I  employed 
a  person  in   the   mountains  to  wash  some   of  the  soil  to  search 
gold  for  me.     There  was  nothing  in  which    to    wash    this    soil 
except  a    cocoanut    shell,  and    in    the  course    of    three    days    a 
small  bottle  filled  with   nuggets  of  gold   from  it,  was  brought 
to    me.       The    amount    of    gold    in    the   bottle    would    have 
amounted    to    five   or   six   dollars.     I   brought    this    home    and 
had    the    pleasure    of  giving   it    to    President    McKinley    as    a 
specimen  from  the  Philippines.     Could  that  ground  have   been 
worked  by  our  system  of  modern   machinery,  I   have  no  doubt 
but    that   enough  gold    could    have   been    obtained  from    it  to 
make  the  work  profitable.      The  place  that  I  refer  to  was   in 
northern  Luzon,  and  I  have  heard  extravagant  statements  of  the 
existence  of  gold   further  north,  and  in    the    south   of    Luzon, 
where  I  afterwards  was  in  command,   there  was  quite  a  settle- 
ment of  people,  mostly  Germans,  who  were  mining  gold.     As  to 
coal,  there  are  several  places  in  the  archipelago  where   the   coal 
veins  can  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  some  of  this 
coal  I  have  had  mined  and  used  on  our  boats  for  fuel.     Some  of 
it    was    very    good.     In    southern    Luzon,  on    the   mountain    of 
Isarog,  there  are  indications  of  cinnibar,  and  a  native  down  there 
brought  me  at  one  time  a  bottle   containing  about   a  pound  of 
quicksilver.     Whether    or   not    paying    mines    of   this   valuable 
metal  can  be  found  there  I  cannot  say,  but  that  there  is  cinnibar 
there  I  know  to  be  a  fact. 

Perhaps  the  thing  that  would  most  interest  this  audience  is  a 
description  of  the  people  of  the  archipelago.  The  original  set- 
tlers were  without  doubt  the  Negritos.  The  Negrito  is  a  little 
fellow  with  the  markings  of  the  African  Negro,  "negrito"  being 
diminuitive  for  "  negro,"  and  when  young  they  are  very  well 
formed,  but  their  figures  change  before  they  attain  very  great  age. 
As  they  get  older  their  stomachs  become  large  and  their  arms  and 
legs  attenuated.  They  are  still  wild  and  are  savages  without 
great  courage,  and  I  doubt  if  they  are  susceptible  of  civilization. 
The  settlements  of  the  islands  by  other  races  have  been  very  dis- 
astrous to  the  Negrito,  of  whom  there  are  probably  at  the  pres- 
ent time  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  in  the 
entire  archipelago.  When  I  was  in  northern  Luzon  I  secured 
one  of  these  Negritos  as  a  scout.     He  was  intelligent  and  quite 
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a  handsome  little  fellow  and  I  employed  him  to  get  information 
of  the  location  of  insurrecto  strongholds  in  the  mountains.  Lit- 
tle has  been  written  about  the  Negrito  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
you  much  about  them  except  what  I  observed.  They,  as  a  rule, 
are  very  timid  and  it  was  very  hard  to  become  acquainted  with 
them.  In  Spanish  times  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the 
Negritos  to  be  made  slaves  when  captured.  The  Negritos  live 
altogether  in  the  mountains,  but  do  not  inhabit  permanent  places. 
They  locate  themselves  where  they  can  obtain  food,  which  con- 
sists principally  of  wild  sweet  potatoes.  When  these  potatoes 
begin  to  be  scarce  in  their  neighborhood  the  Negritos  move  to 
another  place  convenient  to  obtain  food  and  water.  The  sweet 
potatoes  grow  in  large  quantities  and  are  scattered  throughout 
the  mountains. 

The  next  race  that  inhabited  the  Philippines  was  apparently 
the  Malays,  who  settled  along  the  coast  and  streams,  driving  the 
Negritos  more  to  the  interior.  There  have  evidently  arrived  on  the 
islands  at  different  times  and  in  different  places  both  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  as  their  features  and  traits  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
people.  At  the  present  time  I  believe  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  sixty-four  different  tribes  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  I 
think  all  the  sixty-four  tribes  contain  only  the  blood  of  the  four 
races  that  I  have  mentioned.  The  four  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant tribes  that  inhabit  this  archipelago  at  present  are,  first,  the 
Tagalos,  which  number  about  two  millions  of  people  and  inhabit 
central  Luzon;  they  are  the  richest,  the  most  civilized  and  have 
most  learning  among  them.  Their  basic  blood  is  Malay,  with 
a  large  mixture  of  Chinese  and  some  Spanish.  The  next  tribe 
in  numbers  and  importance  is  the  Visayan;  they  inhabit  what  is 
known  as  the  Visayan  group,  which  consists  of  the  islands  of 
Panay,  Negros,  Cebu,  Leyte  and  Samar.  Their  basic  blood  is 
Malay,  with  a  less  mixture  of  Chinese  and  Spanish.  There  are 
about  a  million  and  a  half  Visayans.  The  third  in  importance 
is  the  Bicol,  who  inhabit  southern  Luzon  and  number  about 
700,000.  They  are  a  quiet  people  and  engage  principally  in 
raising  rice  and  hemp.  The  fourth  class  are  the  Moros,  who 
inhabit  the  island  of  Mindanao  and  what  is  known  as  the  Jolo 
group.  They  have  little  or  no  civilization,  living  mostly  on 
fish,  with  some  rice,  and  they  do  some  work  in  iron,  principally 
the  manufacture  of  weapons. 
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All  of  these  large  tribes,  except  the  Moros,  profess  Christianity 
as  their  religion,  the  Moros  being  Mohammedans.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Visayans  and 
the  Bicols  is  such  as  would  not  be  understood  by  us  with  our 
own  ideas  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 

All  of  the  sixty-four  tribes  inhabiting  this  archipelago  except 
the  four  I  have  mentioned  are  small  in  numbers  and,  as  a  rule, 
not  regarded  as  civilized.  The  most  important  of  these  unciv- 
ilized tribes  is  the  Irrigotas.  They  are  a  good  people,  being 
both  quiet  and  industrious,  and  I  think  contact  with  civilization 
and  the  protection  that  they  will  receive  from  now  on,  will  soon 
make  them  a  valuable  addition  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 

When  our  troops  advanced  the  natives  would  desert  the  com- 
munities and  flee  to  the  hills  and  other  places.  As  the  troops 
began  to  cover  much  territory  these  people  would  return,  but 
all  their  reins  of  government  would  be  lost  and  conditions  were 
chaotic.  General  Otis  issued  an  order  for  a  general  form  of 
local  government  which  was  a  very  simple  affair  and  in  the 
main  similar  to  what  Spain  had  established.  Each  locality  was 
organized  under  this  order,  and  local  affairs  were  put  in  the 
hands  of  natives  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  the  United 
States  Army.  After  the  whole  country  came  under  control, 
General  Otis,  with  the  assistance  of  a  board  of  commissioners 
appointed  by  him,  promulgated  a  second  order  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  civil  government  which  was  very  much  in  advance  of 
what  had  already  been  practiced.  It  was  more  liberal  and  better 
than  anything  the  Filipinos  had  experienced  under  the  Spanish 
regime,  and  was  in  force  when  peace  was  established,  and  then 
the  Philippine  Commission  took  charge  of  affairs  under  Judge 
Taft.  The  Commission  under  Judge  Taft  received  the  entire 
archipelago,  which  was  in  a  peaceful  state  under  the  government 
established  by  the  militray  authorities,  and  then  the  Civil  Com- 
mission commenced  their  work,  and  with  the  basis  of  the  mili- 
tary government  established  laws  that  are  the  most  liberal  and 
enlightened,  probably,  than  those  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  work  of  the  Army  and  of  the  Civil  Commission  is  a  credit  to 
the  American  people  and  a  happiness  to  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  thousand  Filipinos.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the 
work  of  our  Army  and  the  Civil  Commission  in  the  Philippines 
has  caused  the  great  majority  of  the  Filipinos  to  become  as  loyal 
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to  the  American  system  and  government  as  are  the  Americans 
themselves.  I  know  that  the  work  of  the  American  government 
in  the  Philippines  has  attracted  attention  throughout  the  world, 
and  within  the  past  few  days  I  have  heard  of  leading  men  in 
India  calling  the  attention  of  the  English  Government  to  what 
America  has  accomplished  in  the  Philippines  and  asking  the 
pertinent  question,  why  England  could  not  do  for  them  what 
America  has  done  for  the  Filipino. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  having  listened  to 
me  talk  about  the  Philippines,  which  I  trust  has  not  wearied 
you.  I  regret  that  I  had  not,  before  coming  here,  written  out 
heads  to  speak  from,  as  I  could  then  have  made  this  talk  more 
interesting.  But  before  I  sit  down  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
the  conquest  and  the  subsequent  course  of  action  carried  out  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines  will  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  you  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
people  that  take  an  interest  in  work  the  United  States  is  doing 
in  its  far-off  possessions,  and  to  your  children,  to  the  end  of 
time. 
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SOME  SOCIAL  THEORIES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

OUR  PRESENT  DAY  RETROGRESSIONS 

THE    STEPS    BACK 

BY 
THEODORE  GILMAN 


A  traveler,  especially  a  home  comer,  visiting  the  old  towns  of 
New  England,  may  well  be  impressed  and  refreshed  by  the  gen- 
erous plan  on  which  those  towns  were  laid  out  by  the  pioneer 
settlers.  Time  has  brought  to  a  luxuriant  maturity  the  elms 
which  line  the  streets.  The  broad  and  parklike  street,  which 
forms  the  central  detail  in  the  plan,  is  at  once  dignified,  restful 
and  beautiful.  It  lends  itself  to  adornment  or  business. 
The  town  can  never  outgrow  that  feature  of  its  plan.  If  it  be- 
comes a  city,  the  spacious  roadway  is  its  breathing  place.  If  a 
resort  of  fashion  and  recreation,  the  plain  old  street  becomes  an 
elegant  avenue,  which  blooms  gracefully  with  flowers  and  smiles 
broadly  with  lawns. 

What  kind  of  men  wrere  they  who  thus  planned  for  the  future 
in  this  large-hearted,  brainy  way?  We  can  tell  what  they  were 
as  we  think  their  thoughts  after  them.  The  men  who  laid  out 
the  towns  of  Litchfield,  Stockbridge,  Williamstown,  North- 
hampton, Exeter  and  a  host  of  others  had  a  conception  of  what 
a  town  site  should  be  which  belonged  to  themselves,  as  distinct- 
ively as  a  style  of  literature,  art  or  architecture  belongs  to  the 
men  who  created  their  separate  eras. 

The  town  site  was  not  the  result  of  aesthetic  taste  or  of  a 
knowledge  of  landscape  gardnening,  though  it  included  these. 
It  was  rather  the  expression  of  theories  of  government  and  soci- 
ety. The  unit  was  the  town  and  the  formative  principle  which 
governed  its  development  and  its  physical  aspect  was  the  social 
compact.  That  which  gave  shape  to  the  village  was  a  theory  of 
equality  as  broad  as  the   land  and  of  representative  government 


which  surrounded  every  hamlet  with  the  dignity  of  a  royal 
court.  The  familiarity  of  the  founders  with  constitutional  law, 
and  the  consciousness  that  they  were  shaping  their  government, 
their  land,  their  social  customs,  their  very  streets,  for  a  brilliant 
future,  the  magnitude  and  glory  of  which  dazzled  their  imagina- 
tions, made  them  to  feel  that  their  every  act  was  great  and 
freighted  with  heavy  responsibilities  for  the  future. 

With  this  serious  mind  they  laid  out  their  towns,  and  we  of 
the  presentday  who  walk  through  those  quiet  and  shaded  streets 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  men  who  planned  those 
walks  were  great. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  picture.  In  many  of  these 
towns  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  original  plans  have  not  been 
maintained.  Perhaps  encroachments  on  the  parklike  street 
have  been  permitted,  or  local  contests  over  locations  of  public 
and  private  buildings  have  arisen.  It  may  be  that  those  living 
at  one  end  of  the  town  have  become  jealous  of  those  at  the  other, 
and  the  old  church,  which  was  placed  in  a  commanding  position, 
has  been  a  source  of  contention.  A  rival  has  perhaps  been 
placed  in  a  location  more  convenient  to  a  part  of  the  towns- 
people, or,  if  the  old  church  has  burned,  a  new  one  has  been 
erected  as  a  compromise  on  a  site  which  destroys  the  unity  of 
the  founders'  plan.  The  visitor  mourns  over  these  changes  and 
laments  that,  while  the  outline  of  the  plan  remains,  the  custody 
of  these  priceless  heirlooms  has  fallen  into  degenerate  hands. 

The  town  is  a  type  of  the  nation,  and  the  retrograde  steps 
which  may  be  noticed  in  the  town  may  perhaps  have  happened  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  present  generation  may  well  be 
called  upon  to  revive  the  spirit  which  moved  the  founders  of  town 
and  nation,  by  marking  the  departures  from  their  principles  which 
are  evident  to  the  student  of  the  past  and  the  investigator  of  the 
present,  and  by  endeavoring  to  restore  to  its  pristine  beauty 
that  grand  conception  of  which  the  plan  of  the  town  is  the  type. 
If  inroads  have  been  made  in  the  ideas  which,  like  a  broad  thor- 
oughfare, map  off  the  plan  of  the  political  and  social  systems 
which  our  great  forefathers  drew,  it  is  for  us,  the  American 
citizens  of  to-day,  whether  native  or  of  foreign  birth,  to  become 
so  imbued  with  their  spirit  that  we  can  see  the  departures  which 
have  been  made  from  their  fundamental-  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  make  restorations  to  conform  to  their  original  design. 


Where  the  early  settlers  got  their  design  of  constitutional 
and  representative  government  is  a  more  difficult  question  to 
answer  than  where  they  did  not  get  it.  They  did  not  get 
it  from  the  aristocracy  of  England,  or  from  the  writings  of 
Hobbes,  the  philosophic  apostle  of  royalty.  We  can  read  in 
the  history  of  the  colonies  the  first  appearance  and  the  subse- 
quent development  of  their  design.  They  first  carried  it  into 
effect  when  the  House  of  Burgesses  met  in  Virginia  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1619,  at  which  time  representative  government 
was  first  established  on  this  continent.1  Their  design  was 
again  formulated  in  the  combination  made  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower,  on  the  nth  of  November,  1620,  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth.2  It  again  took  shape  in  the  pro- 
test by  the  minister,  elder  and  people  of  Watertovvn  in  1632 
against  a  tax  levied  by  the  Governor  and  assistants  on  all  the 
plantations  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  colonists  delivered 
their  opinion  that  "  it  was  not  safe  to  pay  money  after  that  sort, 
for  fear  of  bringing  themselves  and  posterity  into  bondage."3 
It  again  was  expressed  when  in  the  spring  of  1681  Captain  Will- 
iam Dyre,  who  held  the  positions  of  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  Collector  of  Customs  by  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  was  arrested  at  his  handsome  residence,  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Broadway  and  what  is  now  Liberty  street,  charged 
with  imposing  on  the  citizens  of  New  York  "unlawful  customs 
and  impositions  on  goods  and  merchandise."  At  his  trial  Dyre 
entered  the  plea  that,  as  he  had  a  royal  commission,  he  could  not  be 
tried.  The  verdict  of  the  jury,  however,  was  that  the  arbitrary 
levy  of  taxes  under  the  sole  authority  of  the  Duke  was  illegal. 
Dyre  was  sent  to  London  under  arrest,  but  there  was  released 
without  punishment,  evidently  because  the  home  government 
was  in  sympathy  with  his  acts.4  The  Duke  of  York  was  at 
length  compelled  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists  and 
Dongan  was  sent  out  as   Governor,  empowered   to  summon    the 


1.  English  Colonics  in  America,  Doyle,  Vol.  i,  page  138. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  14,  page  266. 

2.  Bradford's  History  of   Plimouth  Plantation.     Printed   by    order   of   the    General    Court, 
[S99,  page  no. 

3.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  17,  page  387. 

4.  Documents    relative  to  the  Colonial   History    of    New   York,  collated  by  John  Romeyn 
Broadhead,   tl  53.     Vol.  3,  pages  314-321. 
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freeholders  of  New  York  to  establish  a  representative  govern- 
ment.1 

The  same  determination  to  resist  taxation  without  representa- 
tion showed  itself  in  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  year 
1683,  when  Thomas  Thurton,  Provost  Marshal  of  the  Province 
under  appointment  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Cranfield,  attempted 
to  collect  a  levy  under  authority  of  the  Governor.2  He  was 
told  by  John  Foulsham,  Constable  of  the  Town  of  Exeter,  that 
if  he,  Thurton,  came  to  levy  any  execution  at  his  house  he  should 
meet  with  a  hot  spit  and  scalding  water.  And  the  wife  of  Hon. 
John  Gilman,  who  was  appointed  Councillor  of  the  Province  of 
New  Hampshire  by  Charles  the  Second,3  said  she  had  provided 
a  kettle  of  scalding  water  if  he  (Thurton)  came  to  her  house  to 
demand  rates,  and  the  wife  of  Moses  Gilman  did  say  that  she  also 
had  provided  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  for  him,  which  had  been 
on  the  fire  for  two  days.  Also,  John  Cotton,  ministerof  Exeter, 
did  come  with  a  club  in  his  hand,  and  they  asked  the  Provost 
Marshal  and  his  deputy  what  they  did  wear  at  their  sides, 
laughing  at  them  for  having  swords  and  being  afraid  to  use 
them.  The  Marshal  and  his  deputy  said  that  the  Governor  had 
his  commission  from  the  King  and  he  had  his  commission  from 
the  Governor  to  be  Provost  Marshal.  They  replied  that  his 
commission  signified  nothing,  for  they  knew  the  law  of  England 
as  well  as  any  of  the  rogues,  meaning  the  Governor  and  his 
Council.  Afterwards  they  fell  upon  him  and  his  deputy,  and 
did  beat  him,  and  put  him  on  their  horse  and  tied  his  legs  under 
the  horse's  belly  and  carried  him  out  of  the  Province  of  New 
Hampshire  into  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts. '•  These 
sturdy  colonists  thereafter  made  their  complaints  to  the  King 
against  the  Governor,  chief  among  which  complaints  was  the 
accusation  that  the  colony  had  few  laws  but  those  made  by  the 
Governor  and  his  Council,  when  his  commission  directed  that 
the  General  Assembly,  elected  by  the  people,  should  make  laws. 

By  these  and  similar  occurrences  in  the  various  colonies,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  autocratic  acts   of   the  Governors,  the  principle    of 


1.  Documents  relative  to    the   Colonial  History    of    New  York,    collated  by   John   Romeyn 
Broadhead,  1853.     Vol.  3,  pages  331-334. 

Spencer's  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  1,  page  92. 

2.  Thomas  Thurton's  visit   to  Exeter  occurred  29th  of  December,  1683. 
Provincial  Papers  of  New    Hampshire,  Vol.  1,  page  551. 

3.  Provincial  Papers  of   V    .    Hampshire,  Vol.   1,   pages  374  and  434. 

4.  Provincial  Papers  of   New    i  l.impshire,  Vol.  1,  pa^es  551  to  5^4- 
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representative  government  became  the  broad  avenue  around 
which  all  our  early  commonwealths  grew  up  and  on  which  they 
were  established.  Here  was  manifested  the  spirit  of  Magna  Charta, 
the  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  love  of  freedom,  the  spirit  of  the  theo- 
cratic doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament;  here  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  republics,  the  teachings  of  Moses  and  perhaps 
of  Hamurabi,  his  predecessor,  and  of  countless  unknown  law- 
givers before  and  after,  through  whom  came  down  to  the  present 
age  the  true  principles  of  human  liberty  which  were  to  have  at 
last  a  glorious  opportunity  to  flourish  and  bear  fruit  in  a  con- 
genial soil. 

Bancroft  remarks:  "Popular  assemblies  burst  everywhere  into 
life  with  a  consciousness  of  their  importance  and  an  immediate 
capacity  for  efficient  legislation."1  Before  1700  practically  all 
the  colonies  had  free  legislative  assemblies.2  It  was  early 
urged  that  "  there  was  more  likelihood  that  such  as  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  clime  and  the  accidents  thereof  might  on 
better  grounds  prescribe  their  advantages  "  than  °  such  as  sit  at 
home"  in  England.3 

Business  considerations  had  their  weight  in  the  formation  of 
the  scheme  of  government,  for  settlers  were  invited  into  the  dif- 
ferent colonies  by. a  promise  of  legislative  freedom  and  a  share 
in  making  the  laws.  We  have  only  to  remember  how  corpora- 
tions now  flock  into  a  State  whose  laws  are  favorable  to  recog- 
nize what  a  great  inducement  it  might  have  been  to  immigrants 
in  those  early  days  to  locate  where  the  laws  and  taxes  were  made 
and  administered  by  the  people  themselves.  At  the  Revolution 
this  self-government  was  regarded  as  an  invaluable  right  pur- 
chased by  toil,  treasure  and  blood.4 

The  resistance  of  the  minister,  elder  and  people  of  Watertown 
to  unjust  taxation  in  1632,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
presaged  the  defeat  of  the  aristocratic  VVinthrop  at  the  next 
election  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  This  resistance  to  taxa- 
tion without  representation  was  the  beginning  of  the  strife  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  King.  Bodies  of  laws  which  were 
enacted  by  the  colonies,  which  were  equitable,  wise,  progressive 
and  just,  and,  as  we  look   back   at   them,  were    in    the    spirit    of 

1.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  17th  Edition,  Vol.  1,  page  250. 

2.  Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  pages  18  to  21,  note. 

3.  Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  page  21. 

4.  Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  page  27. 
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modern  progress  and  enlightenment,  were  disallowed  and  re- 
turned from  England  without  the  royal  approbation.  These 
conflicts  and  rebuffs  created  an  irrepressible  contest  between  an 
avaricious  and  profligate  aristocracy  and  aliberty-loving  people. 
The  colonists  tried  to  comfort  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
"  against  the  rapacity  of  foreign  pretended  claimants  of  their 
soil  they  could  find  protection  in  the  known  laws  of  the  realm 
and  the  undoubted  right  of  Englishmen  and  the  favor  of  a  gra- 
cious prince."1  Their  loyalty  to  the  King  was  true  and  strong  and 
it  held  out  with  marvelous  tenacity  against  rebuffs,  injustice 
and  cruelty,  until  at  last  the  cords  which  bound  them  to  their 
King  were  cut  by  the  sabre  strokes  that  shed  the  first  American 
blood  at  Lexington. 

In  colonial  law  there  was  no  higher  title  than  that  of  Freeman, 
and  no  higher  privilege  than  to  vote.  It  was  so  high  a  privilege 
that  it  was  withheld  from  the  convicts  with  whom  the  colonies 
swarmed,  and  given  only  to  those  whose  respectability  was 
vouched  for  by  church  membership.2  Voting,  therefore,  was  a 
religious  act  and  duty. 

Primogeniture,  that  stronghold  of  class  distinction  in  England, 
did  not  long  survive  the  free  air  of  the  colonies.  In  Massachu- 
setts it  was  provided  by  law  as  early  as  1641  that  estates  should 
be  divided  equally  among  children,  except  that  the  eldest  should 
have  a  double  share.3  Restriction  to  navigation  and  travel  were 
alien  to  a  vast,  new  country.  "Let  there  be  no  Scheldts,"  said 
Timothy  Pickering,  when  they  were  preparing  the  Ordinance 
of   1787. 

So,  with  a  representative  government,  with  a  uniform  citizen- 
ship, with  an  equal  division  of  property  in  families,  and  with  no 
hindrance  to  travel  on  land  or  sea,  after  the  great  struggle  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  the  new  republic  was  organized  and 
established  and  sent  on  its  mission  down  the  ages. 

These  general  principles,  which  preserved  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  were  reflected  in  all  laws,  social  customs  and  business 
enterprises.  The  town,  its  site,  plan,  arrangement  and  order, 
were  the  nation  in  miniature.     It  was  an  ideal   condition    which 

1.  Provincial  Papers  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  i,  page  410.  Address  of  the  General  Court 
to  the  King,  Charles  the  Second,  dated  March  29,  1680. 

2.  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  on  Representation  ajid  Suffrage,  Vol.  12,  Chap.  4, 
page  416. 

3.  Am.  and  Eng.  Enc.  ><!    Law,  2d  Ed.,  Vol.  27,  page  294. 
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existed  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
some  of  the  baser  sort,  who  were  rude  and  uncultivated  and 
hardened  by  the  cruelties  of  war,  should  have  misapprehended 
their  rights  and  by  an  exhibition  of  force  should  have  given  the 
enemies  of  the  republic  occasion  to  blaspheme  against  its  insti- 
tutions. The  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  obliged  to 
leave  Philadelphia  where  it  was  sitting  and  remove  to  Trenton, 
to  escape  the  anger  of  a  mob  of  the  unruly  creditors  of  the  na- 
tion. No  wonder  Alexander  Hamilton's  confidence  in  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people  was  shaken,  for  on  that  occasion  he  urged 
Congress  "to  think  on  eternity,  for  he  believed  that  in  an  hour 
not  an  individual  of  their  body  would  be  left  alive."1  The  legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire  was,  at  the  same  time,  only  protected 
by  force  from  an  armed  attack  of  advocates  of  an  issue  of  fiat 
paper  money.2  At  the  same  time  a  still  more  serious  outbreak, 
known  as  Shay's  Rebellion,  occurred  in  Massachusetts,  when  the 
malcontents  clamored  for  State  issues  of  paper  money  and  en- 
deavored to  interfere  with  and  control  directly  the  machinery  of 
the  State  government  and  Courts.  It  was  a  carnival  of  an  at- 
tempt to  govern  by  persons  and  to  overthrow  and  disregard  the 
rights  of  property. 

These  disorders  contributed  much,  if  not  chiefly,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  They  were  prototypes  of  other 
disorders  which  have  threatened  the  life  of  the  Republic  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  Shay's  Rebellion  was  a  petty  affair 
compared  with  the  Rebellion  of  i860,  but  they  belong  to  the 
same  class-.  In  each  case  representative  institutions  were 
brought  to  the  test.  The  question  was,  can  they  continue  to 
exist  when  men  are  oppressed  with  poverty,  when  they  are  in- 
flamed with  anger,  when  any  considerable  number  wish  to  throw 
off  an  allegiance  which  they  have  found  irksome  and  no  longer 
love.  There  has  been  but  one  question  presented  to  the  people 
since  the  organization  of  this  government,  but  though  the  same, 
it  has  been  presented  in  many  different  forms.  It  always  re- 
solves itself  into  this,  can  the  government  survive  disaster,  pov- 
erty, internal  dissensions,  temptation  to  do  wrong,  and  in  these 
last  days  a  new  danger  has  arisen,  can  democratic  institutions 
stand  the  increase  in  wealth  and  luxury. 


Anecdotes  ol   thi    Revolutionary  War,  by  Alex.    Garden,  182?,  pa^e  4^1 
History  of  !     •  ter,  N.  H.,  by  Charles  H.   Bell,  page  97. 
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Ever  since  presidential  campaigns  began,  the  country  has  been 
told  that  the  Constitution  was  in  danger,  and  that  our  liberties 
were  threatened.  In  a  sense  that  has  been  true,  and  perhaps 
some  of  our  liberty  has  been  taken  from  us,  and  more  might 
have  been.  There  are  many  who  now  smart  from  a  feeling  of 
injustice  from  national  and  local  legislation,  who  are  angry  at 
the  tariff  and  are  envious  of  those  who  they  think  have  been 
made  rich  by  robbery.  Public  questions  have  often  been  decided 
by  might,  not  by  right,  arbitrarily  and  not  according  to  justice 
and  equity.  Such  results  are  inseparable  from  human  affairs 
where  mixed  motives  govern  and  the  sense  of  right  is  often 
swayed  by  emotion  and  personal  interest.  Popular  favor  is 
fickle  and  the  hero  of  to-day  may  be  inglorious  to-morrow. 

The  question  has  been  whether  popular  government  can  survive 
the  crisis,  not  whether  the  principle  of  such  government  is  right. 
Therefore  the  object  of  a  patriot  should  be  to  provide  against 
the  crisis,  to  anticipate  the  dangers  which  might  overtake  the 
country,  to  cut  out  the  decaying  spots  from  the  body  politic. 
Thus  the  plan  of  the  town  and  of  the  nation  would  be  preserved. 
The  object  is  not  to  change  the  plan,  but  to  carry  out  the  orig- 
inal design. 

We  must,  therefore,  seek  to  know  what  will  defeat  the  original 
design,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  subversive  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. The  answer  must  be,  whatever  will  take  away  from 
the  freeman  his  vote,  or  will  tend  to  nullify  his  vote  by  giving 
to  others  not  legally  authorized  the  power  to  command  its  use, 
or  will  tend  to  reduce  the  voter  from  his  position  of  equality 
and  exalt  property  powers  and  qualifications  at  his  expense. 

These  are  the  dangers  to  which  popular  government  may  be 
and  is  exposed.  Reduced  to  their  last  analysis,  the  one  is  the 
danger  from  the  political  organization  called  the  machine  and 
the  other  is  from  the  financial  combination  called  the  trust.  The 
machine  takes  from  the  voter  the  control  of  his  vote  and  uses 
it  according  to  its  judgment.  Its  twin  ally  is  the  trust,  which, 
in  copartnership  with  the  machine,  wields  a  vast  money  power 
to  overwhelm  the  individual  voter,  circumvent  his  wishes  and 
overthrow  his  independence. 

That  the  machine  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original  plan  of 
the  town,  and  is  no  part  of  the  representative  government  estab- 
lished by  the  founders  and  patriots  of  America,   is   evident  on 
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the  slightest  inspection  of  the  ancient  plans  and  documents. 
The  colonists  antagonized  their  Governors  when  they  promul- 
gated laws  without  the  consent  of  their  General  Assemblies, 
which  were  duly  elected  by  the  people  and  were  truly  represent- 
ative. The  consent  of  the  governed,  as  evidenced  by  the  votes 
of  freemen,  and  the  power  to  originate  legislation  and  levy  taxes, 
were  held  by  them  as  inalienable  rights. 

After  representative  government  has  been  established  in  our 
country  for  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  years,  after  our  fore- 
fathers won  the  fight  for  self-government  in  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  after  many  political  struggles  since  then,  to 
confirm  and  perpetuate  a  government  of,  by  and  for  the  people, 
it  is  strange  that  we  should  find  a  condition  nowadays  existing 
by  which  we  have  a  form  of  popular  government  and  are  denied 
its  reality.  But  the  word  machine  is  too  vague  a  term  for  us  to 
use  without  explanation  and  definition  before  we  attack  it  and 
suggest  remedies.  It  is  a  modern  word  applied  to  describe  a 
condition  which  already  exists.  There  is  no  thought  in  the  parts 
of  a  machine.  The  fire  burns,  the  steam  is  generated,  the  pis- 
ton moves  and  the  power  is  developed  at  the  will  of  the  one  who 
controls  the  machine.  He  does  all  the  thinking  and  the  parts  of 
the  machine  are  subservient  to  him.  A  political  machine  has 
like  characteristics.  It  necessarily  involves  the  idea  of  a  boss, 
at  whose  word  of  command  the  machinery  of  the  party  starts  and 
stops.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  a  competent  engineer.  I  see 
him  with  his  oil  can  with  its  long  spout  deftly  dropping  a  little  oil 
first  on  one  crank  and  then  on  another.  I  see  him  increasing  the 
draught  and  piling  on  the  coal  and  with  his  hand  on  the  throttle 
and  his  eye  on  the  road  ahead  bringing  his  train  through  on 
schedule  time.  There  is  nothing  lighthearted  or  gay  about  him. 
When  he  brings  his  train  to  a  stop  he  looks  at  you  with  a  solemn 
face,  as  one  who  knows  that  great  interests  have  been  under  his 
care.  The  political  boss  is  much  the  same  kind  of  a  man,  and 
usually  does  the  work  committed  to  him  in  an  equally  satisfac- 
tory manner.  He  would  not  hold  his  position  for  one  moment 
if  not  commissioned  to  do  so  by  his  party.  The  boss  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  machine  and  it  is  not  the  boss  but  the  machine 
which  is  arraigned  before  us  as  a  fungus  growth  on  the  tree  of 
liberty. 
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The  political  machine  is  a  development  which  takes  its  origin 
in  the  system  of  delegating  the  duties  of  a  large  body  to  special 
persons  or  committees.  That  system  is  a  good  one  and  indis- 
pensable for  the  prompt  discharge  of  the  business  before  any 
organized  gathering  of  men.  The  first  duty  of  a  political  or- 
ganization is  the  appointment  of  committees  and  it  is  an  easy 
step  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  boss  the  whole  or- 
ganization. Such  a  committee  may  be  a  necessity  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  general  interests  of  a  party,  but  when  it  assumes 
dictatorial  powers  and  reduces  the  other  members  of  a  party  or 
organization  to  puppets  to  obey  its  commands,  and  sends  up 
orders  to  Albany  or  Washington  to  push  one  measure  through 
and  to  sidetrack  another,  whether  they  appear  to  legislators 
beneficial  or  otherwise,  then  its  actions  become  harmful.  A 
general  committee  might,  within  limits,  be  most  desirable,  while 
a  machine  might  be  most  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

The  political  machine  works  in  the  dark  with  no  public  ac- 
countability. It  is  therefore  necessarily  exposed  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  trades  and  deals.  A  still  greater  danger  lies  in  the 
temptation  to  make  issues  for  the  party,  not  because  those  issues 
are  demanded  for  the  good  of  the  country,  but  because  they 
form  the  best  basis  on  which  to  conduct  a  political  campaign. 
Politics  in  the  hands  of  the  machine  becomes  a  game.  Econ- 
omic questions  have  only  an  academic  interest  unless  they  are 
advocated  by  the  machine.  The  machine  surrounds  our  legis- 
lative assemblies  as  his  courtiers  surrounded  King  Charles  the 
Second,  or  as  the  bureaucracy  surround  the  Czar. 

But  the  chief  danger  from  the  machine  lies  in  the  still  further 
extension  of  its  power  to  control  the  appointment  of  commit- 
tees. Committees  are  said  to  be  the  hands,  eyes,  feet  and  ears 
of  legislative  bodies.  How  is  it  at  Washington  now  ?  Is  it  not 
known  that  the  appointment  of  committees  is  controlled  by  a 
few  men  and  that  the  general  membership  of  the  Congress  has 
very  little  to  say  about  it  ?  These  few  are  no  doubt  very 
excellent  men,  and  their  one  thought  is  to  bring  the  subservient 
train  through  on  schedule  time.  They  do  their  work  so  well  it 
would  be  graceless  to  complain,  if  they  did  not  practically 
nullify  the  representative  character  of -Congressmen  and  bring 
Congress  under  the  suspicion  of  compromising  deals.     A    repre- 


scntative  who  arrives  at  Washington  for  the  first  time,  and  who 
is  ambitious  to  do  work  on  committees,  finds  that  it  is  not  fitness 
but  pull  with  the  machine  which  will  get  him  the  desired  place. 
He  is  demeaned  by  being  required  to  submit  his  recommend- 
ations and  letters.  The  machine  settles  the  matter  by  selecting 
committeemen  not  primarily  for  worth  or  capacity,  but  for 
serviceability  to  the  party  organization.  Thus  the  committee- 
man, when  appointed,  finds  his  allegiance  must  be  largely 
transferred  from  his  constituents,  where  it  rightly  belongs,  to  the 
machine  to  whom  he  owes  his  appointment.  The  considerations 
which  influenced  the  machine  in  giving  the  appointment  are  a 
hidden  mystery  and  find  their  explanation  either  in  legislation 
favorable  to  certain  interests  or  in  legislation  which  was  stifled 
on  its  way  to  the  statute  book. 

Where  can  we  find  authority  for  this  method  for  the  control 
of  legislation?  It  was  not  in  the  plan  of  the  founders  and 
patriots,  We  read  in  the  first  section  of  article  one  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  "All  legislative  powers  herein 
granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  "  what  ?  a  Speaker  and  a  machine  ?  No  :  "  of  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives."  Nowhere  in  the  Con- 
stitution do  we  read  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  second 
only  in  authority  and  power  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  do  we  read  that  any  one  Senator  shall  have  power 
to  stop  legislation  on  any  subject.  There  has  been  a  slow 
evolution  by  which  at  last  the  appointment  of  committees  and 
the  control  of  legislation  has  been  taken  away  from  Congress- 
men and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  machine,  and  thus  the  whole 
theory  of  government  devised  by  our  forefathers  has  been 
defeated  and  subverted.  Such  changes  come  on  us  slowly  and 
unawares  and  the  true  situation  is  only  revealed  to  us  when  we 
wake  up  to  find  that  we  have  broken  away  from  our  moorings 
and  are  drifting  on  a  sea  full  of  dangers. 

There  is  then  a  loud  call  for  reform  and  for  an  indispensable 
change  in  our  legislative  methods  to  bring  them  back  to  the 
pure  standards  of  the  founders  and  patriots.  This  required 
change  is  to  restore  to  Congress  the  power  given  to  it  by  the 
Constitution  and  taken  away  from  it  by  the  machine  and  to 
place  again  in  the  hands  of  Congressmen  themselves  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  own  committees.     This  would  restore  to  the 
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office  of  Representative  its  former  dignity  and  take  Congress  out 
of  the  valley  of  humiliation  in  which  it  has  traveled  too  long. 

This  change  would  be  no  experiment.  English,  French  and 
German  precedents  can  be  cited  in  its  favor.  It  is  impossible  to 
think  of  a  Presidential  Convention  organized  on  any  other 
plan,  short  of  autocracy.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
example  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  adopted  this  system  a  few  years, ago  at  the  original  sug- 
gestion of  Col.  James  M.  Rice,  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  had  its 
birth  in  the  same  city  and  the  same  year  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  its  church  government  is  of  the  same  rep- 
resentative character. 

Following  the  principle  of  the  plan  which  governs  our  Presi- 
dential Conventions,  as  well  as  some  of  the  English,  French  and 
German  legislative  assemblies,  Congress  could  be  districted  and 
the  right  to  appoint  their  proportion  of  committeemen  given  to 
the  representatives  of  each  district,  the  dominant  party  holding 
its  majority  in  each  committee  as  now.  Committees  would 
thereby  become  representative  of  their  true  constituents,  the 
voters  who  elected  them.  All  underhanded  combinations  and 
influences  are  thereby  prevented,  and  the  office  of  Representative 
restored  to  its  former  dignity.  Issues  before  the  country  would 
then  be  raised  to  the  highest  plane,  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
nation  and  the  dominant  and  pernicious  reign  of  the  machine 
would  be  brought  to  an  end. 

A  large  part  of  the  danger  from  the  trust  would  vanish  with 
its  twin  conspirator,  the  machine.  If  committees,  the  hands, 
feet,  eyes  and  ears  of  legislative  bodies,  were  truly  representative 
of  the  country  instead  of  the  machine,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  bargains  could  be  made.  But  the  trust  has  its  economic 
side  as  well  as  its  political.  The  value  of  a  trust  to  its  promoters 
is  in  proportion  to  its  nearness  to  a  monopoly.  To  Anglo- 
Saxon  thought  a  monopoly  is  odious.  In  an  environment  of 
the  Latin  race  it  is  not  so.  The  good  that  may  come  from  a 
monopoly  overbalances  in  the  Latin  mind  the  evil  that  it  may 
occasion. 

Caste  never  had  a  substantial  foothold  on  this  continent.  As 
has  been  said,  the  founders  and  patriots  early  discarded  primo- 
geniture and  established  representative  government  under  which 
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all  freemen  possessed  equal  rights.  All  the  tendency  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  country  has  been  to  give  every  man  a  fair  and  equal 
chance.  But  the  trust  intervenes  to  prevent  this  result,  and  it 
uses  the  power  given  by  the  State,  that  is,  of  incorporation,  to 
accomplish  its  ends.  The  trust  gives  to  capital  the  power  to 
overthrow  weaker  rivals  and  dictate  to  whole  communities  the 
terms  of  their  existence.  The  development  of  whole  areas  of 
the  country  is  made  subject  to  the  will  of  absentee  proprietors. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  danger  to  our  liberties  is  from  mili- 
tarism, and  the  examples  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  been 
appealed  to  by  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Schurman,  Presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  to  maintain  the  assertion.  But  did 
not  the  Heroic  Age  of  Rome  exist  under  the  Republic  ?  Were 
not  then  the  Samnite  wars  carried  on  which  paved  the  way  to 
the  future  greatness  of  Rome?  Did  not  then  the  Roman  Senate 
possess  its  greatest  power  and  majesty?  Was  it  not  during  the 
Punic  wars  that  Rome's  naval  power  reached  its  preponderating 
influence?  Was  it  not  during  the  Macedonian  wars  that  Rome 
became  the  arbitress  of  nations  ?  All  these  military  movements 
took  place  under  the  Republic.  It  was  only  as  the  military 
power  gained  for  Rome  her  proud  position  that  wealth  corrupted 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  their  stern  virtue  and  loftiness  of 
purpose  was  exchanged  for  every  species  of  vice  and  profligacy 
that  a  corrupt  imagination  could  suggest.1 

Wo  to  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 

Rome's  greatness  was  attained  under  a  warlike  Republic,  and 
lost  under  the  dominance  of  an  effete,  moneyed  aristocracy.  If 
Dr.  Schurman  will  take  down  his  Pliny,  he  will  see  that  it  was 
his  opinion  that  it  was  the  trusts  of  those  days  that  destroyed  the 
Republic.  Pliny  was  a  near  observer,  and  he  wrote  these  three 
words  which  give  his  explanation  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  "latifundia  perdidere  Italiam,"  the  broad  estates, 
the  vast  combinations  of  capital,  sent  Italy  to  perdition.  "  The 
economic  condition  of  ancient  Italy,"  writes  the  translator  of 
Blanqui's  Political  Economy,  in  a  note  on  page  51,  "presents  a 
most  remarkable  fact  which  has  only  been  brought  into  full  relief 
by  recent  writers,  notably  by  Dureau  de  la  Malle,  in  his  Economie 
Politique  des  Romains.     It  is  the  depopulation  of   Italy  caused 

1.     Oxford  Chronologic        I   ibles  of  History,  1838,  Tables  VI.,  VII.  and  VIII. 
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by  the  disappearance  of  small  estates  and  the  concentration  of 
the  lands  in  the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  families  who  finally 
possessed  all  the  peninsula.  Before  the  Punic  wars,  Italy  was 
covered  with  a  close  population  of  hard-working  people  who 
themselves  cultivated  their  little  capital  in  lands,  and  from 
whom  those  Roman  armies  were  recruited  which  conquered  the 
west.  In  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  this  vigorous  population  had 
sensibly  diminished  and  the  end  to  which,  above  all,  the  reform- 
ers of  the  democratic  party  tended,  was  to  re-establish  it  by  a 
division  of  the  lands  of  the  State.  But  this  end  was  not 
attained.  On  the  debris  of  small  proprietorships  were  formed 
immense  domains  (latifundia)  ;  cultivation  on  a  small  scale 
was  superseded  by  exploitation  on  a  large  scale  by  means  of 
slaves;  the  fields  of  grain  were  converted  into  pasturage;  the 
same  lands  which  had  supported  ioo  to  150  families  of  freemen 
were  cultivated  by  about  50  slaves,  for  whom  there  existed  no 
marriage  and  consequently  no  posterity.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  depopulation  was  necessarily  rapid  and  it  was  easy 
to  comprehend  the  causes.  Pliny  said,  '  latifundia  perdidere 
Italiam,'  "  which  I  may  translate  in  modern  language,  "  the  trusts 
killed  Italy." 

The  steps  in  the  decline  of  Rome  are  very  plain.  Before  the 
large  aggregation  of  capital  was  combined  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  Italy  was  covered  with  moderate  estates,  over  many  of 
which  presided  a  Roman  citizen.  In  this  indomitable,  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  population  was  the  strength  of  the  nation. 
From  it  Rome  could  call  a  Cincinnatus  from  his  plow  to  lead 
their  armies  to  victory.  A  change  came  when  capital  bought 
up  these  small  properties  and  merged  them  into  great  estates 
which  were  controlled  from  Rome,  for  then  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  Roman  citizen  was  replaced 
by  a  tenant  or  a  slave,  and  the  strength  of  Italy  departed.  The 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  then  began. 

So  it  will  be  a  lamentable  event  in  the  economic  history  of 
the  United  States  when  our  modern  latifundia,  the  trusts,  shall 
replace  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  owners  of  moderate  finan- 
cial and  industrial  concerns  with  their  agents  or  their  clerks. 
The  vigorous  class  of  American  citizens  from  which  we  draw 
our  great  men,  the  leaders  in  politics,  the  able  class  of  moderate 
bankers,  the    industrious    merchants    and  traders,   would  then 
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have  deteriorated  or  vanished.  No  longer  then  could  the  nation 
call  a  man  from  his  country  store  or  bank  to  take  control  of  a 
state  or  the  management  of  the  federal  finances,  for  the  race  of 
our  Cincinnati  would  then  be  extinct. 

Our  founders  and  patriots  delighted  in  the  story  of  Cincinnatus, 
for  they  saw  in  it  a  true  picture  of  the  state  of  society  at  the 
Revolution.  Adam  Smith  wrote  of  them  in  1776:  "The  persons 
who  now  govern  the  resolutions  of  what  they  call  their  conti- 
nental congress  feel  in  themselves  at  this  moment  a  degree  of 
importance  which  perhaps  the  greatest  subjects  of  Europe  scarce 
feel.  From  shopkeepers,  tradesmen  and  attorneys  they  are  be- 
come statesmen  and  legislators,  and  are  employed  in  contriving 
a  new  form  of  government  for  an  extensive  empire,  which  they 
flatter  themselves  will  become,  and  which  indeed  seems  very 
likely  to  become,  one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  was  in  the  world."1 
They  saw  the  analogy  between  themselves,  the  embattled  farm- 
ers and  Cincinnatus.  They  established  the  order  of  the  Cincin- 
nati and  gave  the  name  to  a  future  great  city  in  commemoration 
of  their  admiration  of  his  example.  In  so  doing  they  also  set 
the  stamp  of  their  approval  upon  a  state  of  society  where  trusts 
do  not  exist. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  formation  of  trusts.  That  is  a  problem  to 
be  solved  in  the  future  by  the  efforts  of  Congress  and  State  leg- 
islatures. It  is  evident  that  trusts  are  corporations  or  combina- 
tions of  corporations  which  receive  their  lives  as  individuals  from 
State  or  National  Governments.  The  question  then  is,  have  in- 
dividuals the  right  to  demand  from  the  public  incorporation 
when  the  corporate  powers  conferred  will  be  used  against  the 
interest  of  the  State  ?  This  is  an  untenable  hypothesis.  No  in- 
dividuals have  such  rights  when  their  use  is  against  public  pol- 
icy. If  it  is  agreed,  therefore,  that  trusts  are  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  State  should  not 
allow  their  formation.  This  principle  is  recognized  in  those 
State  laws  which  forbid  the  union  of  parallel  competing  railroad 
lines.  The  fact  that  some  railroad  companies  have  circumvented 
the  law  and  have  combined  parallel  and  competing  lines  has 
never  prevented  a  State  from  putting  such  a  law  on  its  statute 
books. 


1.     Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,   Fifth    Edition  of  J.  R.  MoCulloch,  Edinburgh,  i36i 
page  281. 
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A  great  step  in  advance  towards  the  solution  of  these  questions 
was  taken  in  the  recent  report  of  Commissioner  of  Corporations 
James  R.  Garfield,  in  which  he  proposed  the  incorporation  under 
federal  law  of  all  corporations  doing  an  interstate  business. 
There  is  but  one  step  more  to  accomplish  the  prevention  of  the 
formation  of  trusts,  and  that  is  the  placing  in  the  proposed  fed- 
eral corporation  law  a  provision  modeled  after  the  railroad  law 
and  made  to  apply  to  corporations  doing  a  competitive  business. 
It  is  as  easy  to  follow  a  line  of  business  as  it  is  to  follow  aline  of 
railroad.  The  argument  against  the  combination  of  competing 
lines  should  apply  as  fully  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Thus  would  we  strike  down  by  these  simple,  effective  and 
practicable  means  the  double-headed  hydra  which  threatens  the 
life  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  The  machine  is  an  evil  which  is 
present  in  local,  municipal,  State  and  national  politics.  The 
trust  is  an  evil  which  must  be  arrested  and  overthrown  or  it  will 
hold  the  nation  in  its  grasp.  The  one  thrives  and  fattens  with 
the  other.  They  were  unknown  evils  to  our  forefathers,  and  if 
we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  preserve  the  pure 
form  of  government  and  society  which  they  conceived  and 
handed  down  to  us,  we  must  prove  ourselves  their  worthy  suc- 
cessors by  carrying  into  effect  these  indispensable  measures  of 
legislative  reform  nnd  thus  bring  back  our  government  to  the 
lofty  and  grand  ideals  of  the  founders  and  patriots  of  America 
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PART   I. 

Although  a  new  country,  ours  is  an  old  civilization.  As  the 
inspiration  of  American  music  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  savage 
chants  of  Aborigines,  but  in  the  development  of  the  musical 
ideas  of  our  ancestors;  so  in  one  sense  our  history  does  not  begin 
with  Columbus,  but  at  the  first  chapter  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
the  Puritan  Code,  or  at  the  latest,  with  Archbishop  Langton  and 
the  barons  of  Runnymede,  who  wrested  Magna  Charta  from 
King  John,  A.  D.  1215. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  modern  Europe  there  are  certain 
years  marked  by  such  events  that  they  have  become  landmarks 
of  progress.  The  fall  of  Constantinople,  the  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compass  which  facilitated  voyages  of  discovery,  the 
use  of  printing  which  revived  learning  and  distributed  the  Bible, 
the  Renaissance,  the  work  of  Savonarola  and  the  Humanists  of 
Florence  where  Pulci  (1431-1487),  like  Seneca  and  Strabo,  tore- 
told  the  discovery  of  the  New  World;  the  end  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  the  Reformation  from  1517  to  1G89,  the  growth  of  indus- 
tries, the  rise  of  the  middle  class,  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  in  1588,  the  heroic  struggle  of  Holland,  aided  by  Eng- 
land, against  the  obsolete  and  horrible  tyranny  of  Spain  and  the 
Inquisition,  ending  by  Spain's  recognition  of  Dutch  indepen- 
dence in  1609;  the  rise  of  the  Scotch  covenanters  in  1639,  the 
English  contest  against  the  Stuarts  ending  like  the  Reformation 
in  1689;  the  noble  struggle  of  Zwingli,  Calvin,  Coligny  and 
Conde  in  Switzerland  and  France,  Coligny's  unsuccessful  pro- 
ject of  1562  when  he  sent  Ribault  to  settle  Carolina,  the  heroism 
of  the  Huguenots  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  in  1572,  encouraged 
only  to  be  abandoned  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  whose  edict  of 
Nantes  in  1598  was  revoked  in  1085  when  hideous  atrocities  and 
outrageous  persecutions  sent  forty  thousand  fugitives  to  England 
and  many  Ln  America,  depriving  France  in  25  years  of  a  million 
people;  the  splendid  story  of  the  Bohemian,  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian   princes,    peasants   and    protestants;     the    end    of    the 
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British  War  with  France  in  17G3;  it  is  such  events  as  these  that 
keep  certain  years  memorable  for  good  or  ill. 

These  great  landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  Europe  of  our 
ancestors,  should  be  celebrated  as  American  holidays,  as  well  as 
the  great  anniversaries  that  are  associated  with  our  own  soil. 

Some  of  the  actors  in  these  events  seem  akin  to  us,  as  if  they 
had  been  Americans  before  the  discovery  of  the  New  World; 
and  the  study  of  their  family  history  rewards  us  by  proving  that 
their  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  some  of  those  who  become 
Founders  of  America.  Their  great  ideas  Hashing  through  the 
brains  of  their  friends  and  followers,  resulted  in  the  realization  in 
the  New  World  of  what  they  had  merely  dreamed  in  the  Old. 

Roger  Bacon,  the  Father  of  Modern  Science;  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  the  Patriot;  Chaucer,  the  brother-in-law  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  protector  of  Wycliffe;  Caxton  and  Tyndale;  Ruechlin, 
Grocyn,  Linacre,  Fisher,  Colet,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Erasmus, 
Roman  Catholics,  but  not  bigots;  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth 
Earls  of  Oxford;  Sir  William  Locke,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Sir 
Edward  Osborne,  the  "clothier"  or  manufacturer  of  woolen 
cloth,  whose  descendants  were  Dukes  of  Leeds,  some  of  the 
Cloptons,  Waldegraves  and  Joslyns;  Willoughbys,  Wingfields 
and  Wentworths;  Sir  Charles  Brandon,  Sir  Thomas  Wroth, 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  Sir  John  Gates,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  Marian 
exiles  and  martyrs,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  perfect  knight,  an 
aristocrat  with  a  democratic  heart,  who  secured  a  map  of  Amer- 
ica in  1582  from  Michael  Locke;  the  heroic  Coligny;  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  Lord  Brooke,  Lord  Rich,  the 
second  Earl  of  Warwick;  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  Sir  Walter  Mild- 
may,  the  fighting  Veres,  Lord  Bacon,  Archbishop  Grindall  and 
his  chaplain  Alexander  Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Shakespeare 
and  his  patron  the  Earl  of  Southampton  who  was  also  the  patron 
of  Gosnold  and  Weymouth;  Desboro,  Hampden,  Vane,  Honey- 
wood,  Haslerig,  Fleetwood,  Eliot,  Pym,  Fairfax,  Ludlow, 
Milton  and  Cromwell;  all  these  had  more  or  less  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  American  spirit,  and  American  pedigrees  name 
many  of  their  kinsmen,  friends  and  followers.  The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  were  the  close  of  the  feudal  era  and  well  authenticated 
American  pedigrees  prove  that  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Richmond, 
the  representative  of  progress,  were  descendants  of  crusaders 
and  forbears  of  early  settlers  in  America.  The  victory  at  Bos- 
worth  Field  in  1485  was  an  American  victory.  The  accession 
of  King  Henry  VII,  the  patron  of  the  Cabots,  was  not  only  the 
introduction  of  new  industries,  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the 
renaissance  into  the  upper  circles  of  the  English  people,  but  the 
triumph  of  principles  that  held  the  germs  of  democracy.  Not- 
withstanding the  conservatism  of  the  English  majority  and  the 
oppressive  policies  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  the  development  of 
these  principles  could  not  be  arrested,  but  led  to  the  settlement 
of  the  new  world  and  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary. 

The  character  <>i'   the   English   monarchy   from    the   time  of 


Henry  VI  until  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  was  abnormal.     His- 
tory was  confused   and   contradictory,   but   as   Green   says: — 

"At  the  moment  when  the  policy  of  (Thomas)  Cromwell 
crushed  the  church  as  a  political  power  and  freed  the  growing 
monarchy  from  the  constitutional  check  which  its  independence 
furnished,  a  new  check  offered  itself  in  the  very  enthusiasm 
which  sprang  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  great  religious  body.  Men 
stirred  with  a  new  sense  of  righteousness  and  of  a  divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  Men,  too,  whose  natural  boldness  was  quick- 
ened and  fired  by  daily  contact  with  the  older  seers,  who  re- 
buked David  or  Jezebel,  could  not  hold  their  peace  in  the  pres- 
ence of  wrong.  While  nobles  and  statesmen  were  cowering  in 
silence  before  the  dreaded  power  of  the  Kingship,  the  preachers 
spoke  bluntly  out — not  only  Latimer  but  Knox,  Grindall  and 
Lever  had  uttered  fiery  remonstrances  against  the  plunderers  of 
Edward's  reign.  Bradford  had  threatened  them  with  the  divine 
judgment  which  at  last  overtook  them.  'The  judgment  of  the 
Lord!  The  judgment  of  the  Lord,'  cried  he  with  a  lamentable 
voice  and  weeping  tears.  Wise  or  unwise,  the  pamphlets  of  the 
(Marian)  exiles  only  carried  on  this  theory  to  its  full  develop- 
ment. The  great  conception  of  the  mediaeval  church,  that  of  the 
responsibility  of  kings  to  a  spiritual  power  was  revived  at  an 
hour  when  kingship  was  trampling  all  responsibility  to  God  or 
man  beneath  its  feet.  Such  a  revival  was  to  have  large  and 
beneficial  issues  in  our  later  history.  Gathering  strength  under 
Elizabeth,  it  created  at  the  close  of  her  reign  that  moral  force  of 
public  opinion  which  under  the  name  of  Puritanism  brought  the 
acts  and  policy  of  our  kings  to  the  tests  of  reason  and  the  gospel. 
However  ill  directed  that  force  might  be,  however  erroneously 
such  tests  were  often  applied,  it  is  to  this  new  force  that  we  owe 
the  restoration  of  liberty  and  the  establishment  of  religious 
freedom.  As  the  voice  of  the  first  Christian  preachers  had  broken 
the  despotism  of  the  Roman  empire,  so  the  voice  of  the  preachers 
of  Puritanism  broke  the  despotism  of  the  English  monarchy." 

—Green  III,  120. 
Bayne  in  his  essay  on  "Christian  Civilization,"  says: 

'Tnthebeginningof  the  sixteenth  century,  two  spectacles  were 
presented  on  the  stage  of  Europe.  The  proud  Church  of  St. 
Peter  at  Rome  was  slowly  rising  in  pillared  magnificence 
toward  Heaven  as  if  making  its  appeal  for  divine  countenance; 
and  an  unknown  monk  in  the  convent  of  Erfurth,  his  face  pallid 
through  fasting  and  watching,  was  on  his  knees  sending  his 
earnest  prayer  to  God  for  light.  The  fame  of  St.  Peter's  went 
over  Christendom.  Tetzel  came  selling  indulgences  to  raise 
money  for  its  completion.  Yes;  the  somewhat  puzzling  progress 
of  humanity  had  brought  it  to  this:  Christianity  in  the 
first  century  was  preached  by  Paul;  Christianity  in  the  six- 
teenth was  preached  by  Tetzel.  The  revival  of  letters  had  not 
got  near  the  heart  of  nations;  on  the  i>lst  of  October,  1517, 
Luther  posted  his  theses  on  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg;  and 


in  six  weeks  Europe  was  awake.  The  philosophy,  the  arts,  the 
poetry  of  antiquity  had  once  more  risen  before  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  That  enlightenment  which  had  been  mere  dead  fuel 
crushing  the  life  out  of  Christendom  now,  kindled  by  faith, 
burst  forth  into  a  true  and  dazzling  illumination:  that  Reforma- 
tion epoch  commenced  which  dating  from  1517  to  1688  is,  I 
think,  take  it  all  in  all,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race;  Christianity  led  freedom  by  the  hand  to  bless  the  nations. 
Great  Britain  and  North  America,  the  centres  of  civil  liberty  for 
the  world  are  also  and  have  been  the  great  centres  of  Protes- 
tantism." 

The  Barons' War  and  the  Parliaments  of  Edward  I.  had  made 
England  the  freest  country  in  the  world;  and  the  Continental 
protestants  were  protected  in  England  under  Henry  the  Eighth 
and  Elizabeth;  but  during  the  Marian  persecution  and  under 
the  later  years  of  Elizabeth,  when  Whitgift  had  succeeded  Arch- 
bishop Grindall,  and  under  the  Stuarts,  Frankfort,  Geneva, 
Strasbourg  and  the  Netherlands  protected  a  noble  host  of  Eng- 
lishmen wrho  refused  to  change  their  religion  with  each  new  reign. 
We  Americans  laugh  at  the  Vicar  of  Bray  as  at  a  vaudeville 
lightning-change  artist;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  if  we  grant  the 
right  of  the  state  to  prescribe  uniformity  in  religion  and  the  right 
of  the  King  to  rule  by  personal  government,  that  he  was  merely 
a  law-abiding  citizen;  and  as  the  great  Paulet  said  of  himself  he 
was  "a  willow,  not  an  oak."  What  is  known  as  the  "New- 
England  Conscience"  guided  the  mind  of  Sir  Thomas  Moore, 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  Archbishop  Grindall,  the  Puritan,  and 
is  as  old  as  heroism  and  martyrdom,  but  the  apology  of  Green 
for  the  Vicar  of  Bray  type  is  not  convincing  to  Americans  of  the 
20th  century: — 

"It  is  idle,"  Green  says,  "to  charge  Cecil  or  the  mass  of 
Englishmen  who  conformed  with  him  in  turn  to  the  religion  of 
Henry,  of  Edward,  of  Mary  and  of  Elizabeth  with  baseness  or 
hypocrisy.  They  followed  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  time  that 
every  realm  through  its  rulers,  had  the  sole  right  of  determining 
what  should  be  the  form  of  religion  within  its  bounds.  What  the 
Marian  persecution  gradually  pressed  on  such  men  was  a  con- 
viction, not  of  the  falsehood  of  such  a  doctrine,  but  of  the  need  of 
limiting  it.  Under  Henry,  under  Edward,  under  Mary,  no  dis- 
tinction had  been  drawn  between  inner  belief  and  outer  conform- 
ity. Every  English  subject  was  called  upon  to  adjust  his  con- 
science as  well  as  his  conduct  to  the  varying  policy  of  the  state. 
But  the  fires  of  Smithficld  had  proved  that  obedience  such  as  this 
could  not  be  exacted  save  by  a  persecution  which  filled  all  Eng- 
land with  horror.  While  refusing  freedom  of  worship,  Cecil,  like 
Elizabeth,  was  ready  to  concede  freedom  of  conscience  and  in 
this  concession  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  Englishmen 
went  with  him.  Catholics  shared  with  Protestants  the  horror  of 
the  persecution.  To  Protestantism,  indeed,  the  horror  of  the 
persecution  had  done  much  to  give  a  force,  as  it  had  never  had 
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before.  The  number  of  Protestants  grew  with  every  murder 
done  in  the  name  of  Catholicism,  but  they  still  remained  a  small 
part  of  the  realm." 

Queen  Elizabeth  showed  the  "same  intellectual  contempt  f°r 
the  superstition  of  the  Romanist  as  for  the  bigotry  of  the  Protes- 
tant." She  wore  mourning  for  the  victims  of  the  St.  Barthol- 
omew massacre,  but  agreed  with  King  Henry  of  France  that  "a 
kingdom  was  well  worth  a  mass."  She  retained  eleven  of  Queen 
Mary's  council,  but  added  Protestants  who  had  conformed  in 
that  reign,  including  Lord  Parr,  Lord  Bedford,  Sir  Thomas 
Parry,  Edward  Rogers,  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  Francis  Knollys, 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon. 

Another  striking  defence  of  these  Vicars  of  Bray  is  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Leviathan  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  who  lived  from  15SS 
to  1679: — 

"Another  doctrine  repugnant  to  Civil  Society  is  that  whatso- 
ever a  man  doeth  against  his  conscience  is  sinne  and  it  dependeth 
of  the  presumption  of  making  himself  judge  of  good  and  evill. 
For  a  man's  conscience  and  his  judgment  is  the  same  thing;  and 
as  the  judgment  so  also  the  conscience  may  be  erroneous. 
Therefore  though  he  that  is  subject  to  no  civill  law,  sinneth  in  all 
he  does  against  his  conscience,  because  he  has  no  other  rule  to 
follow  but  his  own  reason,  yet  it  is  not  so  with  him  that  lives  in  a 
Commonwealth ;  because  the  Law  is  the  publique  conscience  by 
which  he  hath  already  undertaken  to  be  guided.  Otherwise  in 
such  diversity  as  there  is  of  private  consciences,  which  are  but 
private  opinions,  the  Commonwealth  must  needs  be  distracted 
and  no  more  dare  to  obey  the  Sovereign  Power  further  than  it 
shall  seem  good  in  his  own  eyes." 

It  was  in  other  words  an  effort  to  fit  every  subject  to  the  bed  of 
Procrustes,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  who  vowed  to  "root  out"  the 
Puritans,  prosecuted  her  own  subjects  for  professing  the  dogmas 
of  the  Protestants  she  aided  in  France  and  Holland.  Protes- 
tantism was  her  policy,  but  her  faith  was  not  that  of  even  her 
own  appointee  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Edmund  Grindall, 
whom  she  drove  into  retirement,  for  what  would  now  be  known 
as  missionary  zeal.  On  the  walls  of  the  English  college  at  Rome 
are  depicted  the  sufferings  of  Papists  under  the  rule  of  her  whom 
they  call  "Bloody  Elizabeth."  The  rule  of  Calvin  was  marred  by 
the  persecution  of  Servetus,  who  died  a  martyr  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

Yet,  because  Rev.  John  Cotton,  President  Oakes  of  Harvard 
and  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  author  of  the  Massachusetts  Body  of 
Liberties,  in  his  "Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,"  opposed  general 
toleration  of  those  whose  doctrines  were  deemed  dangerous  in 
the  theocracy;  and,  although  the  Stuyvesant  persecutions  in 
New  York  were  more  vigorous,  they  and  their  disciples  are 
singled  out  and  pilloried  in  the  public  mind  as  narrow-minded, 
obstinate  and  ignorant  bigots,  unique  in  their  generation.     The 


fault  lay  in  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and  the  glory  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Roger  Williams,  Hooker,  the  Cal verts,  and  Penn,  but  particu- 
larly that  of  William  the  Silent  and  Archbishop  Grindall,  is  the 
greater  because  they  rose  above  their  contemporaries  and 
brought  about  the  beginnings  of  Toleration.  The  men  of  Flush- 
ing, Long  Island,  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bayard,  deserve  honor  for 
ending  the  persecutions  of  Governor  Stuyvesant. 

Cecil's  relative,  Robert  Browne,  while  the  brilliant  advocate 
of  Toleration  and  Independency,  found  it  impossible  to  live  in 
England  under  Elizabeth,  and  adopted  the  view  of  Cecil  and 
Paulet  as  expounded  by  Green  to  save  his  life.  He  merely  be- 
came like  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  a  law  abiding  citizen;  but  John 
Fiske  says: 

"The  flimsiness  of  Browne's  moral  texture  prevented  him 
from  becoming  the  leader  in  the  exodus  to  New  England.  That 
honor  was  reserved  for  William  Brewster,  son  of  a  country 
gentleman  who  had  for  many  years  been  postmaster  at  Scrooby. 
The  office  was  one  of  high  responsibility  and  influence.  After 
taking  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  Brewster  became  private  secre- 
tary to  Sir  William  Davison  (whose  wife  was  akin  to  Lord 
Francis  Bacon  and  the  Lords  Dudley  and  Cecil)  and  he  accom- 
panied him  on  his  mission  to  the  Netherlands.  The  feelings  with 
which  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth  had  regarded  Puritanism  were 
mild  compared  with  the  sentiments  entertained  by  her  successor. 
He  could  see  that  in  fighting  Spain  and  aiding  Dutchmen  and 
Huguenots  she  was  strengthening  the  very  spirit  that  sought  to 
pull  monarchy  down.  In  spite  of  her  faults  which  were  neither 
few  nor  small,  the  patriotism  of  that  fearless  woman  was  superior 
to  any  personal  ambition.  It  was  quite  otherwise  with  James. 
He  was  by  no  means  fearless,  and  he  cared  more  for  James  Stuart 
than  for  England  or  Scotland.  He  succeeded  in  arraying  against 
the  monarchical  principle  the  strongest  forces  of  English  life, 
the  spirit  of  nationality,  the  sentiment  of  personal  freedom,  of 
Calvinism  and  out  of  this  invincible  combination  of  forces  has 
been  wrought  the  nobler  and  happier  state  of  society  in  which  we 
live  today. 

"The  Puritans  saw  that  their  only  hope  lay  in  resistance.  If 
any  doubt  remained  it  was  dispelled  by  the  vicious  threat  with 
which  the  King  broke  up  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  in 
1604:  T  will  make  them  conform  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the 
land.'     This  prescribed  hypocrisy  or  migration." 

The  founders  of  New  England  chose  migration. 

Herbert  wrote: 

"Religion  stands  on  tiptoe  in  our  land 
Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand." 
Milton  says  that  lie  perceived  that  "tyranny  had  invaded  the 
church"  and   that    he  "who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe 
slave  and  take  an  oath  withal,"  and  decided  against  this  profes- 
sion.    Elsewhere  Ik-  laments  that  the  "fury  of  the  bishops"  has 


driven  "faithful  and  free-born  Englishmen  to  forsake  their 
dearest  home"  for  the  "savage  deserts  of  America." 

Carlyle  says:  "One  wishes  there  were  a  history  of  Puritanism, 
the  last  of  all  our  Heroisms,  but  sees  small  prospect  of  such  a 
thing  at  present.  Few  nobler  heroisms,  at  bottom,  perhaps  no 
nobler  heroism,  ever  transacted  itself  on  this  earth." 

About  twenty  thousand  Puritans  came  to  New  England;  but 
there  are  many  Americans  today  who  venerate  King  Charles  as  a 
martyr  because  they  remember  his  personal  virtues  and  charm 
and  forget  his  treachery,  his  profanity,  his  utter  failure  and  de- 
pravity as  a  King;  just  as  they  fail  to  differentiate  in  Arch- 
bishop Laud  his  great  qualities  as  scholar  and  prelate  from  his 
fatal  defects  as  a  statesman,  devoid  of  charity  and  mercy  for 
those  who  disagreed  with  him  in  matters  of  religion,  but  having 
the  unquestioned  right  to  dictate  the  doctrines  to  be  upheld  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  State  church. 

Although  the  United  States  of  the  20th  century  have  become 
cosmopolitan  in  race,  culture  and  religion,  New  York  having 
been  so  from  the  first, — even  the  Hudson  River,  although  visited 
by  Cabot  in  1498,  Verazzano  in  1524  and  Gomez  in  152,3,  having 
been  named  for  an  Englishman  employed  by  the  Dutch,  as 
Columbus  was  an  Italian  employed  by  Spain, — and  although  the 
Roman  Church  has  grown  so  powerful  that  there  are  four 
American  cardinals  among  the  princes  of  the  Church,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  the  main  the  early  founders  of  America  in  the 
broadest  sense  were  British  Puritans  and  Quakers  and  French 
Huguenots  who  came  here  for  freedom  of  conscience:  and  Dutch, 
Danish,  Swedish  and  German  Protestants  and  English  Episco- 
palian Royalists  who  came  here  for  secular  purposes  in  the  spirit 
of  the  California  Argonauts  of  1849:  with  a  minority  of  others, 
including  Jews  in  New  York  and  Newport,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Maryland  and  New  York,  who  sought  liberty  of  citizenship 
and  religion;  and  many  indentured  servants  and  adventurers 
who,  when  not  in  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  the  ruling- 
elements  of  the  population,  were  at  times  in  certain  places,  nota- 
bly in  Virginia,  Maryland  and  New  York,  excluded  from  partic- 
ipation in  political  affairs,  like  those  on  the  Mayflower  who  were 
not  included  in  the  distribution  of  the  land,  or  accepted  as 
citizens;  and  like  those  in  the  Massachusetts  Pay  Colony,  who 
were  not  members  of  the  ruling  church.  But  finally  most  of 
these  who  were  crowded  out  of  the  Old  World  became  useful  and 
prosperous  citizens  of  the  New.  Later  on  came  soldiers  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Scotch  covenanters  and  even  followers  of  the  Stuart 
Pretenders.  Still  later  Germans  from  the  Palatinate  and  fugi- 
tives from  Ireland.  Some  were  forced  to  come  through  poverty, 
sometimes  more  honorable  than  wealth;  others  came  through 
defeats  in  war,  and  through  political  earthquakes  that  made  old 
homes  unstable. 

Although  the  Dutch  influence  in  the  United  States  is  still 
great,  and  some  writers  even  of  British  descent,  have  sought 
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to  make  it  paramount,  and  have  even  tried  to  transmute  the 
English  blood  of  Hudson  and  Perm  into  Dutch,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  American  history  is  not  the  continuation  of  the 
History  of  Holland,  which  neglected  and  soon  lost  its  American 
colony,  but  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  England,  where  the 
arrival  of  thousands  of  Dutch  and  Huguenot  fugitives  had  how- 
ever helped  to  increase  popular  sympathy  with  the  Reformation. 

As  Professor  Fisher  has  said : — 

"On  the  accession  of  James,  there  were  fresh  incentives  to 
colonization.  All  through  the  sixteenth  century  there  had  been 
a  complaint  in  England  of  a  redundancy  of  population.  Such 
were  the  relations  of  classes  and  the  state  of  industry  that  the 
peasant  class  had  to  endure  much  poverty  and  distress,  and  the 
conviction  spread  that  some  relief  must  be  found.  Crimes 
multiplied  to  a  fearful  extent  and  were  not  checked  by  the  cruel 
character  of  the  penal  laws.  Under  Elizabeth  in  the  protracted 
conflict  with  Spain,  and  in  the  wars  in  the  Netherlands,  there 
had  been  an  outlet  for  surplus  energy,  employment  for  the 
restless  and  adventurous.  Now,  with  various  other  sorts  of 
idlers,  there  were  not  a  few  disbanded  soldiers  from  the  Low 
Countries,  for  James  in  his  first  year  suspended  hostilities  with 
Spain,  and  in  the  year  following  signed  peace  with  that  country. 
The  day  for  the  exploits  of  heroes  like  Drake  and  Raleigh  was 
over.  After  the  period  of  discovery,  and  of  voyages  prompted 
largely  by  dreams  of  sudden  conquests  and  dazzling  riches,  the 
time  had  come  for  more  sober  and  better  contrived  plans  of 
emigration.  Imagination  was  still  alive,  for  the  New  World 
was  yet  to  a  great  extent  a  mystery.  But  plentiful  experience 
of  disaster  and  failure  had  not  been  wholly  in  vain." 

The  failures  of  Ribault  and  Frobisher,  the  experiences  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  157S,  when  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  aided  by  a  subscription  of  money,  with  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  in  15S4,  and  John  White  in  1587;  the  failures  of  Gos- 
nold  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton  in  1602, 
of  Gorges,  George  Popham  and  Raleigh  Gilbert,  in  Maine  in 
1007,  demonstrated  that  colonization  was  too  expensive  for 
private  individuals  to  undertake;  and  both  Flolland  and  England 
realized  that  corporations  must  be  organized  to  make  the  coloni- 
zation of  the  New  World  successful.  The  Dutch  East  India 
Company  was  formed  in  1599,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
was  conceived  in  1G00>  but  was  not  chartered  until  June  1621, 
King  James  chartered  the  Southern  Virginia  Company  of  the 
Londoners  and  the  Northern  Virginia  Company  of  the  West  of 
England  men  in  1606.  In  1009  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
sent  Henry  Hudson  to  explore  New  Holland  and  New  Nether- 
lands, and  the  new  charter  of  the  London  Company  limited  its 
territory  to  a  point  200  miles  north  of  Old  Point  Comfort.  The 
great  men  in  these  famous  corporations,  although  few  of  them 
ever  saw  the  New  World,  were  in  fact,  founders  of  America,  and 
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many  of  them  helped  to  send  settlers  to  these  shores  who  were 
in  many  instances  their  own  kinsmen. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  dates  that  divide  our 
annals.  Even  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  is 
disputed  by  the  Chinese,  Irish,  Icelanders,  Norse  and  Welsh; 
but  Columbus  annexed  America  to  Europe  and  the  12th  day 
of  October,  1492,  known  not  as  Discovery  Day,  but  as  Columbus 
Day,  is  the  date  celebrated.  Even  the  date  and  the  place  of  the 
first  shot  of  the  Revolution  is  uncertain  as  priority  is  claimed 
both  by  North  Carolina  and  Massachusetts. 

Although  previous  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  colonize  the 
New  World  deserve  remembrance,  and  although  the  Spanish 
founded  St.  Augustine  on  the  8th  of  September,  1505,  the  year 
1607  in  which  the  Pilgrims  lied  to  Holland,  and  Jamestown  was 
settled  and  a  colony  in  Maine  failed,  has  become  the  date  which 
marks  the  close  of  the  Period  of  Exploration,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Period  of  Colonization. 

It  was  not  until  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower  that  new  ideas 
were  planted  in  America,  for  the  founders  of  St.  Augustine  and 
Santa  Fe  were  conservatives  from  Spain,  and  those  at  James- 
town were  conservatives  from  England;  and  although  the 
French  built  "LeFort  d'Anormee  Berge  (Norumbega)  on  the 
Collect  Pond  on  Manhattan  Island  about  1540  and  the  Dutch 
built  four  summer  shelters  for  sailors  there  between  1610  and 
1013,  New  Amsterdam  was  until  1020  no  more  than  a  trading- 
post,  but  a  prophecy  of  the  magnificent  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  continent.  Mr.  George  Rogers  Howell  in  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  New  York  Society  of  Founders  and  Patriots  fixes 
these  dates  definitely  and  says: 

"The  claims  of  England  and  France,  if  she  had  any,  were  in 
abeyance.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Dutch  visited  these 
shores  from  1014  to  1024  for  trading  with  the  natives.  But  only 
for  trade.  The  voyage  of  the  ship,  'New  Netherland'  from 
March  to  May,  1024  was  the  first  attempt  to  plant  a  colony 
within  the  bounds  of  New  York  State,  and  these  colonists  all 
went  to  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  and  Delaware,  except  those  who 
may  have  gone  to  Connecticut.  In  1025  the  Hulst  settlers  all 
went  to  Albany.  The  settlement  on  Manhattan  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  spring  of  1020." 

Thus,  the  first  permanent  settlements  were  in  Virginia,  1007: 
Massachusetts,  1020;  New  Hampshire,  1623;  New  York,  1624; 
Maryland,  1034;  Connecticut,  1035;  Rhode  Island,  10."»0;  New 
Jersey,  1030-1000;  Delaware,  1038;  North  Carolina,  1053-1000; 
South  Carolina,   1070;  Pennsylvania,  1681. 

The  French  founded  Kaskaskia  in  1085  and  d' Iberville's 
patent  to  colonize  Louisiana  was  granted' in  1698.  It  was  not 
until  1805  when  !<  ^ers  and  Clark  had  explored  the  Columbia 
River  that  much  was  known  with  exactness  concerning  the 
great  West,  which  was  claimed  by  conflicting  patents.     Peary 
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is  a  successor  of  Columbus,  and  the  missionaries  that  civilized 
Hawaii  are,  in  one  sense,  founders  of  an  American  colony. 

As  Georgia  was  not  settled  until  1733,  and  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase was  not  made  until  1803,  and  Texas  and  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  were  likewise  not  in  our  original 
domain,  it  is  impossible  to  name  one  date  that  marks  precisely 
the  end  of  the  Period  of  Colonization.  It  is  sometimes  given  as 
1733.  To  determine  this  date,  Dr.  Charles  Henry  Smith  says 
of  "The  Foundation  Period  of  American  History:" — 

"After  a  while  food  became  abundant,  homes  were  made 
secure,  necessities  were  followed  by  comforts,  luxuries  began  to 
appear  and  the  various  amenities  and  activities  of  prosperous 
civilized  life  were  successfully  established  in  the  New  World. 
The  foundation  of  America  had  been  laid." 

Beginning  in  Virginia  and  New  England  about  1G4S  this 
condition  was  by  1689  fulfilled  in  all  the  thirteen  colonies, 
Georgia,  of  course,  excepted. 

Among  the  foundation  stones  of  Americanism  of  which  Dr. 
Smith  names  the  first  six,  we  find: — 

1.  Religious  Liberty:  Claimed  by  many  great  spirits  of 
antiquity  and  by  Anabaptists  and.  Mennonites  in  Holland 
forty  years  before  it  guided  the  policy  of  William,  the  Silent,  in 
1577,  it  was  claimed  for  themselves  by  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
the  martyrs:  it  was  the  policy  of  Archbishop  Grindall  in  1575, 
who  liberated  many  prisoners  and  sought  to  protect  non- 
conformists but  was  overruled  by  Queen  Elizabeth:  it  was 
preached  by  Robert  Browne  at  Norwich  in  1581,  by  the  English 
baptists  in  Holland  in  1611,  and  by  Leonard  Busher  in  1014. 
In  1620  it  was  the  spirit  that  ruled  under  Carver,  Brewster  and 
Bradford  at  Plymouth,  where  Capt.  Miles  Standish  was  not  a 
church-member,  but  probably  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  where 
an  asylum  was  given  to  Roger  Williams,  who  made  it  the  corner- 
stone of  Rhode  Island  in  163(3.  Notwithstanding  the  relatively 
liberal  spirit  of  New  Amsterdam  before  the  religious  persecutions 
of  Stuyvesant,  and  of  Connecticut  in  1(135,  where  citizenship 
did  not  depend  on  church  membership,  this  principle  was  main- 
tained by  the  Cal verts  in  their  first  charter  of  1032  and  by  the 
founders  of  Maryland  in  1034  and  protected  Romanists  and 
Puritans  alike.  It  took  form  in  the  Toleration  Act  of  1649  when 
less  than  one  quarter  of  the  population  of  Maryland  was  Roman 
Catholic,  and  this  act  has  been  called  the  formal  "beginning  of 
genuine  religious  liberty,  the  principle  and  practice  of  which  is 
the  greatest  American  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race."  As  in  1689  Maryland  and  Rhode  Island  disfranchised 
Roman  Catholics,  who  from  1562  to  1829  were  disfranchised 
in  England,  tin-  condition  in  1689  in  America  was  found  only  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  The  Pilgrim  policy  of  separatism, 
and  this  policy  of  Religious  Liberty  were  guaranteed  to  all  by 
the  Federal  constitution,  which  without  these  principles  could 
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never  have  been  adopted;   and  were  specifically  included  in  the 
first  amendment. 

II.  State  Support  of  Education:  First  found  in  Massachu- 
setts by  the  founding  of  Harvard  in  1638  and  the  General 
Education  Law  of  1647.  The  remarkable  assimilation  of  alien 
immigration  in  America  would  have  been  impossible  without 
Public  Education. 

III.  Political  Liberty  and  Equality  guaranteed  by  Represen- 
tative Government;  as  found  in  Virginia  in  1619,  and  more  free 
from  aristocratic  restrictions  in  Maryland  and  New  England, 
especially  in  Plymouth,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  which 
did  not  limit  representation  by  church-membership  as  did 
Massachusetts,  or  to  the  gentry  as  did  New  York,  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

IV.  Written  Constitutions:  Though  later  than  the  brief  but 
prophetic  Mayflower  Compact  of  1020,  which  Bancroft  called 
"the  birth  of  Constitutional  Liberty"  and  which  was  the  first 
instance  of  the  "social  compact"  postulated  by  philosophers  as 
the  basis  of  government,  though  it  prudently  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  King  James;  and  though  later,  too,  than  the 
Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  charters,  it  was  the 
"Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut"  in  1639  which  made  the 
most  vital  and  specific  contribution  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
This  remarkable  document  of  1639  was  inspired  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker's  famous  sermon  on  Deuteronomy  1:13-15:  "Take  you 
wise  men  *  *  and  well  known  among  your  tribes  and  I  will  make 
them  rulers  over  you."  He  based  the  foundation  of  authority 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed  which  was  the  principle  of  the 
Mayflower  Compact,  which  spoke  of  "combining  ourselves  into 
a  body  politic  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and 
obedience."  Whereas  the  Compact  of  1620  was  a  vague  pre- 
liminary platform  which  deferred  the  enacting  of  "just  and 
equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitution  and  offices,  lor  the 
general  good  of  the  colony,"  the  Orders  of  1639  comprised  what 
the  Compact  of  1020  predicted,  and  contained  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  States  Constitution.  It  is  an  indestructible 
monument  to  Hooker,  Ludlow  and  Haynes. 

Bancroft  says: — 

"More  than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  and  the  world  has 
been  made  wiser  by  the  most  various  experiences;  political 
institutions  have  become  the  theme  on  which  the  must  powerful 
and  cultivated  minds  have  been  employed,  and  so  many  con- 
stitutions have  been  framed  or  reformed,  stilled  or  subverted 
that  memory  may  despair  of  a  complete  catalogue,  but  the 
people  of  Connecticut  have  found  no  reason  to  deviate  essen- 
tially from  the  form  of  government  established  by  their  fathers. 
No  jurisdiction  of  the  English  monarch  was  recognized;  the 
laws  of  honest  justice  were  the  basis  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  therefore  its  foundations  were  lasting." 
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It  was  signed  fifty  years  before  the  British  Declaration  of 
1689,  which  was  the  principal  source  of  the  first  ten  amendments 
of  the  American  Constitution. 

V.  ''The  institution  of  African  slavery"  introduced  by  Dutch 
traders  into  Virginia  in  1619  and  although  gradually  abolished 
in  the  North  became  so  strong  in  six  of  the  original  thirteen 
colonies  and  so  entrenched  by  the  constitution,  that  it  led 
directly  or  indirectly  to  a  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  states  and  thus  to  the  Civil  War  in  1801,  followed 
by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  In  1910  10.7%  of  the  total  population  of  the 
nation  were  of  African  descent. 

VI.  We  have  already  seen  that  institutions  of  religion,  edu- 
cation and  government  had  their  foundation  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania Quakers  came  on  the  scene.  But  it  remained  for  them 
to  make  new  and  important  contributions  in  the  direction  of 
mitigating  human  suffering. 

"They  favored  the  settling  of  international  disputes  by 
arbitration,  not  war.  Prisons  were  made  reformatories.  Cruel 
and  indiscriminate  punishments  so  common  elsewhere  were 
replaced  by  humane  correction  graded  to  the  offense,  and  the 
death  penalty  was  inflicted  only  for  murder  and  treason,  instead 
of  for  two  hundred  offenses  in  New  York  and  more  than  twenty 
in  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina.  The  estates  of  murderers 
and  suicides  were  not  taken  from  their  families  and  appropriated 
by  the  State."  It  was  through  the  influence  of  Penn  that  really 
representative  government  was  at  last  granted  to  New  York. 
Like  the  Pilgrims,  Penn  abolished  primogeniture,  but  in  wills 
throughout  the  colonies  eldest  sons  were  often  given  at  least  a 
double  share.  Penn  in  1697  submitted  his  plan  for  the  union  of 
all  the  colonies,  which  especially  deserves  commemoration;  but 
the  founders  of  Pennsylvania  deserve  honor  for  instituting  the 
first  dispensary,  the  first  hospital  north  of  the  City  of  Mexico; 
the  first  attempt  to  control  infection  and  contagion,  the  first 
lunatic  asylum,  for  that  enlightened  spirit  that  spread  over  the 
whole  country  so  that  Mr.  Bryce  could  say  in  his  "American 
Commonwealth:"  "The  Americans  are  conspicuous  for  sympathy 
with  suffering  and  humane  treatment  of  animals  and  unfortunate 
human  beings."  Penn  and  his  companions  are  thus  to  be  counted 
with  Founders  of  America,  although  they  came  after  the  fathers 
of  the  earlier  colonies  like  Dr.  Fuller  of  Plymouth  who  went  to 
attend  the  sick  in  the  Bay  Colony,  and  was  an  angel  of  mercy 
in  both.  Many  of  the  early  ministers  in  New  England  were  also 
the  physicians  of  their  people;  and  the  mother  of  Anneke  Jans, 
wife  of  Dominie  Bogardus,  was  the  "trained  nurse"  of  early 
Manhattan. 

Although  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Smith'  there  are  other  prin- 
ciples that  should  be  considered: — 

VII.  The  Freedom  of  the  Press,  which  did  not  exist  in  Great 
Britain  until   1694.      In   1070  Governor  Berkley  reported  forty 
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thousand  people  in  Virginia  and  added:  "But  I  thank  God 
there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 
have  these  for  one  hundred  years."  In  1082  Buckner  was 
arrested  for  printing  the  laws.  In  L63S  Glover's  press  and 
Stephen  Dayc  arrived  in  Boston.  In  1GSG  William  Bradford 
was  the  first  printer  in  Pennsylvania.  For  printing  the  laws  he 
was  arrested  and  put  under  bonds  to  await  the  King's  decision. 
The  first  copy  of  the  first  newspaper  in  the  colonies  "The  Boston 
News-Letter"  appeared  April  24,  170-L 

VIII.  Regular  Mails:  As  republics  are  formed  and  practi- 
cally controlled  by  public  opinion,  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation is  essential.  The  first  regular  stage-coach  between  New 
York  and  Boston  was  not  started  until  1673,  and  the  first  coach 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  started  in  1732,  the 
year  of  Washington's  birth. 

IX.  Respect  for  Labor:  As  exemplified  by  the  Pilgrims  and 
early  clergy  in  the  spirit  of  Tolstoi.  , 

X.  No  Taxation  without  Representation:  This  was  claimed 
in  England  in  1205,  when  as  a  result  of  the  Baron's  War  and  the 
efforts  of  Simon  de-Montfort  the  representation  in  Parliament 
was  extended.  It  was  a  principle  maintained  in  Holland  in 
1477.  When  Massachusetts  abandoned  law-making  to  the 
Assistants  who  chose  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor,  the 
inhabitants  of  Watertown  in  1631  refused  to  pay  a  tax  levied 
by  the  Assistants.  It  was  thus  a  source  of  contention  through- 
out the  Colonial  era,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  for  this  right  of  English  freemen  guaranteed  in 
16S9  had  been  withheld  from  the  colonists  who  were  not  repre- 
sented in  Parliament. 

XL  Independence  and  Republicanism  won  by  the  Revo- 
lution : 

About  fifty  years  from  the  founding  of  Jamestown,  or  just 
before  the  Restoration  of  1060,  the  Period  of  Colonization  was 
practically  closed  in  all  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  except  in  their 
remoter  corners,  and  except  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia.  However  all  of  these  foundation-stones 
had  not  been  put  in  place  as  yet  in  any  one  of  the  colonies;  and 
primitive  conditions  and  Indian  Wars  like  those  of  1(370  still 
prevailed.  But  speaking  of  the  whole  territory,  and  renu  in- 
hering the  high  character  of  the  Dutch,  Scotch  and  English 
immigration  after  the  Restoration  and  the  Huguenot  colonists 
who  strengthened  New  England,  New  York  and  South  Carolina 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  the 
great  influence  of  William  Penn  and  the  Quakers,  who  came 
after  1680, it  is  not  erroneous  to  extend  this  period  to  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary  in  1689. 

Up  to  10-10,  New  England  had  received  about  21,200  immi- 
grants, over  fifty  villages  had  been  founded  and  about  lorty 
churches  built.  In  1647  the  population  of  New  Amsterdam  was 
about  one  thousand;   and  from  2,500,  in  1023,  the  population  of 
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Virginia  in  164S  had  grown  to  about  20,000,  of  whom  about  400 
were  negro  slaves. 

The  year  1651,  when  England  and  Holland  were  at  war,  was 
the  date  of  the  Navigation  Act.  The  war  of  1005-7  between 
England  and  Holland  turned  New  Amsterdam  into  New  York. 
War  was  repeated  in  1073  when  New  York  was  taken  back  by  the 
Dutch,  but  returned  to  England  in  1074. 

Lord  Baltimore  of  the  Virginia  Company,  was  in  1022  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  New  England.  He  planted  a  colony  in  New 
Foundland,  which  was  not  successful.  It  was  not  until  1025  that 
he  was  converted  to  Romanism,  and  he  never  became  a  propa- 
gandist. He  announced  that  the  privileges  granted  to  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  their  own  countries  could  not  be  granted  to 
them  in  Maryland  "without  grave  offense  to  the  King  and 
State;"  but  he  founded  a  colony  where  his  fellow  Romanists 
could  find  a  safe  asylum  like  other  non-conformists,  and  deserves 
the  glory  he  shares  with  Brewster,  Bradford  and  Roger  Williams 
of  showing  the  way  to  toleration:  but  his  hope  of  founding  a 
successful  and  lucrative  colony  was  blighted  at  first  by  the 
factional  quarrels  which  broke  out,  as  in  Rhode  Island,  between 
the  different  sects.  He  died  before  the  charter  of  1032,  but  his 
son,  Cecilius,  continued  this  policy.  He  was  named  for  the  great 
Lord  Burghley  and  descended  from  Sir  Thomas  W7roth,  the 
friend  of  Edward  VI.,  the  fellow  exile  with  Grindall  in  Frankfort, 
and  the  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Rich. 

Most  of  the  settlers  of  1033  and  1044  were  Protestants.  After 
the  Toleration  Act  of  1049,  the  protestants  defeated  the  Calvert 
Party  in  1055,  and  there  was  divided  rule  in  1057  compromised 
in  1058,  and  settled  in  1000  when  Maryland's  population  was 
from  8,000  to  12,000:  but  in  1689  the  Romanists  were  disfran- 
chised. The  New  England  Confederation  of  1043  marked  a  step 
in  advance,  but  it  broke  up  in  1084  being  designed  more  for 
military  than  political  defense.  Between  1652  and  1658,  Mas- 
sachusetts annexed  the  settlements  in  Maine  and  bought  the 
Gorges  title  in  1070. 

In  1664,  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  colonies  were  united 
and  many  from  the  latter  settled  in  New  Jersey.  In  1005,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  then  a  hamlet  with  only  four  houses,  was  the  capita! 
of  Goulding's  Colony  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  Clarendon  Colony 
in  North  Carolina  failed.  It  was  not  until  1075  that  the  Fenwick 
or  Byllynge  Colony  was  established  in  New  Jersey,  and  three 
years  later  many  Quakers  had  arrived  as  settlers  and  the  treat y 
of  amity  with  the  Indians  was  concluded  there.  In  1070  colonies 
of  foreign  Protestants  were  sent  to  South  Carolina  by  Charles  1 1  : 
and  Mason's  colony  of  New  Hampshire  was  separated  from 
Massachusetts.  In  1070,  the  population  of  New  France  was 
8,515.  In  1670,  Berkeley  reported  40,000  people  in  Virginia, 
2,000  negro  slaves,  <'.,000  white  servants. 

New  York  was  described  in  1078  by  Governor  Andross  as 
"containing  twenty-four  towns  with  two  thousand  men  capable 
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of  bearing  arms,  with  religions  of  all  sorts,  one  Church  of  Eng- 
land, several  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  Quakers  and 
Anabaptists  of  several  sorts,  some  Jews,  but  Presbyterians  and 
Independents  most  numerous  and  substantial."  He  enforced 
the  Navigation  Act  and  promoted  close  relations  with  England 
so  that  New  York  became  in  spirit  the  most  English  of  the 
colonies  as  was  shown  by  the  strength  of  the  Loyalist  cause  in 
the  American  Revolution.  The  royal  officials  from  England 
that  came  to  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  York  and  Boston  intro- 
duced an  aristocratic  spirit  that  was  at  variance  with  the  ideals 
of  most  of  the  colonists.  It  was  not  until  1683  that  through  the 
influence  of  Penn,  a  popular  assembly  was  instituted  for  New 
York. 

Charlestown,  S.  C,  was  founded  in  16S0,  the  year  that  William 
Penn  received  his  grant  of  Pennsylvania;  but  in  1683,  at  Phila- 
delphia, there  where  "only  three  or  four  little  cottages,"  and  it 
was  not  until  that  year  that  New  York  had  the  Dongan  Charter 
of  Liberties,  which  gave  toleration  to  all  Christians,  Dongan 
himself  being  a  Roman  Catholic. 

In  1682,  Sir  George  Carteret's  rights  in  New  Jersey  were  sold 
to  William  Penn  and  twenty- three  other  proprietors,  some 
Royalists,  some  Dissenters,  some  Quakers;  and  in  1685,  the 
"Henry  and  Frances"  brought  200  pioneers,  followed  by  many 
Scotch  during  the  governorship  of  Lord  Neill  Campbell,  a  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Argyle. 

In  1684  there  were  seven  or  eight  thousand  settlers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  houses  and  2,500  people 
in  Philadelphia,  so  that  William  Penn  could  boast  "I  have  led 
the  greatest  colony  into  America  that  ever  any  man  did  upon  a 
private  credit:  and  the  most  prosperous  beginnings  that  ever 
were  in  it  are  to  be  found  among  us."  In  three  years  the  growth 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  first  half  century  in  New  York  or  Ply- 
mouth Colony. 

Lord  Cardross  established  his  Scotch  Presbyterian  colony  at 
Beaufort,  S.  C,  in  1684. 

In  1685,  one  thousand  of  Monmouth's  soldiers  were  sent  from 
their  prisons  to  Virginia  and  many  Huguenots  arrived  within  the 
next  few  years. 

Prof.  Fisher  of  Yale,  used  1688  as  a  division  of  his  compact 
recapitulation  of  the  history  of  "The  Colonial  Era."  John 
Fiske  ends  "The  Beginnings  of  New  England"  in  1689.  Sav- 
age's "Genealogical  Dictionary"  traces  the  settlers  of  New 
England  to  1692,  the  date  of  the  Massachusetts  charter.  The 
accession  of  James  II,  which  was  merely  the  beginning  of  his 
downfall,  is  the  starting  point  of  Macauley;  and  the  same  revolu- 
tion begins  the  third  volume  of  Bancroft,  who  says  of  it: — 
"Although  narrow  in  its  principles,  imperfect  in  its  details,  and 
frightfully  intolerant  toward  Catholics,  it  forms  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  libera  of  mankind." 
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PART  II. 

In  an  age  when  less  than  half  of  our  people  are  descended  from 
the  Founders  of  America,  many  false  conceptions  of  them  pre- 
vail, and  there  are  many  who  still  believe  in  the  false  "Blue  Laws 
of  Connecticut"  fabricated  by  Peters.  It  has  become  fashion- 
able in  certain  circles  in  the  United  States  to  belittle  the  Pilgrims 
and  Puritans,  to  forget  the  great  roles  they  played  in  history  and 
to  interpret  the  enforced  simplicity  of  their  first  homes  in  the 
American  wilderness  as  a  sign  of  inferior' social  rank  and  origin, 
not  as  the  measure  of  the  self-sacrifice  they  imposed  upon  them- 
selves and  their  families  in  their  struggle  for  religious,  political 
and  economic  liberty.  The  sterling  qualities  of  the  Dutch 
pioneers  have  been  partially  forgotten  through  the  amusing- 
caricatures  of  Irving. 

The  Pilgrims  are  often  described  even  in  leading  journals  and 
in  post-prandial  oratory  as  ridiculous,  ignorant,  witch-killing 
fanatics,  although  no  witch  was  ever  executed  in  the  Plymouth 
Colony.  All  Puritans  are  sometimes  described  as  crude  plebeians, 
although  this  is  disproved  by  the  Winthrop  and  Hutchinson 
Memoirs,  Birch's  Bacon  Memoirs,  the  Autobiography  of  Sir 
John  Bramston  and  Masson's  "Milton."  As  to  witchcraft  it 
was  not  only  in  America  that  it  aroused  the  superstitious.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  were  as  uncompromising 
toward  those  charged  with  witchcraft  as  the  Mathers  and  Haw- 
thornes. 

In  the  popular  mind  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  dif- 
ferent elements  of  the  population  in  the  first  settlements.  The 
more  their  records  are  studied,  the  more  certain  it  is  that,  al- 
though many  of  the  first  settlers  were  humble  folk,  as  were  the 
contemporary  ancestors  of  many  British  peers  of  today,  that 
the  leaders  in  all  the  colonies  were  not  only  great  in  themselves, 
but  connected  in  many  ways  not  only  with  the  highest  coteries 
of  intellectual  leaders  of  English  life,  but  also  with  the  most 
aristocratic  circles,  from  the  world's  point  of  view,  which  they 
abandoned. 

Ecclesiastical  art  was  so  connected  with  the  religion  supported 
by  those  who  persecuted  their  friends  and  themselves,  that  they 
became  iconoclasts;  and  the  hereditary  principle  had  so  often 
placed  unworthy  rulers  and  officials  over  them  that  they  ignored 
the  claims  of  descent,  and  in  noble  humility  belittled  their  own 
claims  to  gentility,  and  gradually  abandoneel  primogeniture, 
the  essential  means  of  keeping  wealth  centralized. 

The  work  of  such  genealogists  as  Waters,  Chester,  Somerby 
and  J.  Henry  Lea  and  such  authors  as  Alexander  Brown  and 
Morton  Dexter  have,  however  established  the  armorial  rank  of 
scores  of  American  families;  part  of  whom  were  still  rich,  but 
some  of  whom  (  ame  across  the  sea  in  poverty,  sometimes  more 
honorable  than  wealth,  and  as  oppressed  and  poor  as  those  from 
the  humbler  grades  of  English  life.    These,  even  in  America  at 
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the  first,  were  seated  in  church  according  to  their  "quality" 
but  were  put  on  an  absolute  parity  before  the  law, — although 
the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  for  infractions  of  certain 
laws  was  limited  to  those  whom  even  Cioven-ior  Winthrop  called 
the  "common  people,"  the  gentry  in  such  cases  being  fined  and 
admonished. 

Hon,  Andrew  Sloane  Draper  says  of  the  Pilgrims: 

"Mow  they  had  been  winnowed  by  repeated  separations  from 
the  common  herd!  At  old  Scrooby  they  had  separated  from  all 
the  world  around  them;  going  from  there,  the  less  daring  stayed 
behind;  they  had  left  fully  half  their  number  and  surely  not 
the  most  courageous  half,  at  Leyden;  those  who  started  and 
became  discouraged  had  returned  at  the  last  moment  with  the 
Captain  of  the  Speedwell;  the  remaining  ones  were  surely  cast  in 
an  heroic  mould,  and  the  blood  of  a  hundred  kings  was  not  more 
royal  than  was  theirs." 

"Puritans  made  the  fields  of  Naseby  and  Dunbar  and  Marston 
Moor  grounds  which  inspire  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  for 
upon  them  they  taught  the  Stuart  Kings  and  all  the  world  to- 
gether the  grim  lesson  that  if  there  are  divine  rights  among  men 
It  hey  are  inherent  in  the  people  and  not  in  the  kings."  "It  was 
to  be  a  softened  Puritan  character,  as  exemplified  in  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth,  rather  than  the  austere  type,  unchanged  and 
unadapted,  as  seen  in  the  Ironsides  at  the  Bay,  which  was  to 
breathe  not  only  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  they  interpreted  it, 
but  also  of  independence,  of  equality,  of  liberty,  and  of  nation- 
ality into  American  life,  and  by  these  great  marks  to  distinguish 
it  to  all  the  people  of  the  world.  The  Pilgrim  was  a  Puritan,  but 
he  had  taken  a  post  graduate  degree." 

In  1670  there  were  fifty  towns  and  about  8,000  people  in 
Plymouth  Colony.  Their  religious  tolerance  and  broad  political 
principles  have  been  noted.  They  purchased  lands  on  mutually 
satisfactory  terms  from  the  natives  sixty  years  before  the  famous 
treaty  of  William  Penn,  and  in  general  the  Dutch  and  Puritans 
pursued  the  same  policy.  As  they  converted  Indians  before  the 
arrival  of  Eliot  from  England,  there  were  in  1075  about  000 
praying  Indians  in  Plymouth  Colony.  Elder  Brewster  was  a 
scholar  with  a  valuable  library.  He  had  been  at  the  Court  of 
Elizabeth  and  travelled  abroad  in  an  Envoy's  suite.  Governor 
Bradford,  was  a  linguist,  a  Hebrew  and  classical  scholar.  His 
history  is  marked  by  force  and  beauty  of  style.  He  was  tolerant, 
and  when  Roman  Catholics  from  Canada  were  his  guests  at 
dinner  he  served  fish  on  Friday  and  spoke  to  them  in  French,  as 
he  spoke  Dutch  to  occasional  guests  and  envoys  from  New 
Amsterdam.  His  correspondence  with  Minuit  was  "courteous 
and  kindly,"  and  he  entertained  de  Razier  in  1027.  It  is  known 
that  Capt.  Miles  Standish  was  not  a  member  of  the  church,  and 
many  believe  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  belonged  to  a 
famous  armorial  family,  as  did  Governor  Winslow,  whose  benevo- 
lent portrait  with   his  coat  of  arms  is  a  sufficient  index  to  his 
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personality  and  proof  of  his  philanthropy.  The  Pilgrims  re- 
frained from  religious  persecution  and  never  punished  a  single 
human  being  charged  with  witchcraft.  Although  they  were  thus 
more  tolerant  and  liberal  than  the  Bay  Colony,  still  they  did  not 
see  their  way  clear,  under  the  Stuarts,  to  open  their  doors  of 
citizenship,  at  that  time,  to  those  who  disagreed  with  them,  for 
the  very  conclusive  reason  that  it  might  have  ruined  their  hazard- 
ous experiment  and  driven  them  eventually  from  their  own 
homes.  Even  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  English  historian,  admits  that 
they  were  wise  in  this,  and  that  "their  own  religious  liberty 
would  have  been  in  danger  if  a  population  had  grown  around 
them  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  any  repressive  measures 
of  the  home  government." 

Professor  Fisher  adds:  "For  one  party  to  give  ecclesiastical 
freedom  to  its  adversary  at  that  time  was  to  forge  an  instrument 
for  its  own  destruction." 

Union  of  church  and  state  and  theocracy  were  both  doomed, 
and  the  theory  of  the  separatists  prevailed.  Romanism  and 
Anglicanism  have  both  enjoyed  a  wonderful  development  in 
America  under  the  Separatist  policy,  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Puritans  in  Massachusetts  first  opposed  and  finally  adopted 
from  Plymouth,  and  which  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous 
features  of  the  Federal  constitution,  and  specifically  guaranteed 
by  the  first  amendment. 

The  History  of  Dunmow  in  Essex  records  that  the  body  of 
Mrs.  Lucy  Sparhawk  who  died,  not  under  Mary,  but  under 
Elizabeth,  was  refused  Christian  burial  because  she  was  a  Puri- 
tan. After  legal  pressure,  however,  she  was  finally  buried,  but 
without  signs  of  respect  which  were  usually  given  and  the  ab- 
sence of  which  insulted  her  memory  and  her  friends.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  surname  is  found  among  those  of  dissenters 
and  New  Englanders.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those 
who  thus  saw  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends  outraged,  and  had 
other  friends  fined,  imprisoned  and  martyred  for  their  religion, 
should  become  embittered  and  hate  even  the  sacred  symbols  of 
the  State  Church  as  signs  of  religious  persecution.  The  Spanish 
Inquisititon  made  all  Holland  protestant,  and  the  English 
persecutions  turned  some  who  might  have  been  as  well-poised  as 
Milton  into  half-crazed  iconoclasts,  who  helped  to  make  Puritan- 
ism unpopular  and  the  Restoration  a  fact. 

In  Queen  Mary's  day  a  list  of  the  martyrs  and  their  friends 
and  followers  contains  such  names  as  Allerton,  Brewster,  Brad- 
ford, Carver,  Coe,  Rogers,  Sandys,  Wyatt,  Pierrepont,  Sampson, 
Bishop  Ridley's  "loving  cousin  Ralph  Whitfield,"  and  Arch- 
deacon Philpot's  custodian  of  his  documents,  Adam  Winthrop,  a 
connection  of  the  Mildmays;  the  Wilsons,  including  the  first 
minister  at  Boston,  descended  from  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  buried 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  and  like  the  Sheafes,  Tafts,  Higginsons, 
Hookers,  Kings  and  Rawsons  also  from  Archbishop  Grindall's 
sister;    the  Whitfields,   descended    from   the  Philpots,  Shelleys, 
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Sheafes,  Wilsons,  Ardens,  Chaucers,  from  Sir  William  Brampton, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  from  the  uncle  of  Sir  Charles  Bran- 
don, Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  married  Mary  Tudor,  Queen  Dowager 
of  France,  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  and  grandmother  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  Margaret  Manning,  the  aunt  of  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield 
of  Connecticut  married  (1)  Thomas  Howard,  Viscount  Bindon, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  a  relative  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
As  his  widow  she  married  (2)  Sir  Edmund  Ludlow,  a  relative  of 
the  Ludlows  of  New  England,  Virginia  and  New  York,  akin  to 
the  Pophams,  Wallers,  Hampdens  and  Scropes,  and  among  her 
descendants  were  Lt.  Gen.  Edmund  Ludlow,  the  Parliamentarian 
and  the  Earls  Ludlow.  The  stories  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  of  Capt. 
Geo.  Fenwick,  of  Rev.  Hugh  Peters  and  of  the  fugitive  regicides 
Whalley,  Goffe  and  Dixwell  are  too  well  known  to  be  repeated. 
Noble  says  that  Col.  Fleetwood,  the  regicide,  died  in  America, 
where  many  alleged  relatives  of  others  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  were  also  settled,  like  William  Throope,  William  Phelps, 
William  Jones,  Mrs.  Knight  and  Theophilus  Whale  of  Narra- 
gansett. 

Governor  Thomas  Dudley  of  Massachusetts  was  the  son  of 
Capt.  Roger  Dudley,  who  fell  at  Ivry  in  1590,  lighting  for  King 
Henry  of  Navarre,  and  was  himself  a  captain  at  the  Siege  of 
Amiens.  He  sealed  his  will  with  the  arms  of  the  Suttons,  Barons 
of  Dudley.  In  his  youth  a  page  to  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  he 
was  afterwards  steward  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  His  daughter 
Mercy,  wife  of  Rev.  Benj.  Woodbridge,  was  daughter-in-law  to 
Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  chaplain  of  Parliamentary  Commission 
sent  to  King  Charles  I,  in  164(>-7  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His 
daughter  Anne  Dudley,  wife  of  Governor  Simon  Bradstrcet, 
formerly  steward  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick  at  Lees  Priory  near 
Foisted  and  Braintree  in  Essex,  referred  in  one  of  her  poems  to 
her  kinship  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  nephew  of  Lord  Leicester,  but 
this  reference  was  more  modestly  omitted  in  a  subsequent  edi- 
tion. Her  brother,  the  Tory  governor  also  claimed  kinship  with 
the  Dudleys  and  Sidneys  of  the  peerage  and  the  claim  is  ad- 
mitted by  John  Fiskc,  the  historian.  Recent  genealogical  re- 
searches have  shown  that  Governor  Thomas  Dudley  was  through 
the  Purefoys  and  Dentons  a  cousin  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Lord 
Brooke,  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  Greys.  The 
sister  of  the  second  Lord  Brooke,  like  Lady  Frances  Gorges, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  married  into  the  Hesselrigg, 
Gorges,  Fenwick,  Shcafe  and  Nicholls  connection  of  Founders  of 
America. 

As  Lord  Brooke  who  was  born  in  1554  was  assassinated  in 
1628  and  had  been  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  courtiers  so  that 
he  must  have  known  Davison  and  Elder  Brewster  in  London, 
it  is  interesting  to  read  his  lines  on  "The,  Puritans'  Departure 
to  New  England"  inspired  by  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower  and 
the  preparations  of  Winthrop  and  Dudley: — 
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"As  tlfe  wise  physician 
When  he  discovered  death  in  the  disease 
Reveals  his  patient's  dangerous  condition 
And  straight  abandons  what  he  cannot  ease, 
With  the  ghostly  physic  of  a  Might 
Above  all  second  causes  infinite: 

So,  many  grave  and  great  men  of  estate 
In  such  despaired  times  retire  away 
And  yield  the  stern  of  government  to  Fate 
Foreseeing  her  remedieless  decay; 
Loath  in  confused  torrents  of  oppression 
To  perish  as  if  guilty  of  transgression." 

Gov.  Dudley's  grandfather,  Thomas  Thorne,wasof  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  the  Visitation  of  1619,  shows  that  Nicholas  Thorne 
of  Bristol  was  grandfather  of  John  Wake,  son-in-law  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Gorges,  and  allied  with  Catesbys,  Philpots,  Sir  Thomas 
Pygott  and  the  Marquis  Dorset.  Nicholas  Thorne  founded  a 
grammar  school  in  Bristol,  and  was  the  patron  of  the  Cabots. 
His  son  and  Michael  Lock  drew  maps  for  Haklyt,  used  by 
Hudson.  He  was  associated  in  London  with  Thomas  Middle- 
ton,  Thomas  Parr  and  Sir  Launcelot  Thirlkeld,  ancestor  of 
the  Dudleys  of  Yanwith,  one  of  whom  was  so  rigid  a  Puritan 
that  he  disinherited  a  son  for  being  a  Romanist,  and  was  a  friend 
of  Archbishop  Grindall  and  Bishop  May,  grandfather  of  Gov. 
Bradford's  wife,  Dorothy  May,  and  a  kin  to  the  Scropes,  Nor- 
tons,  Middletons,  Stapletons,  Musgraves  and  Pecks. 

One  Thomas  Thorne  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Robert  Arden, 
and  the  will  of  John  Arden  in  1550  names  "cousin  Thomas 
Thorne."  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Wm.  Davison,  William  Brew- 
ster and  John  Arden  were  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Robert  Dudley  in 
Holland  between  1585  and  1587.  The  Shelleys,  from  whom  so 
many  Americans  are  descended,  were  ancestors  of  Bramptons, 
Ardens,  Wnitfields,  Sidneys,  Chaunceys,  Sandyses,  Copleys, 
Boleyns  and  Queen  Elizabeth  herself. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  study  the  lists  of  soldiers  in  the 
Netherlands  under  "the  righting  Veres"  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
and  find  Miles  Standish,  John  Mason,  John  Underbill,  Lyon 
Gardiner  and  Thomas  Dudley: — read  the  lives  of  her  great 
ministers  of  State  and  her  courtiers  and  prelates,  look  over  the 
lists  of  landed  gentry,  great  merchants,  lord- mayors  and  sheriffs 
of  London,  and  find  many  connections  with  the  names  found 
in  Alexander  Brown's  "Genesis  of  the  United  Slates,"  Savage's 
"Genealogical  Dictionary"  of  the  settlers  of  New  England, 
Water's  "Genealogical  Gleanings  in  England,"  Slannard's 
"Some  Emigrants  to  Virginia,"  Hayden's  "Virginia  Gene- 
alogies" and  the  records  of  Maryland. 

Prof.  Fisher  speaks  of  the  settlers  at  Salem  as  never  having 
called   in  question   at  that   time   the   lawfulness  of  a   national 
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church  and  describes  Laud's  policy  as  being  as  "petty  as  it  was 
inquisitorial  and  arbitrary,  put  into  action  to  extinguish  Puritan 
Opinions,  and  to  punish  with  imprisonment  and  death  all  devi- 
ations from  the  established  ceremonies."  "A  large  number  of 
men  of  birth  and  fortune,  residing  in  different  places,  after 
consultation  with  one  another  decided  that  it  was  expedient 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  New  England  across  the  sea,  where 
the  principles  which  they  cherished  might  take  root  and  flourish, 
beyond  the  reach  of  royal  and  prelatical  despotism."  One  of 
them  was  John  Winthrop  who  "belonged  to  an  ancient  family 
and  was  possessed  of  a  good  estate."  Like  Washington  he 
was  marked  by  "a  certain  grave  self-control  and  dignity  of 
character."  "Among  his  associates  were  others  scarcely  inferior 
in  social  standing.  Such  were  the  deputy-governor  Humphreys 
and  Isaac  Johnson,  sons-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  also 
the  steward  of  his  household,  Thomas  Dudley:  the  bulk  of  the 
emigrants  being  of  the  middle  class  uplifted  by  an  earnest 
religious  faith." 

Edward  Johnson's  "Wonder  Working  Providence"  printed 
in  London  in  1058  says  of  Ipswich  founded  in  1034  by  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Ward,  author  of  the  "Body  of  Liberties,"  who  was 
called  cousin  by  Governor  Winthrop,  and  who  was  a  friend  of 
Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  "The  peopling  of  this  town  is  by  men  of 
good  rank,  and  quality,  many  of  them  having  the  yearly  revenue 
of  large  lands  in  England  before  they  came  to  this  wilderness." 
Such  were  a  long  list  in  all  the  colonies,  for  the  tradition  that  all 
the  "best  blood"  is  to  be  found  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line  is  false,  and  many  of  the  same  families  sent  branches  into 
different  colonies,  like  the  Allertons,  Bacons,  Bradfords,  Brew- 
sters,  Carys,  Lees,  Fenwicks,  Gookins,  Honeywoods,  Spellmans, 
Stacys,  Whitfields,  Ludlows,  Whartons,  Fields,  Hubbards, 
Reves  and  Masons. 

Richard  Lyman  of  Connecticut,  Pres.  Chaunfeyof  Harvard, 
Mrs.  Whiting  of  Lynn,  a  sister  of  Chief  Justice  Oliver  St.  John; 
Mabel  Harlackendon,  wife  of  Governor  Haynes  of  New  England 
and  Dorothy  Harlackendon,  wife  of  Deputy  Governor  Samuel 
Symonds,  the  two  latter,  both  descendants  from  the  steward 
of  the  de  Veres  and  from  the  Hobarts,  had  many  royal  and 
noble  ancestors,  as  had  many  others,  whose  records  have  not 
been  so  often  printed.  Many  others,  north  and  south,  were 
allied  or  associated  with  the  greatest  English  families  and 
intellectual  leaders.  Macauley  has  shown  that  the  English 
aristocracy  was  not  a  caste. 

Robert  Coe  of  Stamford  and  Long  Island  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Goldings,  and  thus  a  cousin  of  Arthur  Golding,  secretary 
to  Lord  Rich  and  of  Margaret  Golding,  wife  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford.  Her  son,  Edward  de  Vere,-  the  seventeenth  Earl, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Great  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  who 
was  akin  to  Robert  Browne  the  Separatist  and  Davison  the 
patron  of  Elder  Brewster.    This,  "the  prodigal  Earl  <>l   Oxford" 
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sold  his  estates  to  the  Harlackendens,  Holmsteads,  Bigges  and 
other  families  well  known  in  New  England,  acting,  it  is  said, 
out  of  pique  and  grief,  because  Cecil  refused  to  save  the  life  of 
Oxford's  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  executed  for 
his  sympathy  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

If  life  was  unbearable  for  this  descendant  of  "a  hundred 
earls"  it  is  not  remarkable  that  humbler  folks  began  to  think 
of  emigration,  and  that  some  of  his  own  kinsmen  came  to  these 
shores,  like  the  Bladens  of  Maryland. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  stated  that  out  of  2,000,000  English  people 
in  1588  about  200,000  were  Puritans,  and  20,000  Separatists. 

But  many  more  found  it  easier  to  conceal  their  inmost  thoughts 
and  outwardly  conform  like  Robert  Browne,  the  relative  of  Lord 
Burghley,  so  that  under  Cromwell  there  were  more  Puritans 
in  England  than  had  been  generally  known.  In  the  Parlia- 
mentary struggles  we  not  only  find  relatives  of  New  Englanders 
on  one  side,  and  kinsmen  of  New  Yorkers  and  Virginians  on 
the  other,  but  many  who  had  friends  and  connections  on  both 
sides,  a  tragedy  to  be  repeated  two  centuries  later. 

Cromwell  became  Protector  and  the  tide  of  migration  toward 
New  England  subsided,  but  the  Cavaliers  found  an  asylum 
farther  south,  where  famous  royalist  names  are  still  found; 
yet  many  of  the  same  families  were  represented  in  New  England. 

"The  Historical  Relation  of  New  England  to  the  English 
Commonwealth"  was  ably  treated  by  Mr.  J.  Wingate  Thornton 
in  the  Congregational  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVI,  pages  14,  22S,  382 
and  refers  particularly  to  Cotton,  Peck,  Hooker,  Whitfield, 
Lothrop,  Nathaniel  Ward  and  others  in  New  England  whose 
influence  was  great  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 

The  Ludlows,  akin  to  the  great  Parliamentary  General  and 
the  Earls  Ludlow,  were  prominent  in  New  England,  Virginia 
and  New  York.  The  Mores  of  the  Mayflower  were  of  Norman 
descent  and  their  father  was  a  famous  Parliamentarian. 

Major  John  Desboro,  who  married  the  sister  of  Oliver  Qrom- 
well  the  Protector,  had  a  brother  Samuel  who  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield  of  Guilford,  Conn,  and  returned 
to  England  to  become  Member  of  Parliament  and  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland.  Another  of  the  Desboros  was  early 
in  Virginia.  The  Claypoolcs  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Crom- 
wells  of  New  York  claim  kinship  with  the  Protector. 

Rev.  Robert  Peck,  Vicar  at  Hingham  in  Norfolk,  and  founder 
of  Hingham  in  New  England,  was  the  pastor  of  the  Lincolns, 
Gilmans  and  Hobarts  in  both  places.  He  was  through  the 
Middletons,  Musgraves,  Nortons  and  Aunes  connected  with  the 
Ridleys,  Stapiltons,  Dudleys,  Ardcns,  Grevilles  and  Bradfords 
of  the  Heralds'  Visitations,  which  give  his  pedigree  for  twenty 
generations.  One  of  his  kinswomen  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Lord  Chancellor.  Rev.  Robert  Peck  married  (2)  Martha 
Honeywood  who  was  not  only  connected  with  Sir  Thomas 
Honeywood,  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  the  Elizabethan   Master  of 
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Posts,  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  the  patron  of  the  Brewsters  at 
Scrooby,  but  was  a  granddaughter  of  Mary  Waters  Honeywood 
who  with  her  sister  Joyce  Hales  (mother  of  Sir  James  Hales) 
and  Mrs.  Ann  Warcop  were  devoted  friends  of  the  family  of  Sir 
William  Lock  and  of  Rev.  John  Bradford  the  Martyr.  Mrs. 
Peck  was  the  widow  of  Rev.  James  Bacon,  a  cousin  of  Lord 
Francis  Bacon,  and  mother  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bacon  of  Virginia, 
whose  kinsman  was  the  popular  leader  of  Bacon's  Rebellion.  Mr. 
Peck's  nephew  was  William  Peck  of  Cave  in  Suffolk  who  married 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Butts  Bacon,  Baronet,  of  this  same 
great  family,  as  shown  by  the  Visitation  of  Suffolk  of  1604.  Mr. 
Peck's  daughter  married  Major  John  Mason,  a  lietuenant  under 
Sir  Horatio  Vere  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  in  the  Netherlands,  the 
Conqueror  of  the  Pequots  in  1G37  and  a  kinsman  of  John  Mason, 
the  partner  of  Gorges  and  proprietor  of  New  Hampshire,  a  con- 
nection of  Edward  Randolph,  the  unpopular  royalist  of  Andross's 
day,  and  of  the  Masons  of  Virginia.  He  was  Acting  Governor  of 
Connecticut  when  Winthrop  was  in  England,  and  one  of  the 
Patentees  to  whom  King  Charles  II  granted  the  charter  con- 
cealed in  the  oak.  The  Bladens  of  Maryland  were  descended 
from  the  Fairfaxes  and  the  de  Veres.  Ann  de  Vere,  Lady 
Sheffield,  married  John  Brock,  whose  niece  married  John  Reve 
of  Bocking  and  whose  nephew  Bartholomew  Brock  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Wiseman  of  Rivenhall,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Lord  Rich.  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  son-in-law  of  Lord 
Rich  and  ancestor  of  Cecilius  Calvert  was  a  Marian  exile  with 
Archbishop  Grindall  and  Archbishop  Sandys.  Governor  Brad- 
ford's wife,  Dorothy  May,  was  descended  from  Sir  Martin  Bowes, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  Dr.  May,  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  the 
Cloptons,  connected  with  the  Stacys,  Hobarts  and  Sir  Symonds 
Dewcs.  Harlackenden  Bowes,  who  succeeded  to  the  English 
estates  of  Governor  Haynes  of  New  England  was  a  relative  of 
Mrs.  Bradford  as  was  Thomasinc  Clopton,  wife  of  Governor 
Winthrop. 

The  tradition  that  Rev.  John  Bradford  the  martyr,  was  akin 
to  Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth  was  referred  to  in  an  elegy 
written  at  the  time  of  the  latter's  death: — 
"Now  blessed  holy  Bradford,  a  successor 
Of  blessed  holy  Bradford  the  confessor, 
Is  gone  to  place  of  rest  with  many  more 
Of  precious  ones  whom  I  might  name:    great  store 
And  commendation  of  each  one  have  been  given 
But  what  needs  that?    Their  names  are  writ  in  Heaven." 
"By  one  that  was  well  acquainted  with  the  worth  of  the  said 
Mr.  William  Bradford"  in  Morton's  "New  England's  Memorial" 
1GG9.     John  Bradford  and  one  Cornwall  were  two  of  those  exe- 
cuted by  Queen  Mary  for  participating  in  Dudley's  Rebellion  in 
1557. 

As  Governor  Bradford  and  William   Bradford   the  friend  of 
William  Penn  and  pioneer  printer,  both  used  the  arms  of  the 


Bradfords  of  Yorkshire,  an  examination  of  Yorkshire  Visitations 
shows  affiliations  with  the  Middletons,  Pecks,  Musgraves,  Ogles, 
Halls,  Walleses,  Carrs,  Chesters,  Ridleys,  Fenwicks  and  Sir 
Edward  Gray  in  one  pedigree;  and  in  another  with  the  Amyases 
of  Wakefield  Yorks  (into  which  family  John  Field,  the  astron- 
omer married)  the  Middletons,  Musgraves,  Ridleys,  Aunes, 
Pecks,  Williamsons,  Fenwicks,  Cornwalls,  Carrs,  Sutton-Dud- 
leys,  Copleys  and  Nowells.  These  Bradfords  were  related 
through  the  Middletons,  Aunes  and  Pecks  to  the  wife  of  Major 
John  Mason.  Zacheriah  Field  served  under  Major  Mason  in  the 
Pequot  War  and  John  Field  the  astronomer  was  of  a  family  con- 
nected with  the  Nowells,  Kayes,  Savilles  and  Saltonstalls  and 
through  the  Merediths  with  the  Hills,  Cookes,  Stacies,  Mun de- 
fords  and  Bramstons  and  with  Sir  William  Locke,  the  friend  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  latter  a  friend  of 
William,  the  Silent,  and  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  As  one 
of  these  Greshams  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Thwaites 
of  Lound  on  the  Wolds  in  Yorkshire  near  Scrooby  (whose  wife 
was  a  Saville),  while  another  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
it  may  yet  be  proven  that  Margaret  Gresham,  grand-mother  of 
Governor  Bradford,  was  a  relative  of  the  great  family  of  that 
name  who  were  in  such  close  touch  with  ancestors  of  New  Eng- 
enders, Virginians  and  Marylanders,  and  did  so  much  for  the 
commerce  and  glory  of  England. 

William  Gresham,  brother  of  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  had  an  apprentice  Otwell  Hill,  son-in-law  of 
Sir  William  Locke.  The  will  of  Mr.  Hill  in  1543  refers  to  Roch- 
dale in  Lancaster  near  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Bradford  the 
martyr.  The  will  of  Joane  Wilkinson,  wife  of  Martin  Locke,  the 
partner  of  Frobisher,  and  son  of  Sir  William  Locke,  was  proven 
in  1587.  It  names  her  cousin  Joane  Argall,  Lady  Henry  Crom- 
well, Margaret  Yale,  my  good  friend  Mrs.  Anne  Warcuppe,  and 
my  kinsman  Ralph  Warcuppe." 

Like  Mary  Waters  Honeywood  and  her  sister  "my  good  Joyce 
Hales,"  Mrs.  Anne  Warcuppe,  Lady  Elizabeth  Vane,  Mrs.  Pier- 
pont  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  were  devoted  disciples  of  Bradford  the 
martyr,  who  sent  them  messages  of  farewell  just  before  his  death. 
Mrs.  Wilkinson  became  one  of  the  Marian  exiles  on  the  continent 
where  Sir  William  Lock  and  the  Greshams  had  commercial  head- 
quarters. Dorothy,  wife  of  Gov.  Bradford,  was  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Sir  William  Wilkinson. 

In  1546  Mary  Hill  married  Francis  Spellman,  one  of  whose 
family  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Spellman,  the  antiquary, 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  Ralph  Whitfield.  Mary  Hill's  sister  Mar- 
garet married  Sir  John  Cheke,  the  tutor  of  Edward  VI.  They 
were  related  to  the  Cookes,  Bacons,  Cecils,  Killigrews,  Guil- 
fords  and  Dudleys,  and  the  widow  of  Richard  Hill  married  (2) 
Sir  John  Mason,  ihe  Tudor  ambassador  to  Paris  and  Brussels. 
It  was  {Catherine  Spellman,  grand-daughter  of  Richard  Hill  who 
became  the  wife  of  Elder  Brewster's  patron  William   Davison, 
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who  owed  much  to  her  influence,  until  Queen  Elizabeth  dismissed 
him  for  obeying  her  command  to  deliver  the  order  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Bradford  and  Brewster  are  thus 
the  two  ends  of  this  chain.  Another  chain  connects  them  with 
Robert  Bradford  who  was  in  the  employ  of  Edmund  Grindall, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Archbishop  of  York,  and  landlord  of  Scrooby, 
who  on  his  elevation  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  in  1575  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  old  schoolmate,  Edwin  Sandys,  who  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  same  cell  with  Bradford  the  martyr,  and  whose  family  was 
so  prominent  in  Virginia.  Grindall  and  Bradford,  the  martyr, 
were  chaplains  of  Bishop  Ridley  at  the  same  time  and  friends  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Alexander  Nowell.  The 
latter  became  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Grindall,  and  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  educated  his  nephew  Sir  John  ENane,  Grandfather 
of  Margaret  Tyndale,  wife  of  Governor  Winthrop.  William 
Grindall  and  James  Hill  of  Austerfield  married  relatives  of  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  and  Otwell  Grindall  was  baptized  there  May 
1670. 

Roger  Williams  was  a  protege  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  cor- 
responded with  Sir  William  Martin  and  the  Barringtons.  He 
was  born  in  London,  not  as  usually  stated  in  Wales.  Rev. 
Ezekiel  Rogers  of  New  England  was  chaplain  to  Sir  Francis  Bar- 
rington.     Such  illustrations  could  be  quoted  indefinitely. 

Air.  Palfrey  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  between  1630  and 
1690  there  were  as  many  sons  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  New 
England  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  in  the  mother 
country;  and  Governor  Winthrop  states  that  in  16.38  there  were 
several  Oxonians  and  forty  or  fifty  Cambridge  men  in  the  villages 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Books  in  the  colonial  libraries,  scholars  like  Bishop  Berkeley, 
at  Newport,  courtiers  like  the  governors  sent  from  London  and 
colonists  returning  from  visits  to  the  mother  country  kept  the 
new  settlements  however  rude,  from  losing  touch  entirely  with 
the  old  civilization;  but  many  of  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions in  the  colonies  had  less  culture  than  the  first.  But  the 
founders  of  America  put  conduct  above  erudition,  ability  before 
pedigree,  and  education  and  manhood  above  rank  and  the 
"guineas's  stamp"  before  Burns  was  born.  They  combined 
brave  doing  and  high  thinking  with  plain  living  before  Franklin 
and  Emerson,  before  Whittier  wrote  "Snow  Bound"  or  Wagner 
preached  "The  Simple  Life."  They  lived  "the  strenuous  life" 
before  Roosevelt.  They  were  the  ancestors  of  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  2,500,000  people  of  the  thirteen  colonies  who  won 
their  freedom  by  the  Revolution. 

In  1674  Governor  Andross  arrived  in  New  York  and  in  1686 
became  Governor  of  New  England.  In  1688  New  York  was 
humiliated  and  inconvenienced  by  annexation  to  New  England 
with  the  capital  at  Boston.  The  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
the  charter  in  Connecticut  and  its  concealment  in  the  Charter 
Oak  takes  one  back  to  the  days  of  Robin  Hood.     For  the  fust 
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time  the  people  of  New  England  were  ruled  by  principles  and 
methods  that  had  driven  them  from  the  old.  Fiske  says:  "The 
four  years  from  1684  to  1GS8  were  the  darkest  years  in  the  history 
of  New  England."  This  was  true  of  all  the  colonies.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Andross  and  Randolph  were  able  and  sincere  and 
honest,  but  they  were  the  representatives  of  obsolete  policies 
and  enforced  them  with  brusque  rigor  and  unnecessary  cruelty. 

Evelyn's  Diary  gives  an  illuminating  picture  under  date  of 
May  18,  1688  when  six  bishops  protested  against  the  King's 
orders  to  read  in  churches  the  royal  declaration  of  liberty  of 
conscience  "not  that  they  were  averse  to  the  publishing  it  for 
want  of  due  tenderness  towards  Dissenters"  (including  Roman- 
ists) in  relation  to  whom  they  should  be  willing  to  come  to  such 
a  temper  as  should  be  thought  fit.  *  *  *  BiX*  that  the 
declaration  being  founded  on  such  a  dispensing  power  as  might 
at  pleasure  set  aside  all  laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  it  appeared 
to  them  illegal  as  it  had  done  to  the  Parliament  in  1601  and  1672. 
The  King  was  so  far  incensed  at  this  address  that  he  with  threat- 
ening expressions  commanded  them  to  obey  him  in  reading  it 
at  their  perils  and  so  dismissed  them." 

The  news  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  brought  to  Boston 
by  John  Winslow,  who  arrived  there  on  the  fourth  of  April  1689, 
and  announced  that  William  and  Mary  had  been  proclaimed 
King  and  Queen  of  England  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  February 
of  that  year.  Fiske  says:  "There  was  such  rejoicing  as  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  that  quiet  town,  it  was  believed  that 
self  government  would  now  be  guaranteed  to  New  England." 

In  all  the  colonies  the  old  governments  were  resumed.  In 
New  York,  Jacob  Leisler,  one  of  her  popular  heroes,  was  given 
command  of  the  fort,  and  with  patriotic  motives  assumed  the 
governership.  Nicholson  and  members  of  the  Stuart  govern- 
ment however  disregarded  Leisler's  authority,  and  proclaimed 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  so  that  both  factions  claimed 
the  royal  letters  which  arrived  in  December  to  Nicholson  "or  in 
his  absence  to  the  Preservers  of  Peace  and  Order  in  New  York." 
Nicholson  being  absent,  Leisler  interpreted  and  held  this  letter 
as  a  legal  sanction  of  his  authority.  Although  a  German,  Leisler 
had  seen  military  service  with  the  Dutch  and  was  "religiously 
and  politically  in  sympathy  with  William  of  Orange."  Me  called 
together  the  first  American  Congress,  and  by  uniting  on  a  mili- 
tary plan  of  action  in  Canada,  exercised  national  sovereignty 
independently  of  the  British  authorities.  Ignored  by  the  Crown, 
refusing  to  yield,  through  fear  of  the  Papists,  French  and  Indians 
and  opposing  the  Androssitcs  now  in  authority,  he  was  finally 
displaced  and  with  his  son-in-law  Milbourne  was  judicially 
murdered  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  1691  by  Governor  Sloughter 
and  the  New  York  Council  and  Assembly.  King  William  sub- 
sequently removed  their  attainder  and  restored  their  forfeited 
estates  to  their  heirs:  but  the  aristocratic  party  was  dominant. 
Penn  issued  his  plan  of  Union  in  1697  and  Franklin  his  in  1754. 
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The  efforts  of  King  James  II  to  unite  the  colonies  were  unpopular 
because  self-government  was  not  provided.  Had  an  equitable 
plan  been  adopted  instead  of  arbitrary  orders  of  royal  councils, 
colonial  union  would  have  been  welcomed  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  Indians  and  the  French. 

In  Maryland  the  deputies  of  Lord  Baltimore  hesitated  to 
proclaim  William  and  Mary,  but  John  Coode  formed  an  armed 
force  of  Protestants  and  took  possession  of  the  government. 
Although  Lord  Baltimore's  property  rights  were  respected  his 
political  power  was  annulled,  and  even  his  representatives  were 
forced  to  consent  to  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
ranks  of  office-holders  as  they  were  in  England  from  1562  to  1S29. 

There  was  great  alarm  in  England  at  the  bold  attitude  of  the 
colonists  in  1689,  a  prophecy  of  1775. 

After  years  of  bitter  antagonisms  and  furious  fratricidal  battles 
in  England,  hostile  factions  were  now  reunited;  and  as  the  more 
radical  elements  of  the  British  population  had  emigrated,  Great 
Britain  became  more  conservative  and  kept  in  via  media.  The 
peaceful  accession  of  William  and  Mary  was  the  consummation 
of  the  mighty  movement  that  began  with  Huss  and  Wycliffe  and 
Luther,  and  as  Macauley  says,  the  greatest  of  the  European 
revolutions  because  final  and  followed  by  stable  government. 
It  practically  united  England  and  Holland.  Their  combined 
fleets  controlled  the  high  seas.  It  ended  the  vassalage  of  England 
to  France,  and  avenged  the  Huguenots  for  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.  England  was  restored  to  her  old  place  among 
nations.  The  coronation  of  the  great-grandson  of  William  the 
Silent  as  King  of  Great  Britain  began  a  new  and  glorious  epoch 
that  was  continued  through  the  Augustan  age  of  Queen  Anne. 

As  William,  the  Silent,  derived  his  title  from  Orange  in  France 
and  battled  for  religious  and  political  freedom  and  just  govern- 
ment in  Holland,  and  as  his  successor  ruled  not  only  Holland  but 
England  as  well,  he  is  one  of  the  heroic  founders  of  American 
institutions  on  whose  monument  could  wreaths  be  appropriately 
placed  by  descendants  of  Pilgrims,  Puritans,  Huguenots,  Knick- 
erbockers, Quakers  and  Cavaliers. 

The  fourth  of  April,  1689,  the  date  on  which  John  Winslow 
brought  to  Boston  the  news  of  the  Proclamation  of  William  and 
Mary  which  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  Governor  Andross 
as  a  representative  of  Stuart  principles,  hated,  feared  but  now 
utterly  destroyed  forever,  marks  another  epoch  which  can  be 
celebrated  by  the  sons  of  all  classes  of  Founders  of  America,  for 
although  still  discriminated  against,  even  the  Roman  Catholics 
ceased  to  be  persecuted. 

At  the  accession  of  WTilliam  and  Mary  the  old  leaders  had 
nearly  all  passed  away,  and  the  responsibilities  of  colonial  liie 
were  borne  by  their  successors  who  were  natives  of  the  soil. 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  with  Maine  and  Plymouth 
was  44,000,  r  New  Hampshire  6,000;  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence  6,000;     Connecticut    19,000;     New   York    20,000.      New 
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Jersey  10,000;  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  12,000;  Maryland 
25,000;  Virginia  50,000;  Carolina  as  far  south  as  Florida  8,000; 
a  total  Caucasian  population  of  about  200,000. 

The  Period  of  Colonization  had  practically  closed. 

To  England  and  her  colonics,  succeeding  years  brought  dis- 
appointments and  discouragements,  but  the  real  power  became 
vested  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Declaration  of  Right 
guaranteed  the  dearly  bought  privileges  of  the  people  helping  to 
inspire  the  American  Constitution  and  its  first  ten  amendments, 
and  persecution  for  religious  belief  was  a  horror  of  the  past,  ex- 
cept as  we  see  it  today  in  Armenia  and  Russia.  King  William's 
insistence  on  war  with  France  was  a  part  of  his  European  policy 
which  was  forced  upon  America  and  resulted  in  great  suffering 
from  Indian  atrocities  added  to  the  usual  and  unavoidable 
rigors  of  war,  but  it  resulted  in  bringing  the  colonists  nearer 
together,  and  trained  native  soldiers  for  the  work  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. There  were  colonial  congresses  at  Albany  in  1094,  1711, 
1722, 1748,  and  1751  and  at  New  London  in  1709  and  1711;  though 
the  most  important  of  these  was  that  at  Albany  in  1754  which 
was  dominated  by  Franklin;  but  in  none  of  these  was  there  any 
effort  made  toward  independence.  It  was  not  until  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  1763  that  Vergennes  prophesied  that  the  colonics  "will 
no  longer  need  England's  protection:  but  will  call  on  them  to 
contribute  towards  supporting  the  burdens  they  have  helped  to 
bring  on  her  and  they  will  answer  by  striking  off  all  dependence." 
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THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  AS  THE  FOUNDER  PERIOD 
OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

Emigrations  from  Europe  to  America  to  permanent  settlements  began 
at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1607.  They  were  caused  chiefly  by  historical 
events  in  Europe  and  may  therefore  be  classified  historically.  They 
ceased  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  Century  and  were  resumed  at  its 
close. 

1607- 1630. — The  Virginian,  Pilgrim  and  Dutch  Period. — Jamestown 
was  founded  in  1607;  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  1620;  the  Dutch  settled 
New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  in   1624. 

1630-1640. — The  John  Winthrop  and  Baltimore  Period. — During  these 
ten  years  about  300  ships  arrived  in  New  England  bringing  21,000  immi- 
grants. The  dissolution  of  the  Third  Parliament  by  Charles  I,  in  1630, 
was  taken  by  the  Puritans  to  be  the  death  of  their  hop  's  and  the  tri- 
umph of  personal  government  and  the  Romanists.  These  immigrants 
were  influenced  chiefly  by  religious  motives.  In  1632  Maryland  was 
settled  by  a  Romanist  colony  under  Lord  Baltimore.  In  1635  Connec- 
ticut was  first  settled. 

1640-1660. — The  Long  Parliament,  Cromwell  and  North  Carolina 
Period. — The  autocratic,  personal  government  of  Charles  I  broke  hope- 
lessly down  in  1640  and  he  was  compelled  to  convene  what  was  called 
the  Long  Parliament.  This  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Puritans,  who 
regarded  the  calling  of  the  Long  Parliament  as  the  triumph  of  liberty 
and  law  over  absolutism.  "The  change,"  wrote  Governor  John  Winthrop, 
"made  all  men  stay  in  England  in  expectation  of  a  new  world."  First 
settlement  in   North  Carolina  about  Albemarle  Sound  in   1650. 

1660-1689. — The  Charles  II.  James  II,  Regicide  and  Penri  Period. — 
The  restoration  of  Charles  II  caused  the  flight  of  three  regicides  to 
this  country  to  save  their  lives — William  Goffe,  Edward  Whalley  and 
John  Dixwell — who  arrived  about  [661.  The  grave  of  Cromwell  was 
violated.  "These  changes  (1662)  in  the  mother  country  occasioned 
some  emigration  to  New  England,  but  not  to  any  great  extent"  (Hil- 
dreth,  Vol.  I,  page  453).  "Of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  taken  in  Mon- 
mouth's insurrection  (1685),  a  large  number  were  shipped  to  America 
to  be  sold  as  indented  servants"  (Hildreth,  Vol.  II,  page  105).  South 
Carolina  settled  and  Charlestovvn  founded  1680.  The  dates  of  Penn's 
two  visits  to  Pennsylvania  were   16S2  and  1099. 

1689-1702. — The  William  and  Mary  and  Huguenot  Period. — The 
troubles  before  and  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1085) 
caused  the  emigration  to  America  of  Huguenots  1681  to  1700.  They 
were  scattered  through  the  colonies  from  Massachusetts  to  South  Caro- 
lina. New  Rochellc,  New  York,  was  settled  at  this  time.  Among  other 
arrivals  at  Boston  was  Benjamin  Harris,  author  of  the  New  England 
Primer  (1690). 

jftqj — in  this  year  the  Prack  of  Rvswick  was  ratified,  which  ended 
the  contests  and  wars  of  the  17th  Century  by  mutual  restitutions  of  con- 
quests. The  title  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne  of  England  was 
acknowledged.  France  and  England  were  each  to  enjoy  the  territories 
possessed  by  them  before  the  war. 

This  Marks  the  End  of  the  Founder  Period. 
I700_"Many  good  men  have  come  to  this  country  since  the  year  1700, 
but  those  who  came   before   that  date,  out  of  the  seething  cauldron   of 
European  contests,    form   a  class  by  themselves." 


THE   HUGUENOTS 

as  Founders  and  Patriots 


HE  preparation  of  this  address  was  well  under  way 

before    notice    was    received    that    the    Connecticut 

Society  would  bring  up  at  the  annual  meeting  in 

May,  1 913,  our  Eligibility  Clause.     It  was  then  too 

late   to   make   a   change   in    the   pre  gram,    and    this 

address  should  be  considered  not  an  argument  on  the  subject 

of  eligibility,  but  as  a  historical  discussion  of  a  most  important 

phase  of  the  development  of  our  country. 

Who  were  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  our  country  is  be- 
yond the  authority  or  power  of  any  organization  or  order  to 
determine.  The  acts  of  the  men  themselves  and  the  verdict  of 
history  must  decide  that  question.  The  brave  men  who  emi- 
grated here  inspired  by  high  motives  and  who  have  sealed  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  and  political  freedom 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  have  created  the  Order  of 
Founders  and  Patriots  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract  from 
their  honor.  The  world  will  little  note  or  long  remember  the 
limit  of  time  and  the  dates  we  may  hx  for  eligibility  to  our 
Order,  but  it  can  never  forget  who  the  Founders  and  Patriots 
were  or  what  they  did  in  the  wilds  of  this  wild  country,  and  in 
the  councils  and  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  for 
us  to  inquire  what  were  the  motives  which  led  these  men  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  the  great  task  of  founding  and  perpetuat- 
ing this  nation,  to  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion,  and  to  highly  resolve  that  the  government  they  estab- 
lished shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.* 

The  history  of  the  Huguenots  centers  round  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  which  was  promulgated  by  Henry  IV  in  1598,  and 
which  was  revoked  in  1685  Dy  ms  grandson,  Louis  XIV. 
The  Edict  was  the  wisest  act  in  French  history.  Its  object  was 
to  end  the  religious  contests  which  had  culminated  in  the  dread- 
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ful  slaughter  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  October  22,  1572,  which 
is  the  foulest  blot  on  the  modern  history  of  Europe.  While 
the  Edict  gave  to  the  Protestants  of  France  only  a  position  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Roman  Church,  it  recognized  their  rights  and 
gave  them  legal  protection.  It  denied  the  name  of  church  to 
their  houses  of  worship,  which  were  thereupon  called  temples. 
It  restricted  them  in  many  ways,  but  relieved  them  temporarily 
from  the  fear  of  the  recurrence  of  fanatical  persecution. 

While  the  Puritans  of  England  were  threatened  with  persecu- 
tion under  the  absolute  government  of  Charles  I,  and  were 
seeking  shelter  in  our  inhospitable  coasts  from  a  worse  inhos- 
pitality  at  home,  the  Protestants  of  France  were  protected 
from  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Church  by  the  sheltering  ?egis 
of  the  Edict.  The  Great  Emigration  from  England  of  1630  to 
1640  took  place  when  English  Protestants  had  almost  given  up 
hope  of  successfully  opposing  the  autocratic  plans  of  Charles  I. 
All  the  power  of  royalty,  supported  by  the  increasing  number 
of  office-holding  Romanists,  was  arrayed  against  them.  The 
curbing  the  power  of  King  Charles  by  Cromwell,  and  his 
subsequent  martyrdom  to  the  principle  of  absolutism,  gave  the 
Protestants  of  England  an  interval  of  liberty  and  freedom  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  protection  of  French  Protestants  by  the  Edict  was 
never  approved  by  the  Romanists,  and  their  fury  at  last  found 
expression  when,  in  1610,  the  Jesuit  Ravillac  buried  his  dagger 
in  the  heart  of  Henry  IV.  The  kingly  successors  of  Henry  [V 
had  no  wish  to  see  the  Edict  remain  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  favored  the  Edict  and  its  en- 
forcement, more  from  political  and  financial  reasons  than  be- 
cause they  sympathized  with  religious  sentiments  of  the  Hu- 
guenots or  with  the  principle  of  toleration.  Mazarin's  respect 
for  the  Edict  was  also  because  he  was  desirous  of  conciliating 
the  friendship  of  Cromwell.  These  wise  Cardinals  saw  that  the 
industrious  and  godly  Huguenots  were  a  great  financial  asset 
to  France  and  also  a  bond  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  Prot- 
estant England.  Never  since  the  times  of  Henry  IV  had  the 
Huguenots  breathed  so  freely  and  enjoyed  greater  freedom  than 
in  1652.  They  had,  therefore,  no  great  motive  for  emigration 
at  that  time. 

But  the  priests  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church 
only   accepted    the    situation    under   protest.      They   applied    all 
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their  ingenuity  to  find  methods  to  oppress  the  Huguenots,  and 
they  gradually  succeeded  in  enforcing  all  the  repressive  features 
of  the  Edict  and  in  interpreting  its  provisions  mure  stringently 
against  them.  The  Huguenots  did  not  begin  to  leave  France  as 
early  as  the  Puritans  left  England,  but  when  they  did  emigrate, 
their  departure  was  for  the  same  reasons. 

Richelieu  died  in  1642  and  Mazarin,  who  succeeded  him,  died 
in  1661.  Louis  XIV  then  took  the  reins  of  government  in  his 
own  autocratic  hands.  The  successor  of  these  great  Cardinals, 
in  power  if  not  in  place,  was  Pere  la  Chaise,  the  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV,  whose  paramount  allegiance  was  first  and  always  to 
Rome.  To  his  mind  absolute  submission  and  entre  outward 
conformity  to  Romanism  were  objects  the  attainment  of  which 
was  to  be  secured  at  whatever  cost.  Pere  la  Chaise  found  a 
willing  ally  in  Madame  de  Maintenon,  then  the  favorite  of  the 
King  and  a  woman  of  great  intellectual  power,  and  a  fervent 
Romanist.  The  bargain  between  them  was  that  if  she  were 
successful  in  inducing  her  furious  lover,  Louis  XIV,  to  sign  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  the  church  would  consent 
to  and  arrange  the  midnight  marriage  which  installed  her  as  the 
legitimate  consort  of  the  King.  Much  had  to  be  done  to  produce 
a  situation  which  would  justify  the  King  in  affixing  his  signa- 
ture to  the  decree  of  Revocation.  All  the  Huguenots  within  the 
kingdom  were  to  be  either  converted  or  killed  or  sent  to  the 
galleys.  There  was  not  much  choice  between  the  galleys  and  the 
gallows.  Escape  out  of  France  was  forbidden,  except  to  the 
ministers,  who  were  told  to  go  and  not  return.  Speedy  con- 
version was  the  object,  and  it  was  to  be  secured,  not  by  the 
arguments  of  preachers  or  by  appeals  to  the  higher  nature,  but 
by  the  rough  methods  of  a  heartless  soldiery.  Conversion  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  quartering  in  Huguenot  homes  a  detach- 
ment of  dragoons  with  instructions  to  make  life  miserable  to 
husbands,  wives,  mothers  and  children,  until,  worn  out  by  these 
persecutions,  the  unhappy  people  announced  their  allegiance  to 
Rome.  If  the  Huguenots  were  obstinate  in  their  refusal  to  be 
converted,  their  families  were  broken  up,  the  children  were 
sent  to  parochial  schools,  the  mothers  to  convents,  and  the 
fathers  were  fortunate  if  they  escaped  death  or  the  galleys. 

After  diligent  use  of  this  method,  from  which  the  word 
dragooning  derives  its  unsavory  meaning,  the  dragoons  reported 
to  Pere  la  Chaise  that  a  wave  of  conversion  to  Rome  had  swept 
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over  France  and,  as  a  result  of  their  religious  and  persuasive 
efforts,  entire  uniformity  had  been  secured  and  there  were  no 
more  heretics  to  be  converted.  Then,  of  course,  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  a  mere  formality,  only  a  record  of 
a  fait  accompli.  The  willing  King  then  signed  the  decree  and 
his  midnight  marriage  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  ensued  accord- 
ing to  contract.  Great  were  the  rejoicings  in  Rome  over  this 
holy  event  and  fulsome  were  the  praises  lavished  on  His  Royal 
Majesty,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  King  Louis  XIV. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  aroused  and 
strengthened  the  Protestant  feeling  in  England.  England's 
answer  to  the  Revocation  in  1685  was  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
by  which  England  was  constituted  a  Protestant  nation  for  all 
time  and  the  rule  of  Parliament  was  made  supreme.  Thus  abso- 
lutism was  established  in  France  by  the  Revocation  in  1685, 
and  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  was  established  in  England 
by  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Absolutism  is  the  ruling  spirit  of 
the  Papacy,  and  freedom  of  the  people,  of  Protestantism. 

But  what  was  France's  loss  was  the  gain  of  the  countries 
to  which  the  refugees  went.  France  retained  all  the  dregs  of 
her  society,  her  gamblers  and  prostitutes,  and  lost  the  most 
virtuous  of  her  people  by  the  emigration  of  the  Huguenots. 
As  open  emigration  was  forbidden,  they  escaped  by  secret  ways. 
They  took  shipping  to  England,  sometimes  concealed  in  the 
cargo.  They  travelled  by  what  we  would  call  an  underground 
railroad  to  Germany,  Holland  and  Switzerland,  going  from  one 
friendly  house  to  another,  following  by-paths  and  unfrequented 
roads  through  forests,  until  they  reached  some  sale  haven  where 
scattered  families  were  united.  When  the  emigration  was 
ended  the  number  of  refugees  was  estimated  at  000,000  persons. 

No  more  hospitable  welcome  was  extended  to  the  Huguenots 
than  was  accorded  by  the  English  colonics  in  North  America. 
The  motive  which  inspired  the  Great  Emigration  of  1630  to 
1640  was  the  same  as  led  the  Huguenots  fifty  years  later  t<> 
leave  their  homes  and  native  land.  The  sufferings  of  the  Puri- 
tans  from  persecutions  of  the  Roman  Church  were  the 
same  as  the  Huguenots  suffered.  They  both  lived  the  same 
lives  of  strict  morality.  They  claimed  the  same  direct  com- 
munication with  their  Heavenly  Father  without  the  intervention 
of  priest  or  pope. 

In  1679  Boston  possessed  establishments  formed  by  Hugue- 
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nots,  which  continually  received  new  recruits.  In  1686  a  little 
French  colony  was  organized  at  New  Oxford,  Massachusetts. 
The  same  year  a  French  church  was  founded  at  Boston,  and  ten 
years  later  it  received  its  pastor,  a  French  refugee  minister 
named  Daille.  All  the  religious  sympathies. of  the  Puritans  were 
aroused  by  the  arrivals  from  France.  Those  completely  desti- 
tute were  liberally  assisted.  The  towns  of  Massachusetts  raised 
subscriptions  to  support  them  and  gave  them  large  tracts  of 
land  to  cultivate.  The  other  provinces  followed  the  example 
of  Massachusetts.  The  poor  among  the  refugees  were  every- 
where received  with  generous  hospitality.  Everywhere  land 
was  distributed  to  the  able-bodied  men,  and  political  rights 
were  conferred  on  them.  In  1666  the  legislature  </f  Maryland 
naturalized  the  French  Protestants  settled  in  that  province. 
Virginia  admitted  them  as  citizens  in  1671.  In  1701  the  legis- 
latures of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  passed  laws  condemn- 
ing to  perpetual  imprisonment  any  Roman  Catholic  priest  who 
should  be  found  in  those  colonies,  and  to  death  if  thereafter 
found  at  large.*  These  laws  were  in  retaliation  for  similar  laws 
in  France. 

The  State  of  New  York  served  as  an  asylum  for  what  then 
seemed  to  be  a  multitude  of  Huguenots,  [n  1656  they  were 
sufficiently  numerous  for  public  documents  to  be  issued  in 
French  as  well  as  in.  Dutch  and  English.  The  French  church 
Dn  Saint  Esprit,  which  still  exists,  was  then  founded.  The 
names  of  the  founders  are  still  familiar  to  us.  There  was 
Stephen  De  Lancey,  Girard,  Vincent,  Jay  and  Fresneau,  among 
many  others.  Then  was  founded  the  town  of  New  Rochelle, 
whose  name  tells  of  the  affection  of  the  settlers  for  the  city 
from  which  they  came.  Their  letters  to  France  informed  their 
persecuted  brethren  of  the  favor  Cod  had  shown  them,  and 
urged  them  to  come  out  and  join  them.  Pennsylvania  gave 
refuge  to  many  hundreds  of  Huguenots.  William  III  sent  a 
body  of  Huguenots  to  the  province  of  Virginia.  Maryland,  col- 
onized in  the  time  of  Charles  I  almost  entirely  by  English  and 
Irish  Romanists,  served  as  a  retreat  for  a  certain  number  of 
French  families  before  and  after  1685.  Then  the  emigration 
of  Roman  Catholics  ceased.  In  North  and  South  Carolina  the 
Huguenot  refugees  were  most  numerous.     Judith,  the  wife  of 
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Peter  Manigault,  a  prominent  man,  wrote  of  her  flight  from 
France  to  South  Carolina  as  follows:  ''We  left  our  home  (in 
France)  in  the  night  time,  leaving  the  soldiers  (that  is,  the 
dragoons)  in  bed  and  abandoning  to  them  our  house  and  all  it 
contained.  Doubting  not  that  they  would  seek  us  everywhere, 
we  hid  for  ten  days  at  Romans  in  Dauphine,  in  the  house  of  a 
good  woman  who  was  sure  not  to  betray  us."  After  a  long  cir- 
cuit through  Holland,  Germany  and  England,  they  arrived  in 
Carolina,  where,  in  spite  of  her  hardships,  she  wrote:  "God 
hath  done  great  things  for  us,  in  giving  us  strength  to  support 
these  trials."  This  is  but  one  of  many  similar  cases.  What 
other  colonists  suffered  more  than  these?  The  Huguenot  emi- 
gration increased  in  the  few  years  before  1700  to  hundreds  and 
thousands,  whose  names  are  still  borne  by  their  descendants  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  estimated  that  a  million  of  our  people 
trace  their  ancestry  to  French  Huguenots. 

From  this  short  survey  it  is  evident  that  the  history  of  the 
first  settlements  in  this  country  cannot  be  disconnected  from  the 
history  of  the  same  times  in  Europe.  All  the  political  principles 
of  the  colonists,  and  their  religious  tenets,  were  derived  from  the 
discussions  in  these  troublous  times,  which  preceded  their  de- 
parture to  this  country.  The  absolutism  and  the  tendencies 
towards  Romanism  of  Charles  I,  caused  the  influx  of  the  Puri- 
tans from  1630  to  1640.  This  has  rightly  been  called  The  Great 
Emigration.  The  persistent  efforts  of  the  Romanists  to  capture 
England  and  Scotland  for  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II 
and  James  II,  sent  many  more  here. 

The  colonists  of  1630  to  1640,  in  their  hard  struggle  with 
the  barren  soil  of  New  England,  could  at  least  congratulate 
themselves,  as  the  exiles  who  were  engaged  in  the  Monmouth 
rebellion  arrived  from  England,  that  they  had  escaped  from 
the  bloody  assizes  of  Judge  Jeffreys  in  1685,  when  those  who 
held  their  opinions  were  mercilessly  condemned  to  execution  by 
the  hundreds. 

The  history  of  America  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Europe. 
The  emigrants  who  stood  ready  to  step  on  board  the  little  ships 
which  were  to  carry  them  across  the  sea,  were  the  connecting 
links  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  They  revolved  in 
their  minds  the  unsettled  condition  of  society  and  religion  with 
which  they  were  surrounded  at  home,  and  compared  those  con- 
ditions with  the  descriptions  then  published  of  the  climate,  the 


fisheries,  the  soil,  the  crops  and  the  people  of  the  new  world. 
They  were  only  too  familiar  with  government  by  assassination, 
and  it  was  an  attractive  thought  to  live  in  a  country  free  from 
religious  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  To  enter  into  the  mental 
struggles  of  those  who  crossed  the  stormy  North  Atlantic  in 
the  frail  ships  of  those  pioneer  squadrons,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  recall  the  religious  events  which  preceded  the  waves  of  emi- 
gration which  broke  on  our  shores  in  the  17th  century. 

The  absorbing  question  which  occupied  all  minds  in  the  15th 
and  1 6th  centuries  was  religion.  Men  had  been  awakened  by 
the  perusal  of  the  Bible,  copies  of  which  had  been  multiplied 
by  the  new  invention  of  printing.  Men  had  begun  to  know  of  a 
pure  morality  without  the  intervention  of  the  priests,  whose 
lives  were  notoriously  evil.  All  the  blessings  of  religion  had 
begun  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  devout  readers  of  the  Bible  outside 
of  the  church.  The  reformed  religion  had  been  spreading  over 
Europe  like  wildfire,  from  the  time  of  Luther,  its  great  de- 
fender, to  the  time  of  Marie  de  Medici,  its  most  violent  enemy. 
The  contempt  with  which  the  movement  was  at  first  regarded 
by  the  Roman  Church  soon  changed  into  alarm  lest  the  people 
should  entirely  forsake  that  Church  and  do  without  the  priests. 
The  necessity  for  action  aroused  the  hierarchy,  and  all  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  Papacy  was  put  forth  to  crush  the  re- 
formers. The  world  has  never  seen  a  greater  effort  than  that 
put  forth  to  retrieve  the  ground  lost  to  Protestantism.  At  the 
close  of  the  religious  wars  which  then  ensued,  which  was  marked 
by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  the  Papists  could  congratulate 
themselves  that  Protestantism  had  collapsed  and  the  Roman 
Church  was  restored  to  its  former  power.  It  could  still  claim 
to  be  the  catholic,  that  is,  the  universal  church.  Protestantism 
had  been  driven  back  into  the  north,  and  though  England's  Prot- 
estant king  and  queen  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate rulers  of  England,  the  claim  was  granted  grudgingly  and 
with  limitations  to  their  power. 

The  Peace  of  Ryswick  ended  these  religious  wars,  and  all 
that  the  Roman  Church  could  hope  to  gain  by  war  was  attained. 
Intrigues  to  capture  the  throne  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
ended.  All  France  had  been  converted  to  Romanism  by  the  effi- 
cient aid  of  the  dragoons. 

Many  good  men  have  come  to  this  country  since  the  year 
1700,  but  those  who  came  before  that  date,  out  of  the  seething 


cauldron  of  European  contests,  form  a  class  by  themselves,  [f 
they  came  from  England,  their  departure  took  place  when  the 
result  of  the  struggle  between  absolutism  and  parliamentary 
government,  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Puritans,  was  in  doubt. 
If  they  came  from  France,  it  was  to  escape  a  similar  persecu- 
tion, which  was  so  fearful  that  the  wilds  of  America  seem  a 
happy  abode  in  comparison.  The  contest  all  over  Europe  was 
the  same.  Charles  I,  Charles  II  and  James  11  were  all  Roman- 
ists at  heart  and  believed  in  the  absolute  power  of  the  king. 
granted  by  the  grace  of  God.  Louis  XIV  was  like  these  Eng- 
lish monarchs,  an  absolutist,  but  unlike  them,  a  majority  of  his 
people  were  Romanists.  He  was  able  with  their  support,  gradu- 
ally to  subdue  all  opposition  and  to  fasten  Romanism  on 
France  for  one  hundred  years.  Then  came  the  tearful  retribu- 
tion of  the  French  Revolution. 

When  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  was  proclaimed  in  1697,  the 
Roman  Church  could  claim  it  was  the  victor.  The  work  of 
Luther  was  apparently  undone.  Six  millions  of  lives  had  been 
sacrificed  in  the  gigantic  struggle  to  re-establish  Romanism. 
France  was  denuded  of  her  Protestant  population  of  Cod-fear- 
ing people.  Germany  was  made  a  waste  place,  but  the  holy 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  emerged  from  the  conflict  the 
victor.  The  leading  nations  of  Europe  were  Catholic  and  only 
England,  Switzerland,  part  of  German)',  the  low  lands  and 
Sweden,  remained  Protestant.  The  settlements  of  the  English 
colonies  in  America,  were  too  remote,  sparsely  settled  and  poor 
to  give  any  indication  that  some  time  in  the  future  they  would 
become  the  mighty  bulwarks  of   Protestantism. 

When  the  war  for  American  Independence  came  on,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  French  Huguenots,  by  instinct,  arrayed  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  Colonies,  as  if  our  contest  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  religious  wars  of  the  17th  century.  Faneuil 
Hall,  the  cradle  of  liberty,  was  a  gift  from  Peter  Faneuil, 
descendant  of  Huguenot  ancestry.  When  the  news  of  the  coin- 
bat  at  Lexington  reached  South  Carolina,  that  State  was  the  first 
to  adopt  an  independent  constitution,  and  the  first  presiding 
officer  was  Henry  Laurens,  the  son  of  a  Huguenot.  Mow  glori- 
ous was  the  patriotism  of  these  descendants  of  the  Huguenots. 
Among  them  was  Fsaac  Motte,  Francis  Marion,  Samuel  Legare, 
John  Bayard,  Henry  and  John  Laurens,  John  Jay,  Elias  Boudi- 
not  and  the  two  Manigaults.     The  history  ^i  our  Revolutionary 


War  could  not  be  written  without  giving  large  mention  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Huguenots.* 

Our  Order  is  particularly  interested  in  those  Huguenots 
who  arrived  in  the  17th  century  and  who  were  loyal  to  the  cause 
of  the  Colonies  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  A  few  of  these  it 
is  proper  to  mention. 

Pierre  Baitdoin  was  a  Huguenot  in  France,  lie  was  the 
father  of  James  Bowdoin,  who  was  born  in  1676,  and  who  was 
the  founder  of  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine.  During 
the  Revolution  James  Bowdoin  and  his  son  of  the  same  name 
were  supporters  of  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  Among  their 
descendants  was  the  late  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

James  Dana  came  to  Cambridge,  March  1640.  Among  his 
descendants  was  Richard  Dana,  a  staunch  patri  )t,  who  was 
among  the  first  members  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  His  son, 
Francis,  was  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress,  where  he  became 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  reorganization  of  the  army. 
He  was  sent  in  1780  as  minister  to  Russia.  His  descendants 
were  numerous,  and  notable  in  professional  lines,  in  public  life, 
in  education  and  religion.  They  are  a  signal  witness  to  the  value 
of  the   Huguenot's   contribution  to  American  life. 

Paul  Revere,  a  descendant  of  a  Huguenot,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton<  l735-  He  joined  the  second  expedition  against  Crown 
Point,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  His  famous 
ride  the  1 8th  of  April,  1775,  when  he  aroused  the  people  oi  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  and  notified  them  of  the  coming  of  the  Hrilish. 
was  said  to  be  "the  most  important  single  exploit  in  the  nation's 
annals." 

It  is  not  possible  that  less  than  four  or  live  thousand  1  Iugue- 
nots  came  to  New  England  after  1666.  If  New  Englanders  are 
questioned  about  their  ancestry,  there  are  few  who  do  not  claim 
some  trace  of  French  blood.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
eastern  half  of  Massachusetts,  says  Fosdick. 

The  access  to  New  York  of  French  Protestants  began  as 
early  as  1623,  when  Jesse  de  Forest  gathered  some  Walloon 
families  who  came  with  the  Dutch  colonists  in  the  ship,  Nezv 
Netherlands  to  make  a  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island.  Al- 
ready some  Huguenots  were  there  and  Jane  Vigne,  a.  Hugue- 
not child,  disputes  with  Virginia  Dare  the  title  of  being  the  first 
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white  child  born  on  the  continent  of  North  America.     In  1661 
half  the  inhabitants  of  Harlem  were  Huguenots. 

A  conspicuous  instance  of  a  Huguenot  family  as  Founders 
and  Patriots  is  that  of  Augustus  Jay,  a  Huguenot,  who  settled 
in  New  York  in  1686.  His  father,  Pierre  Jay,  was  a  merchant 
in  Rochelle,  and  as  he  resisted  conversion  a  detachment  of 
dragoons  was  quartered  at  his  house.  After  many  adventures 
he  removed  his  family  to  England,  losing  all  his  fortune  at 
Rochelle.  Plis  grandson  was  John  Jay.  The  Revolution  gave 
John  Jay  the  opportunity  to  serve  his  country.  He  immediately 
took  a  prominent  position  in  the  Councils  of  the  Colonies.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  1775,  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
drafted  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1778 
he  was  sent  to  Congress  and  was  elected  by  that  body  its  pre- 
siding officer.  With  Franklin,  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Laurens  he 
negotiated  the  peace  with  Great  Britain.  In  1789  he  wrote 
strong  arguments  for  the  Federalist  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  Pie  was  nominated  by  Washington,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  September,  1789.  He  was 
twice  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  there- 
after retired  to  his  ancestral  estate  at  Bedford,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.    His  death  occurred  May  17,  1829. 

In  1686  Elias  Boudinot  came  to  New  York'.  His  son,  EHas, 
Jr.,  about  1737  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  when  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  broke  out  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congre>- 
and  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  leaders  of  that  bod)'. 
Four  years  after  his  first  election  he  was  chosen  its  president, 
and  as  such  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  England.  After 
the  war  he  was  greatly  interested  in  work  of  a  religious  nature, 
and  in  1816  was  the  first  president  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety. As  lawyer,  statesman  and  patriot,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

The  Duche  family  furnished  a  most  worthy  type  of  Founder 
and  Patriots.  They  were  driven  from  La  Rochelle,  France  by 
persecution,  and  Andrew  Duche  came  to  Philadelphia  a  few 
years  before  1700.  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1775.  He  has  come  down  to  us  in  his- 
tory as  the  clergyman  who  offered  the  prayer  at  the  opening  ^ 
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the  First  Continental  Congress,  a  prayer  so  patriotic  and  rever- 
ent that  the  assembled  patriots  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks. 

James  de  la  Plainc  came  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1663.  A 
descendant,  Joseph  de  la  Plaine,  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution. 

South  Carolina  received  many  Huguenots  who  arrived  be- 
fore 1700.  It  was  in  1679  that  the  French  refugees  reached 
Carolina.  Then  came  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Xante-, 
1685 ;  and  to  South  Carolina  were  transplanted  many  estimable 
families  who  gave  good  record  of  themselves  in  our  Revolution. 
After  many  controversies  with  colonists  of  other  nationalities, 
an  act  was  passed  in  1696  making  all  residents  Huguenots,  free 
on  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  William.  This  law  con- 
ferred liberty  of  conscience  on  all  Christians,  with  the  exception 
of  Papists  which  with  their  remembrance  of  the  recent  fearful 
persecutions  was  no  more  than  human. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  the  descendants 
of  the  Huguenots  in  South  Carolina  were  quick  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  resistance  to  tyranny.  The  affair  at  Lexington  can- 
celled all  statutes  of  allegiance  and  notwithstanding  a  strong 
royalist  following.  South  Carolina  lined  up  with  Puritan  Mas- 
sachusetts. Then  when  the  Provincial  Congress  was  convened 
Henry  Laurens,  a  French  Protestant  was  its  first  president. 

The  Huger  family  furnishes  Founders  and  Patriots.  Benja- 
min Huger  came  to  South  Carolina  in  1686.  born  in  the  province 
of  Poitoux,  France.  In  an  attack  on  Charleston  Major  John 
linger,  a  descendant,  lost  his  life.  He  was  described  as  "a 
brave  officer,  an  able  statesman,  and  a  highly  distinguished 
citizen." 

The  bold  deeds  of  General  Francis  Marion,  drew  forth  the 
admiration  of  friend  and  foe.  He  may  be  compared  to  Gari- 
baldi, the  Italian  patriot,  or  to  Robin  Hood,  the  gallant  forest 
ranger  of  England  or  to  Phil  Sheridan,  the  dashing  cavalry  of- 
ficer of  our  Civil  War.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  French 
refugee  from  Languedoc,  who  found  his  way  with  the  Mani- 
gaults,  the  Laurens  and  lingers  to  South  Carolina.  The  story 
of  his  bravery  sounds  like  a  romance.  At  the  head  of  Marion's 
brigade,  composed  mostly  of  Frenchmen,  he  performed  astonish- 
ing deeds  of  valor.  Once  a  British  officer  visited  his  camp  and 
Marion  invited  him  to  dine.  The  British  officer  was  astonished 
when  he  saw  the  Sill  of  fare  was  pork  and  potatoes.     He  -aid, 
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a  people  who  will  submit  to  such  privations  can  never  be  con- 
quered. 

As  we  rehearse  the  deeds  of  the  Huguenots  in  our  Revolu- 
tion and  think  of  their  many  thousand  unnamed  heroes  and 
patriots,  the  question  suggests  itself,  could  the  war  have  been 
carried  on  to  a  successful  conclusion  without  their  help? 

Among  those  of  Huguenot  descent  in  our  times,  are  to  be 
remembered  two  of  the  Governors-General  of  our  Order,  Ad- 
miral George  Dewey,  and  the  late  Major-General  Frederick 
Dent  Grant,  as  well  as  several  of  our  associates. 

The  question  suggested  by  this  historic  review,  is  between 
the  respective  merits  of  the  principles  which  actuated  the 
founders  of  our  country,  and  the  principles  they  antagonized 
in  their  native  lands.  The  emigrants  of  the  17th  century  under- 
stood these  questions  and  were  willing  to  risk  their  lives  and 
fortunes  to  sustain  their  opinions.  They  opposed  absolutism  and 
favored  the  subordination  of  the  rulers  to  the  people.  They 
demanded  tolerance  and  opposed  intolerance.  They  opposed 
a  church  which  stifled  criticism  while  its  practices  were  corrupt. 
They  supported  a  church  which  was  composed  of  people  who 
made  their  lives  conform  to  the  precepts  and  injunctions  of  the 
Bible. 

The  vital  questions  which  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  social 
reformer  today,  are  bound  up  in  the  controversies  of  the 
17th  century.  The  essential  condition  of  a  free  republican  or 
democratic  form  of  government,  is  found  in  the  right  of  free 
speech,  which  was  denied  then.  A  monarchical  government  must 
stand  on  its  dignity  and  enforce  the  law  of  leze  majeste.  If 
the  people  are  to  rule  there  must  be  a  free  interchange  of  thought 
which  involves  praise  for  that  which  is  approved  and  criticism 
for  that  which  is  blamed.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
is  a  free  democracy.  The  people  counsel  among  themselves, 
discuss  in  the  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  and  then  govern 
by  their  votes,  and  the  voice  of  the  majority  prevails. 

The  highest  officials  in  the  state  and  nation  and  all  legisla- 
tures and  public  men  are  judged  by  their  records,  and  the  people 
by  regularly  constituted  methods  give  their  verdict,  which  is 
final.  The  history  of  our  government  is  a  history  of  debates, 
both  private  and  public,  and  of  action  which  takes  place  at  the 
close  of  those  debates  which  culminates  in  popular  elections. 
The  people  of  our  country  have  been  trained  to  these  methods 
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which  have  finally  been  established  as  its  indestructible  founda- 
tions. 

The  spirit  of  discussion  and  criticism  is  universal  and  noth- 
ing can  escape  it.  The  question  is  often  raised  whether  the 
people  are  qualified  to  criticize  and  pass  judgment  on  the  ques- 
tions brought  before  them.  The  answer  is  that  the  people  have 
assumed  that  right,  and  they  will  neither  voluntarily  relinquish 
it  or  allow  it  to  be  taken  from  them  or  diminished.  All  the 
tendency  is  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  this  right. 

A  democracy  cannot  exist  without  public  criticism  and  dis- 
cussion. They  are  the  safeguards  to  protect  the  people  from 
all  errors  and  wrongs.  Every  measure  which  seeks  popular  ap- 
proval and  support  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  this  criticism.  The 
public  as  a  mass  are  not  scientific  but  scientific  matters  and 
schools  of  medicine,  are  subjects  of  their  examination  by  the 
thumb  rule  of  results.  They  may  not  understand  finance  or  the 
tariff,  but  the  general  theories  which  are  to  govern  these  depart- 
ments must  be  and  are  finally  passed  on  by  the  people.  Perhaps 
the  people  are  much  better  qualified  to  pass  judgment  of  these 
questions  that  the  doctrinaries  are  willing  to  allow.  Compre- 
hension is  a  gift  more  generally  diffused  than  the  power  to 
originate. 

When  a  church  presents  itself  to  the  public  in  a  democracy 
and  asks  popular  support,  it  must  submit  to  the  inevitable 
criticism  which  prevails  in  relation  to  all  other  subjects.  The 
Pharisees  in  the  time  of  Jesus  said,  "This  people  that  knoweth 
not  the  law,  are  accursed."  But  nevertheless  the  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly  and  rejected  the  teaching  of  the  learned 
doctors  of  the  law. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  spite  of  a  prejudice  of  250 
years  standing,  presents  itself  before  the  people  of  this  de- 
mocracy for  acceptance  and  it  cannot  expect  to  escape  the 
criticism  which  is  our  prevailing  method  of  dealing  with  ail 
subjects.  Such  criticism  can  only  produce  good  results  and 
should  be  welcomed.  If  there  arc  errors  and  defects  in  practice 
or  in  theory,  criticism  will  reveal  them,  and  this  is  the  first 
step  to  a  better  condition. 

The  attempt  to  stop  criticism  cannot  succeed  in  a  democracy. 
The  claim  thai  the  church  is  divine*  and  therefore  is  above 
criticism,  only  begins  an  examination  into  the  basis  of  that  claim. 
One  question  to  which  an  answer  is  sought,  is  why  are  countries 
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which  have  been  for  centuries  under  the  dominance  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  so  far  behind  Protestant  nations  in  all  that  makes 
for  the  well  being  of  the  people.  Criticism  looks  at  the  con- 
ditions which  have  prevailed  in  the  Philippines  and  in  other 
countries  which  have  been  under  Roman  Catholic  control  for 
centuries. 

The  answer  cannot  be  found  in  the  religion  for  that  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  of  the  most  progressive  peoples. 

Does  not  the  history  we  have  examined  show  that  the  fatal 
defect  in  the  Roman  Church  is  in  the  fundamental  require- 
ment of  absolute  submission  to  church  authorities,  first  to  the 
priest  and  then  to  all  above  him  up  to  the  ex-cathedra  utterances 
of  the  papal  conclave.  This  is  the  sole  test  to  which  the  Roman 
Church  subjects  its  devotees.  If  one  conforms  to  that  he  is  a 
holy  Roman  Catholic  and  if  he  refuses  to  accept  it,  he  is  a 
heretic. 

Such  absolute  submission  can  only  be  properly  based  on 
divine  authority  carried  into  effect  with  no  admixture  of  error. 
But  we  find  in  the  hierarchy  of  Rome  men  who  have  all  the 
weakness  of  our  common  humanity  and  who  shield  themselves, 
their  acts,  their  ecclesiastical  utterances  from  all  criticism  by 
their  followers  because  their  system  is  divine.  This  can  only 
be  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  men  who  officer  this  system, 
are  good  and  holy  men,  and  their  deliverances  are  infallibly 
right  and  true.  In  such  a  case  only,  would  criticism  be  unneces- 
sary. 

There  can  be  only  one  result  in  the  operation  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. The  human  element  necessarily  brings  disaster  to  the 
effort  to  carry  out  this  scheme.  There  may  be  many  individual 
cases  where  sobriety  and  morality  are  preserved  to  the  end  in 
a  church  requiring  absolute  submission.  But  the  principle  that 
there  is  no  test  for  church  membership  but  submission,  is  more 
than  poor  human  nature  can  stand.  Morality  or  immorality  do 
not  enter  into  such  a  test,  and  therefore  immorality  has  the 
held  to  itself.  When  the  Huguenot  blanchisscuscs  were  driven 
from  France,  the  prostitutes  of  that  class  were  allowed  to  re- 
main as  acceptable  members  of  the  church,  because  they  sub- 
mitted to  its  authority. 

Submission  stands  guard  over  every  avenue  to  the  mind. 
Light  is  shut  out.  Spiritual  and  mental  darkness  soon  envelop 
the  people.    Ignorance  is  fostered.    Immorality  is  condoned,  and 
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can  obtain  the  indulgence  of  the  church.  All  that  the  church 
demands  is  submission.  The  effect  after  centuries  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  debased  conditions  of  purely  Roman  Catholic 
countries  of  the  present  day. 

Submission  involves  and  requires  the  silencing  of  criticism, 
the  denial  of  Iaicism,  and  the  rejection  of  experience  as  a  guide. 
Protestantism,  on  the  other  hand  demands  these  three  powers  as 
inalienable  rights.  It  claims  the  right  of  criticism,  to  keep  the 
church  pure.  It  claims  the  right  of  resistance  even  to  the  death 
of  their  king  or  the  removal  of  their  president.  It  claims  the 
right  of  laymen  to  participate  in  the  government  of  nation  and 
church  through  properly  constituted  authorities.  Above  all  it 
claims  the  appeal  to  the  individual  conscience  as  verified  by  the 
individual  experience.  All  these  claims  were  antagonized  by  the 
Roman  Church  in  the  17th  century  and  before  then,  and  that 
antagonism  has  been  reaffirmed  in  our  present  day  in  the  en- 
cyclical of  Pope  Pius  X  against  modernism.  Criticism,  Iaicism 
and  experience  are  there  called  heresies.  The  holy  father  is 
aghast  at  the  effort  to  bring  into  the  church  the  pure  morals  of 
the  modernist  which  would  turn  the  church  upside  down.  Pie 
says,  "The  modernists  lead  a  life  of  the  greatest  activity,  of 
assiduous  and  ardent  application  to  every  branch  of  learning, 
and  they  possess  as  a  rule  a  reputation  for  the  strictest  morality." 
"With  regard  to  morals,  they  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
canists, that  the  active  virtues  are  more  important  than  the 
passive."  Pie  defines  modernism  as  "the  synthesis  of  all 
heresies."  "What  is  left  in  the  church"  laments  the  Pope 
"which  is  not  to  be  reformed  according  to  their  principles."  To 
extirpate  these  evils  from  the  church,  he  concludes  among  many 
other  methods,  that  "Language  is  not  to  be  tolerated  which 
dwells  on  the  introduction  of  a  new  order  of  Christian  life." 
What  words  to  come  from  the  head  of  a  church  that  calls  itself 
Christian.  "Anybody  who  in  any  way  is  found  to  be  imbued 
with  modernism,"  says  the  Pope,  "is  to  be  excluded  without 
compunction  from  these  offices  (in  seminaries  and  Catholic  Uni- 
versities) and  those  who  already  occupy  them  are  to  be  with- 
drawn." In  1C85  the  Roman  Church  expelled  from  Prance  its 
moral  Huguenots.  In  1907  it  began  the  expulsion  of  its  learned 
reformers. 

A  church  coming  to  a  Protestant  country  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand respectful   Lreatment,  but  it  must  expect  to  be  subjected 
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to  the  criticism  of  a  sensitive  public  conscience,  which  has  pro- 
duced the  wealth,  refinement,  culture  and  morality  which  it 
seeks  the  protection  of  and  to  participate  in.  It  cannot  come 
and  bring  with  it  the  unchallenged  authority  which  it  enjoyed 
in  a  less  advanced  community.  It  must  stand  up  and  be 
weighed  and  counted  and  be  compared  with  the  condition  of 
other  churches  in  the  land.  Claims  for  divine  authority  invite 
comparisons  of  moral  and  intellectual  conditions.  Nothing  can 
be  taken  for  granted  in  a  democracy.  The  simple  test  there  is 
by  results,  for  by  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them. 

The  solution  which  Henry  IV  gave  for  the  evils  of  his 
times,  and  which  he  sealed  with  his  blood,  was  for  tolerance. 
He  would  have  protected  all  his  people  in  their  diverse  opinions. 
In  an  era  when  absolutism,  intolerance  and  conformity  were  the 
ride,  he  spoke  a  word  for  tolerance  which  has  given  him  un- 
dying fame  and  which,  had  he  lived  would  have  given  peace  to  - 
his  distracted  country. 

Now,  even  in  this  age  of  progress,  we  need  to  learn  from 
him  the  spirit  of  tolerance,  which  brings  harmony  and  peace 
among  warring  factions. 

We  may  apply  to  him  the  words  uttered  in  honor  of  an 
American  Huguenot  descendant,  General  Joseph  Warren,  who 
gave  his  life  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  say,  can  we  not  see  Henry  IV, 
not  pale  and  lifeless,  the  blood  of  his  gallant  heart  flowing  out 
of  his  ghastly  wound,  but  riding  resplendent  over  the  field  of 
the  battle  of  Ivry,  encouraging  us,  as  he  did  his  army,  in  the 
words  Macaulay  put  in  his  mouth  : 

"Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine 
Among  the  ranks  of  war, 
And  be  your  oriflamme  today, 
The  helmet  of  Navarre." 


Theodore  Oilman. 


New  York,  March  24,  1913. 
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MR.  GOVERNOR,  Ladies,  invited  guests  and  fellow  associ- 
ates  of    the   New   York    Society    of   the    Founders    and 
Patriots  of  America : 

When  I  last  addressed  this  Society1,  I  did  so  on  two 
days  notice  from  Governor  Batchellor.  I  protested  but  with- 
out avail.  In  this  instance  he  took  time  by  the  forelock,  as  we 
were  returning  home  from  the  last  annual  election3,  he  re- 
quested me  to  address  you  to-night  on  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
Lost  Colony."  The  first  time  I  addressed  this  Society8  I 
told  you  "some  things  the  Colony  of  North  Carolina  did  and 
did  first  in  the  founding  of  the  English  speaking  America,"  and 
when  I  took  up  the  study  of  Raleigh's  Lost  Colony,  I  had  to 
look  backward — peeping  through  the  curtain  into  pre-Colonial 
times — therefore  I  must  ask  you  to  look  backward  with  me, 
though  it  has  been  stated  that  retrospection  does  not  pay,  still 
Edward  Bellamy  made  a  fortune  "Looking  Backward"  while 
poor  Mrs.  Lot  only  made  her  salt.  Although  I  cannot  promise 
you  the  remuneration  of  a  Bellamy,  yet  I  hope  to  repay  you  for 
"looking  backward"  with  me  three  and  a  quarter  centuries,  by 
painting  on  an  imaginary  canvas  the  history  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh 's  attempts  in  planting  a  colony  on  Roanoke  Island ;  one 
thing  I  can  safely  promise  you  in  the  beginning,  is  immunity 
from  the  fate  that  befell  poor  Mrs.  Lot. 

We  receutly  listened  to  an  address  delivered  before  thi< 
audience  by  our  retiring  Governor  who  paid  a  glorious  tribute 
to  the  French  Hugenots,  recounting  their  hardships  and  laudinp 
their  Revolutionary  patriotism  and  even  suggesting  their  des- 
cendants as  applicants  for  membership  in  this  order,  but  I  say 
to  you  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  most  of  us  are  of  English  ex- 
traction, and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  people  we  represent  and 
their  trials  and  hardships  as  "Founders"  there  would  have  been 
no  country  to  be  a  haven  for  French  Ilugenots,  no  Revolution- 
ary war,  no  Fourth  of  July  and  no  Founders  and  Patriots  of 
America. 

Our  nation  began  where  other  nations  of  the  world  left 


1  On  March   11th,  1910  on  the  Origin,. Rise  and  Downfall  of  the  State 
of  Franklin. 

2  Having   jusl    been  elected  Governor  for  the  second  biennial  term. 

3  December    1  1th,  1908. 


off ;  the  Greeks  sprang  from  Cannibals ;  Rome  was  founded  by  a 
band  of  freebooters;  Babylon  began  by  a  horde  of  lawless  coun- 
trymen; the  great  English  nation  can  be  traced  back  to  55  B.  C, 
to  a  few  rude  attempts  at  civilization  and  commerce.  Not  so 
with  the  American  Republic.  Never  in  history  did  God  use 
so  much  brain,  character  conscience  and  culture  as  when  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  this  great  republic  stretching  out  between 
the  seas  and  covering  half  the  continent  of  North  America.  The 
first  handful  of  colonists  landed  on  Roanoke  Island  in  the  colony 
of  North  Carolina  and  those  that  followed,  have  grown  into  a 
mighty  nation. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  no  one  has  clearly  understood 
the  exact  relations  between  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  new 
world  and  the  native  Indians  except  after  close,  careful  and  im- 
partial study  of  Colonial  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Indian  in 
his  native  state  was  not  peculiarly  interesting,  alluring,  or  win- 
some— on  the  other  hand,  in  his  original  habitat  he  was  not  so 
vile,  treacherous  and  blood-thirsty  as  he  has  been  often  pictured. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  great  faults,  which  were  his 
through  temperament  and  heredity ;  yet  he  was  also  capable  of 
the  noblest  virtues  and  endeavors  of  our  higher  humanity. 

One  who  undertakes  to  write  the  history  of  these  first  set- 
tlers in  America  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  writings  of 
former  historians1  and  may  be  incompetent  because  of  in- 
tense personal  prejudice ;  or  because  he  is  not  so  anxious  to  set 
forth  the  facts  accurately,  and  in  balanced  relation  to  each  other, 
as  to  establish  and  illustrate  some  favorite  theory.  It  may 
further  be,  as  it  has  been  claimed,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any- 
one to  be  such  an  impassioned  worshipper  of  Abstract  Truth  as 
to  be  judicial — as  to  relentlessly  strip  himself  of  all  personal 
indignation,  sympathy  or  imagination.       And  I  suspect  that  if 


1  I  therefore  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  the  following:  Mr.  Richard 
Ilakluyt  and  Thomas  Harriot,  the  former,  publisher^  the  latter  historian 
to  Raleigh's  intcrpriscs;  Williamson's  History  of  North  Carolina,  Smith's 
Virginia;  Our  Country  by  J.  B.  Lossing;  Genesis  of  the  United  States  by 
Alexander  Brown  of  Va.,  published  in  London  in  1609;  Martin's  History 
of  North  Carolina;  Lawson 's  History  of  North  Carolina;  Francis  L.  Hawks, 
D.D.,  L.L.D.,  History  of  N.  C.  Vols.  1  and  2  published  1857,  Raleigh's 
Lost  Colony  by  McMillan  of  N.  C.  who  has  lived  amidst  and  studied  the  people 
who  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  first  settlement  o'f  English  people  on 
Roanoke  Island;  Stephen  ''-.  Weeks  of  N.  C,  Prof,  of  History,  John's 
Hopkins  University,  Balto.,  and  to  Some  Neglected  History  of  N.  ('.,  by 
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an  author  should  succeed  in  making  himself  thus  perfectly  and 
painfully  impartial,  his  production  would  be  so  colorless  and 
"faultily  faultless"  as  to  have  no  interest  for  anyone.  So  I  take  it 
the  author  of  any  special  historical  study,  whether  for  public 
address  or  publication  must  be  allowed  some  latitude  for  a  little 
"special  pleading",  and  a  "free  hand"  for  exploiting  his  favor- 
ed theory;  provided  real  facts  of  history  are  not  thrown  out  of 
balance,  though  they  may  be  dealt  with  less  in  the  judicial 
spirit  than  in  the  spirit  of  the  advocate. 

For  ages  there  has  been  an  unanswered  question.  "What 
was  the  fate  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Settlement  on  Roanoke 
Island?"  This  subject  has  long  been  a  topic  for  investigation; 
books  and  magazine  articles  have  appeared  from  the  pens  of 
many  writers,  all  deploring  their  sad  end — as  lost  or  massa- 
cred by  the  Indians.  Some  years  ago1  I  devoted  much  time  and 
study  to  early  Colonial  conditions  in  the  Colony  of  North  Car- 
olina and  at  length  I  found  myself  doubting  the  story  that  the 
whole  colony  had  been  exterminated  by  the  Indians.  Within 
the  past  few  years  an  earnest  endeavor  to  learn  the  very  truth 
as  to  the  fate  of  this  settlement2  took  hold  of  me  and  I  delved 
deeper  than  ever  before  and  have  been  fortunate  in  my  his- 
torical researches  in  resurrecting  and  bringing  to  light  certain 
forgotten  facts  about  the  first  settlement  in  the  New  World.2 

The  English  race  has  three  homes.  Old  England  among 
the  primitive  forests  of  Germany;  middle  England  was  Brit- 
ain; New  England  is  America.  We  revere  the  region  which 
nourished  our  ancestors  during  the  childhood  of  the  race  and 
developed  in  them  the  qualities  of  bravery,  purity  and  patriot- 
ism. "No  spot  in  Britain,"  remarks  an  English  historian, 
"can  be  so  sacred  to  Englishmen  as  that  which  first  felt  the 
tread  of  English  feet;"  and  to  Americans  no  spot  should  he 
so  sacred  as  Roanoke  Island  in  Dare  County,  North  Carolina, 
within  sight  and  sound  of  the  stormy  Atlantic,  where  the  first 
English  settlement  in  the  New  World  was  made.  Here  landed 
in  1584  and  1585  the  first  forerunners  of  tin1  English  spea Ic- 
ing millions  now  in  America;  here  was  turned  the  first  spade 
of  earth  to  receive  English  seed;  here  the  first  English  house 


1  While     writing     my     book,     ''Some     Neglected     History     of     North 
Carolina. ' ' 

2  Landed  on  Roanoke  Island  on  .June  25th,  1585. 

s     Hawkea  History'of  North  Carolina   Vol.   1   page  98-99. 


was  built,  and  here  on  the  18th  of  August,  1587,  Virginia  Dare, 
the  first  white  child  in  America,  was  born. 

On  the  27th  of  April  (old  style)  1584,  under  the  patent 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  out  two  ships 
under  command  of  M.  Phillips  Amadas  and  M.  Arthur  Barlow, 
to  make  discoveries1.  According  to  Barlow,  they  reached  the 
coast  of  North  America  on  July  4th,  15842. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  mild,  the  sea  was  calm,  the 
air  was  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  flowers;  and,  as  expressed 
by  Amadas,  in  his  report  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "The  frag- 
rance, as  they  drew  near  land,  was  as  if  they  had  been  in  the 
midst  of  some  delicate  garden  abounding  in  all  manner  of  odor- 
iferous flowers3." 

After  sailing  Northward  along  the  coast  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  they  found  an  inlet  which  they  entered,  in 
all  probability  it  was  "Hatteras  Inlet"  on  the  coast  of  what  is 
now  North  Carolina,  and  having  "anchored  within  the  haven's 
mouth  on  the  left  hand  of  the  same"  about  seven  leagues  distant 
from  land,  they  landed  and  were  kindly  received  by  the  gentle 
natives,  who  were  kindly  treated  in  return.  There  Barlow  set 
up  a  small  column  with  the  British  arms  rudely  carved  upon  it, 
and  waving  over  it  the  banner  of  England  in  the  presence  of  the 
wondering  natives  took  possession  of  the  region — islands  and 
main,  inlets  and  sounds — in  the  name  of  the  Queen's  most  excel- 
lent majesty4. 

"After  landing,"  says  Barlow,  "we  explored  and  found  an 
island  some  twenty  miles  long  by  about  six  miles  broad.  We  were 
on  the  Island  two  days  before  we  discovered  any  people,  the 
third  day  we  spied  a  boat  rowing  toward  us  having  in  it  three 
persons,  one  of  whom  came  aboard  and  was  offered  clothes, 
meats  and  wine  which  he  liked  very  well.  The  next  day,  the 
Kings  brother  Granganimeo  visited  the  ships,  accompanied  by 


1  Wheelers  History  of  North  Carolina,    Vol.   1,  page  25. 

2  Had  the  computation  of  time  in  15S4  been  the  same  as  today,  it  would 
have  been  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  first  English  colony  to  America 
should  have  made  our  coast  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day,  since  rendered 
so  memorable  by  more  than  one  event  in  our  history.  But  the  4th  of 
July  1584  will  not  correspond  with  a  similar  monthly  date,  since  the  change 
in  style  made  by  Parliment  in  1752,  the  new  Oeogorian  style  makes  a 
difference  of  12  days,  so  that  according  to  the  present  calender  the  arrival 
of  Kaleigh's  first  voyage  was  July  16th,  1584. 

8     Ilakluyt  Vol.  3,  page   246. 

•     Our  Country,  by  J.    B.   Lossing,   Vol.   1,  page  141. 


about  40  or  50  men,  "very  handsome  and  goodly  people  and  in 
their  behavior  as  mannerly  and  civil  as  any  of  Europe1." 

On  Roanoke  Island  the  Englishmen  were  entertained,  with 
a  refined  hospitality,  by  the  mother  of  King  Wingina  (who  was 
absent)  and  wherever  they  went,  friendship  was  the  rule  and  to 
the  feelings  of  the  strangers,  on  the  islands  and  on  the  main  was 
charming.  Nature  was  then  garnished  in  all  her  summer 
wealth,  and  to  the  eyes  of  the  Englishmen  her  beauties,  there, 
were  marvelous.  Magnificent  trees  were  draped  with  luxuri- 
ant vines  clustered  with  growing  grapes,  and  the  forest  swarmed 
with  birds  of  sweetest  songs  and  beautiful  plumage.  The  Island 
was  well  wooded,  full  of  deer  and  wild  fowl2. 

A  few  days  later,  the  King's  brother  (Granganimeo)  and 
his  wife  and  three  daughters  and  attendants  visited  the  ships 
and  were  entertained  by  the  officers  as  reported  by  Barlow,  who 
refers  to  the  elder  woman  as  follows :  ' '  His  wife  was  very  well 
favored,  of  mean  stature  and  very  beautiful ;  she  had  on  her  back 
a  long  cloak  of  skins  with  fur  next  to  her  body  and  before  her 
a  piece  of  the  same ;  about  her  forehead  she  had  a  band  of  white 
coral ;  in  her  ears  she  had  bracelets  of  pearls,  hanging  down  to 
her  middle.  The  rest  of  her  women  wore  pendants  of  copper 
in  either  ear  and  some  of  the  King's  children  and  other  noble- 
men had  five  or  six  in  either  ear.  Granganimeo  wore  a  crown 
of  polished  copper  which  he  would  not  allow  to  be  removed1. 
The  noblewomen  of  the  party  wore  their  hair  long  on  both  sides, 
and  the  men  on  but  one  side.  They  are  of  color  yellowish,  and 
their  hair  very  black;  and  yet  we  saw  children  that  had  very 
fine  auburn  hair  and  chestnut  hair4." 


1  Hakluyt,  Vol.  3,  page  247. 

2  Our  Country,  by  J.  JB.  Lossing,  Vol.  1,  page  145. 

3  Hawkes  History  of  North  Carolina,  Volume  1,  pages  79-SO. 

4  But  a  fact  yet  more  interesting  and  mysterious  still  is  that  Europeans 
had  been  among  these  aborigines  before  Amadas  and  Barlow.  Who  they 
were  and  whence  they  came,  we  shall  never  know;  but  children  were  seen 
by  our  voyagers  with  auburn  and  chestnut  colored  hair.  Our  native 
tribes  in  the  United  States  were  all  Mongolia,  and  marked  by  the  straight 
coarse  black  hair  of  the  Northern  Asiatic.  Auburn  hair  might  well,  there- 
fore, excite  surprise,  and  call  for  explanation.  The  explanation  the  aatives 
gave  was  that  '2(5  years  before,  in  1.141,  a  ship  was  east  away  near  Secotan 
manned  by  white  people;  that  some  of  the  crew  were  save.);  and  pre- 
served by  the  natives;  that  after  remaining  some  few  weeks  at  Wocokon 
(Ocraoke)  they  attempted  to  leave  in  a  frail  craft  of  the  country,  which 
they  endeavored  to  fit  for  the  purpose  and  probably  perished,  as  their  boats 
were  subsequently  found  stranded  on  the  shores  of  another  island  not  far 
from  Wocokon.  The  natives  added  these  were  the  only  whites  that  had  ever 
appeared  among  them,  and  that  they  were  seen  by  dwellers  around  Seco- 
tan only.     Barlow  s  report  to  Raleigh,  Hakluyt  Volume  3,  page  246. 


After  a  stay  of  two  months  on  Roanoke  Island,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  first  expedition  drew  anchor  and  returned  to  England 
carrying  two  of  the  natives,  Manteo  and  Wanchese1.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  natives  toward  the  English  was  extremely  friendly, 
they  were  most  gentle,  loving  and  faithful,  void  of  guile  and 
treason,  such  as  live  in  the  golden  age.  The  loveliness  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  was  excelled  by  the 
gentleness  of  the  native  inhabitants,  who  received  the  strangers 
with  all  that  hospitality,  which,  even  at  this  day  is  character- 
istic of  the  "Old  North  State."  It  was  no  doubt  clearly  under- 
stood by  Manteo  and  Wanchese  and  their  friends  that  another 
expedition  would  soon  follow  and  they  could  return  to  their  own 
country  at  an  early  day.  It  was  perhaps  wise  to  take  them  to 
England  so  as  to  impress  them,  as  prominent  men  of  their  coun- 
try with  the  greatness  of  the  English  people2. 

The  glowing  accounts  of  this  newly-discovered  region  given 
by  mariners,  and  the  pictures  of  the  simple  lives  and  gentle 
manner  of  the  inhabitants  which  they  drew,  delighted  Raleigh 
and  his  sovereign;  and  Elizabeth,  as  a  memorial  that  the  splen- 
did domain  had  been  added  to  the  British  realm  during  the  reign 
of  a  virgin  queen,  named  the  country  VIRGINIA.  So  say  some. 
Others  say  that  the  name  was  given  because  the  land  retained 
the  virgin  beauty,  purity  and  fertility  of  its  first  creation". 

The  adventure  of  Amadas  and  Barlow  was  most  gratifying 
to  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation.  Believing  with  popular  cre- 
dulity the  gofgeous  descriptions  of  the  new  western  world,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  gather  together  a  numerous  company  of  emi- 
grants to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  new  land  of  promise. 


1  From  Barlow's  report  to  Raleigh.     Haklnyt  Volume  3,  pages  301-307. 

2  "  These  men  which  we  brought  home,"  says  Barlow  in  his  report  to 
Raleigh,  "were  two  natives  named  Manteo  and  Wanchese,  both  of  whom 
returned  on  a  subsequent  expedition  to  Carolina.  From  their  story,  it 
would  seem  that  there  had  been  another  wreck  on  the  coast  about  six 
years  after  that  mentioned  in  the  previous  date;  which  would  be  in  1564. 
In  this  no  lives  were  saved,  but  the  Indians  obtained  from  the  wreck 
nails  and  spikes  out  of  which  they  made  edge  tools.  But  for  this  ex- 
planation by  Manteo  and  his  companion  of  the  source  whence  this  iron 
was  derived,  its  presence  would  have  much  perplexed  the  archaeologist ; 
for  the  absence  of  iron  tools  or  weapons  among  our  natives  (before  their 
introduction  by  Europeans,  is  at  once  uniform  and  remarkable.  Barlow's 
report   to  Raleigh,  Haklnyt,  Vol.  3,  page  246. 

8     Our  Country,  by  .1.   B.  Lossing,  Vol.   1,  page  14G. 
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GOVERNOR  RALPH  LANE'S  COLONY 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  second  expedition  was  under  the 
command  of  his  cousin,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  one  of 
the  most  gallant  men  of  his  time,  as  commander  of  the  squad- 
ron, and  Ralph  Lane,  a  soldier  and  civilian  of  distinction, 
who  had  been  an  equerry  in  the  royal  court,  was  sent  as  the 
governor  of  the  colony,  with  Amadas  as  his  assistant.  This  fleet 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  England,  on  April  9th,  1585,  with  a  fleet 
of  seven  vessels1.  The  principal  gentlemen  of  the  expedition 
were  the  following:  M.  Ralph  Lane,  Governor  of  the  Colony; 
M.  Thomas  Cavendish,  who  the  next  year  followed  the  path  of 
Drake  around  the  world ;  M.  John  Arundell,  a  competent  paint- 
er to  delineate  men  and  things  in  America;  M.  Thomas  Harriot, 
an  eminent  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who  went  as  histo- 
rian and  naturalist  of  the  expedition,  and  divers  others  in  the 
capacity  of  captains,  and  assistants  for  council  and  good  dis- 
cretion during  the  voyage,  and  one  hundred  and  seven 
settlers,  viz2: 

Master  Philip  Amadas,  Admiral  of  the  Country. 


Master    ITariot 
Master    Acton 
Edward    Stafford 
Thomas    Luddington 
Master    Marvyn 
Master  Gardiner 
Captain   Youghan 
Master    Keudall 
Master    Thomas    ITarvy 
Master    Allyne, 
Thomas    Parte, 
William     Parthow 
Thomas  Philips 
Edward    Nugen 
Erasmus    Clefs 
James    Skinner 
Philip    Blunt 
Marmaduke    Constable 
ITenry    Potkin 
Dougham    Gahnes, 
Thomas    Hulme 
Stephen    Pomarie, 
James  Stevenson 
James   Mason 
Thomas    Bookener 
John  Evans 
Francis  Whitton 
John   Twit 


John    Paver 
Richard    Uumfrey 
Bennett    Cappell 

Smolkin 

Nicholas    Swabber 
Vincent  Cheyne 
Thomas  Skeevelabs 
Master    Prideaux 
Robert    Holeeroft 
[vice  Courtney 
Master    Hugh   Rogers 
Edward    Ketehemau 
John    Linsey 
Thomas    Rottenbury 
Roger    Deane 
Master    Snelling 
John  Cage 
William     Ramies 
John   Taylor 
Thomas    Pox 
Edward    Kelley 
William   Philips 
George  Eseven 
Richard    Poor 
Thomas    llesket 
Dennis   Barnes 
William    Tenche 
Walter  Mill 


John  Brocke 
Christopher    Lowde 
David    Salter 
Thomas  Smart 
Roger  Large 
Rowland    Griffyn 
Edward    Seclemore 

Daniel  

John    Wright 
Richard    Sare 
Christopher   Marshall 
Edward    Shipping 
Hance    Walters 
William    Walters 
Johl)     Harris 
Francis  Norris 
Matthew   Lync 
Edward    Kettcll 
Thomas   Wisse 
Robert    Biscombe 
William    Backhouse 
William   White 
Master    Anthony    Russe 
Master  Michael   Polison 
Geffrey    Churchman 
Philip    Robins 
Darby  Glande 
John    GostigO 


1  Viz:     The 

the  Dorothy,  a 

2  Uakluyt  's 


jcr,  140  tons  burden;  The  Roo  Buck  of  like  burden  and 
all   bark  and    two  small   pinnaces,  and   another. 
tyages,  Vol.  3,  page  255. 
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Randall    Mayne  Bennett   Harrie  Thomas   Taylor 

John  Chandeler  Jeremie    Man  Gabriel   North 

Robert  Yong  Richard    Ireland  James  Lacie 

William    Wasse  Robert  David  Williams 

Joseph  Borges  Humfrey    Garden  Silvester    Beching 

Randall    Latham  William   Millard  Edward    Barecombe 

Richard    Gilbert  John  Anwike 

This  list  of  one  hundred  and  seven  names  comprises  what 
may  be  called  the  first  colony  proper,  in  North  Carolina.  Of 
Amadas  we  know  but  little  more  than  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  captains  of  the  first  expedition  in  the 
previous  year  and  possessed  so  much  character  that  he  held  the 
office  of  "  Admiral  of  the  Country "  on  his  return  to  it.  The 
second  name  on  the  list,  "Master  ITariot, "  is  that  of  one  who 
will  hereafter  be  noticed.  "Master  Stafford"  would  seem,  from 
the  narratives  yet  to  come,  to  have  been  a  man  of  energy,  intel- 
ligence and  worth,  who  clung  to  the  fortunes  of  the  colony,  not 
only  on  this  expedition,  but  in  the  subsequent  one,  conducted  by 
John  White.  Of  the  others  here  named  we  can  discover 
nothing1. 

The  choice  of  Grenville  as  commander  of  the  squadron  was 
unfortunate.  He  was  more  intent  upon  plunder  than  coloni- 
zation. Sailing  over  the  southern  route,  he  cruised  among  the 
West  India  Islands,  capturing  Spanish  vessels,  and  so  infusing 
the  colonists  with  a  spirit  quite  the  reverse  of  that  of  peaceful 
settlers.  They  did  not  reach  the  American  coast  until  the  24th 
of  June,  1585,  where  the  vessels  came  near  being  wrecked  upon  a 
point  of  land  which  from  the  circumstances  they  named  Cape 
Fear.  Sailing  up  the  coast  they  entered  Ocracock  Inlet  and 
finally  landed  on  Roanoke  Island,  with  Manteo  and  Wanchese 
who  returned  with  them. 

On  August  the  25th,  same  year,  Sir  Richard  Grenville, 
longing  for  Spanish  prizes  left  as  we  shall  see,  a  colony  behind 
him;  his  whole  stay  in  North  Carolina  being  just  two  months. 
The  colony  thus  planted  with  Sir  Ralph  Lane  as  Governor, 
achieved  no  permanent  location,  but  explored  the  whole  coast 
of  the  state.  They  traversed  the  whole  length  of  Pamlico  and 
Albermarle  sounds.  They  explored  the  Chowan  and  Roanoke 
rivers  and  penetrated  A'irginia  as  far  as  the  site  of  Norfolk. 

We  learn  all  that  we  know  about  this  colony  in  Virginia 
from  Harriot's  narrative2.     He  remained  there  a  year,  making 


Hawkes   History   of   North    Carolina   Volume    1    page    105. 
Harriot's  Narrative   I'.^iuyt's  Voyages  Volume  3,  page  255. 
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observations  and  obtaining  drawings  of  everything  of  interest. 
He  had  been  Raleigh's  tutor  in  mathematics,  and  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  expedition,  and  he  labored  hard  to  restrain  the 
cupidity  of  the  colonists  who  were  more  intent  upon  winning 
gold  and  plunder  than  in  tilling  the  soil. 

The  fool-hardiness  of  Grenville  led  to  infinite  mischief.  He 
sent  Manteo  to  the  mainland  to  announce  their  arrival  and  soon 
followed  him  with  Lane,  Cavendish,  Harriot  and  olhers.  For 
eight  days  they  explored  the  country,  and  were  hospitably  en- 
tertained everywhere.  How  was  that  hospitality  requited? 
At  an  Indian  village  a  silver  cup  was  stolen  from  the  English 
and  was  not  immediately  restored  on. demand.  Grenville  or- 
dered the  whole  town  to  be  burned,  and  the  standing  corn 
around  it  destroyed.  A  flame  of  indignation,  furious  and  de- 
structive, was  enkindled  iii  the  savage  mind  which  could  not  be 
quenched1. 

Lane  was  delighted  with  the  country,  and  in  a  letter  which 
he  sent  home  by  Grenville,  he  wrote:  "It  is  the  goodliest  soil 
under  the  cope  of  Heaven ;  the  most  pleasing  territory  of  the 
world ;  the  continent  is  of  huge  and  unknown  greatness,  and 
very  well  peopled  and  towned,  though  savagely.  The  climate  is 
so  wholesome,  that  we  have  not  one  sick  since  Ave  touched  the 
land.  If  Virginia  had  but  horses  and  kine,  and  were  inhabited 
by  English,  no  realm  in  Christendom  were  comparable  to  it"." 

Harriot  was  a  man  of  keen  observation,  and  looked  upon 
everything  with  the  eye  of  a  Christian  philosopher.  He  per- 
ceived  that  the  way  to  have  the  country  permanently  inhabited 
by  English,  and  supplied  with  "horses  and  kine''  was  to  treat 
the  natives  kindly  as  friends  and  neighbors.  He  deprecated 
the  conduct  of  Grenville  and  tried  to  quench  the  fire  of  revenge 
which  the  leader's  cruelty  had  enkindled.  The  Indians  were 
curious  and  credulous.  Many  of  then)  regarded  the  persons  of 
the  English  with  reverence  and  awe.  Their  fire-arms,  burning- 
glasses,  mathematical  instruments,  clocks,  watches  and  hooks 
seemed  to  the  savage  mind  like  the  work  of  gods.  Tin1  colon- 
ists were  never  sick  and  had  no  women  with  them  and  so  the 
natives  imagined  that  they  were  not  born  of  woman  and  were 
therefore  immortal — men  of  ancient  days  who  had  risen  to  im- 
mortality.    Taking  advantage  of  this  feeling,  Harriot  displayed 


Hawkes    Elistory  of  North  Carolina,   Volume    t,   page   102. 
Our  Country,  by  .!.   B.  Lossin^,   Volume  1,  page   147. 
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the  Bible  everywhere,  told  them  of  its  great  and  precious 
truths,  and  inspired  them  with  such  love  for  it  that  they  often 
pressed  it  affectionately  to  their  bosoms.  King  "VVingina,  being 
taken  very  ill,  sent  for  Harriot,  who  found  him  in  his  bough- 
covered  cabin  on  a  couch  of  soft  moss,  with  a  priest  making 
mysterious  movements  over  the  invalid,  a  "medicine  man"  offer- 
ing him  a  decoction  from  a  calabash,  and  a  dancing  juggler  con- 
torting his  body  and  grimacing  fearfully  to  drive  away  the 
Evil  Spirit.  Wingina  dismissed  all  of  these  attendants,  placed 
himself  under  the  care  of  Harriot,  and  asked  the  prayers  of  the 
English.  He  recovered,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  many 
of  his  subjects. 

Had  the  other  colonists  been  as  wise  and  good  as  Harriot 
all  might  have  been  well.  But  they  were  greedy  for  gold.  Gov- 
ernor Lane  had  the  gold  fever,  and  his  men  trusted  more  to 
their  fire-arms  than  to  friendship  for  the  good-will  of  the  In- 
dians. The  natives  were  treated  with  scorn  and  sometimes 
with  cruelty,  which  kept  alive  the  flame  of  vengeance.  Seeing 
the  Englishmen's  greed  for  gold,  they  told  them  marvelous 
stories  of  a  land  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Roanoke  which  was 
filled  with  the  precious  metals,  and  where  the  houses  were  lined 
with  pearls.  They  told  them  that  the  source  of  the  Roanoke 
was  in  a  rock  so  near  the  Pacific  Ocean  -that  sometimes  the  salt 
waves  dashed  oven  into  the  fountain.  All  this  was  told  that 
the  English  might  go  in  search  of  that  land,  and  so  divide  and 
weaken  them  that  the  Indians  might  fall  upon  them  and  destroy 
them.  The  red  men  guessed  shrewdly,  for  Lane  believed  their 
stories,  and  with  a  large  number  of  followers  set  up  the  swift 
stream  of  the  Roanoke,  until  finally  he  was  satisfied  that  he 
had  been  deceived  by  pure  fiction.  He  turned  back,  and  his 
sudden  reappearance  discomfited  the  Indians  who  had  planned 
an  attack  upon  the  divided  settlers.  Their  wrath  was  only 
checked,  but  not  subdued.  They  regarded  the  fire-arms  of  the 
English  as  demons  and  that  the  great  sickness  which  then  pre- 
vailed as  the  effects  of  wounds  given  by  invisible  bullets  that 
came  from  unseen  agents  in  the  air.  Believing  that  more  En- 
glishmen were  coming  to  take  their  land,  they  so  yearned  to 
exterminate  the  intruders  that  they  could  not  conceal  their 
enmity1. 

Lane,   impressed    with   the   belief   that  "there    was   a   wide- 


1     Our  Country  by  ,!.   B.   Lossing,  Volume  1  page  149. 
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spread  conspiracy  to  destroy  his  colony,  prepared  to  strike  the 
first  blow.  He  invited  Wingina  and  his  principal  chiefs  to  a 
friendly  conference.  They  showed  their  confidence  in  the 
English  by  appearing  without  weapons.  At  a  preconcerted  sig- 
nal, Lane  and  his  followers  fell  upon  the  Indians  and  murder- 
ed the  king  and  all  of  his  companions.  Thenceforth  each  parly 
stood  on  the  defensive,  and  very  soon  the  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish became  desperate.  Their  provisions  were  exhausted ;  no 
ships  came  from  England  with  supplies  and  no  food  could  be 
obtained  from  the  Indians.  Only  the-  woods  and  waters  offered 
them  a  precarious  subsistence,  and  they  were  on  the  verge  of 
despair  when,  one  day,  they  saw  the  joyful  apparition  of  white 
sails  coming  in  from  the  sea.  It  was  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  was  returning  from  his  raid  upon  Spanish  towns 
and  settlements,  and  looked  in  upon  the  colonists  that  he  might 
report  their  condition  to  his  friend  Raleigh.  He  offered  them  aid 
and  encouragement  but  they  were  so  thoroughly  despondent 
that  they  begged  and  received  permission  to  return  to  England 
in  the  baronet's  ships,  and  in  June,  1586,  because  of  the  trouble 
with  the  Indians,  shortness  of  provisions,  and  the  gloomy  pros- 
pect of  affairs  in  Europe,  the  whole  colony  returned  to  England 
with  the  fleet  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Thus  ended  the  first  Eng- 
lish settlement  on  Roanoke  Island,  leaving  no  Englishmen  on 
the  shore  of  North  America1. 

This  hasty  step  of  Governor  Lane  was  ill  timed,  for  a  few 
days  after  his  departure,  a  ship  of  100  tons  burden,  dispatched 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  loaded  with  every  essential  fo  comfort 
arrived  at  Roanoke,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  hunting 
for  the  colonists,  gave  up  the  fruitless  search  and  returned  with 
the  supplies  to  England.  About  fourteen  days  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  aforesaid  ship,  Sir  Richard  Grcnville,  commanding 
three  ships  well  appointed,  arrived  the  second  time  on  Roanoke 
Island,  and  searched  in  vain  for  Governor  Lam;  and  the  colon- 
ists, but  finding  the  places  they  had  inhabited  desolate,  yet  un- 
willing to  lose  possession  of  the  country  which  Englishmen  had 
so  long  held,  after  good  deliberation,  determined  to  leave  15 
men  to  retain  possession  of  the  country,  and  after  bountifully 
providing  two  years  provisions  for  their  sustenance,  lie  depart- 
ed for  England,  but  these  men  were  never  again  seen  by  Eng- 
lishmen2. 


History   of   North  Carolina,  by  Willimson,  Vol.    1,  pages  58-60. 
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During  their  stay  on  Roanoke  Island,  Lane  and  his  associ- 
ates had  acquired  a  taste  for  smoking  tobacco,  a  habit  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  natives;  and  they  were  the  first  persons  who 
carried  the  plant  into  England.  Raleigh  adopted  and  encour- 
aged its  use,  and  very  soon  the  habit  became  so  widespread  that 
the  demand  exceeded  the  supply.  It  became  the  staple  product 
of  Virginia  and  a  bond  of  union  between  England  and  some  of 
her  American  colonies,  as  well  as  a  source  of  much  revenue.  It 
is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth  became  Raleigh's  apt  pupil  in. the 
art  of  smoking  tobacco.  One  day  whilst  she  and  the  courtier 
and  two  or  three  others  were  indulging  in  the  habit,  Raleigh 
offered  a  wager  that  he  would  ascertain  the  weight  of  smoke  that 
issued  from  her  lips  in  a  given  time.  Elizabeth  accepted  the 
challenge.  Raleigh  weighed  the  tobacco  that  was  in  her  pipe 
and  then  weighed  the  ashes  that  remained  in  it;  the  difference 
in  weight  he  assigned  as  the  weight  of  the  smoke.  The  queen 
laughing,  acknowledged  that  he  had  won  the  wager,  and  said 
that  he  was  the  first  alchemist  she  had  ever  heard  of  who  had 
succeeded  in  turning  smoke  into  gold1. 

GOVERNOR  JOHN  WHITE'S  COLONY 
Not  discouraged  by  repeated  failures,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
fitted  out  another  expedition  of  three  ships  under  the  command 
of  John  White,  commissioned  as  "Governor  of  the  City  of 
Raleigh  with  twelve  assistants"  which  sailed  from  Plymouth, 
England  on  May  8th,  1587,  arriving  safe  at  Hatteras  inlet  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  the  22d  of  July,  1587,  where  they  came 
to  anchor.  Governor  White  went  aboard  one  of  the  small 
boats,  accompanied  by  forty  of  his  best  men  intending  to  pass 
over  to  Roanoke  Island  forthwith  to  hunt  for  the  fifteen  English- 
men whom  Richard  Grenville  had  left  there  the  year  before,  but 
the  only  signs  found  were  the  bones  of  human  bodies.  That 
night  at  sunset  all  the  colonists  aboard  the  Pinnace  were  landed 
on  Roanoke  Island. 

The  names  of  all  the  men,  women  and  children2,  who  safely 
arrived  in  Virginia,  and  remained  to  inhabit  there  in  1587,  were 
the  following: 


1  Our  Country,  by  J.  B.  Lossing,  Vol.  1,  page  149. 

2  Wo  have  here  oue  hundred  and  twenty.oue  names,  seventeen  of  this 
list  were  women,  and  from  the  similarity  of  name  ,only,  we  inter  that 
ten  had  husbands  among  the  colonists.  In  like  manner,  from  name  alone, 
we  suppose  that  six  at  les  I  of  those  enumerated  among  the  boys  and 
children  were  with  their  parents,  llawkes  History  of  North  Carolina, 
Volume  1  page  212. 
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John  White 

Clement   Taylor 

Thomas  Butler 

Eoger  Baily 

William    Sole 

Edward    Powell 

Annanias   Dare 

John   Cotsmur 

John    Burdon 

Christopher  Cooper 

Humphrey  Newton 

James    Hynde 

Thomas  Stevens 

Thomas    Colman 

Thomas     Ellis 

John  Sampson 

Thomas    Gramme 

William    Brown 

Dionys  Harvie 

Mark    Bennett 

Michael    Mvllct 

Roger    Prat 

John   Gibbes 

Thomas   Smith 

George    ITowe 

John  Stilman 

Richard    Kemme 

Simon    Fernando 

Robert    Wilkinson 

Richard    Taverner 

Tliomas  Warner 

Ambrose  Viccars 

John  Earnest 

Nicholas    Johnson 

John  Tydway 

Thomas   Harris 

Anthony   Cage 

Edmund   English 

Henry   Johnson 

John    Jones 

Thomas    Topan 

John  Starte 

William    Willies 

Henry    Berry 

Richard   Darige 

John   Brooke 

Richard   Berry 

William    Lucas 

Cathert  White 

John  Spendlove 

Arnold   Archard 

John    Bright 

John    TTemmington 

John    Wright 

William   Button 

Maurice   Allen 

William   Waters 

Richard   Arthur 

John  Bridger 

John    Chapman 

William  Clement 

Robert  Little 

Hugh  Taylor 

Richard  Wildye 

Lewes    Wotton 

Michael    Bishop 

Henry    Browne 

Henry    Rufoote 

Richard  Tomkins 

Henry  Dorrell 

Charles   Plorrie 

Henry    Mylton 

Henry   Pain 

Thomas    Harris 

William   Nichols 

Thomas  Phevens 

John    Borden 

Thomas  Scot 

Peter    Little 

John   Wyles 

Bryan    Wyles 

George   Martyn 

Hugh   Pattenson 

Martin   Sutton 

John  Farre 

John  Bridger 

Griffin   Jones 

Richard  Shabedge 

James  Lasie 

John    Cheven 

Thomas    Hewet 

William  Berde 
WOMEN 

Eleanor   Dare 

Margery   Harvie 

Agnes    Wood 

Winnifred  Powell 

Joyce    Archard 

Jane    Jones 

Elizabeth  Glane 

Jone   Pierce 

Audry  Tappan 

Alice    Chapman 

Emma   Merimoth 

(  'nlmi  ii 

v_  u  1  M 1 1 1 I 1 

Margaret    Lawrence              Joan  Warren 

Jane    Mannering 

Rose   Payne 

Elizabeth   Viccars 
BOYS   AND  CHILDREN 

John  Sampson 

Robert  Ellis 

Ambrose  Viccars 

Thomas  Archard 

Thomas  Humfrey 

Thomas  Smart 

George    Howe 

John  Prat 

William    Wythers 

CHILDREN  BORN  IN  VIRGINIA 

Virginia    Dare 

Harvie 

SAVAGES 
Towaye  or  Wanchese  Manteo 

that  were  in  England  returned  home  to  Virginia  with  them. 
On  the  next  day,  (July  23rd,1587),  Governor  White,  with 
a  number  of  men  went  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Island,  where 
Governor  Ralph  Lane  had  built  a  foil  with  sundry  dwellings 
and  other  necessary  houses,  only  to  find  the  fort  razed,  but  all 
the  dwellings  -landing  unhurt.  After  surveying  the  ruins  of 
the  fort,  Guv.    White  and  his  party  returned  without  hope  of 
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ever  seeing  any  of  the  fifteen  Englishmen  left  by  Grenville. 
Gov.  White  at  once  gave  orders  that  every  available  man  should 
at  once  set  to  work  repairing  the  houses  which  were  found 
standing  and  to  construct  new  cottages  as  were  needful  for  the 
comfort  of  the  colony. 

A  few  days  later1  the  rest  of  the  planters  arrived,  all  safe, 
at  Hattaras  Inlet  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  company.  Among 
the  planters  were  several  who  had  been  at  Roanoke  before  with 
Governor  Lane  and  who  proved  themselves  to  be  men  indeed; 
the  colony,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  probably  not  without 
its  clergyman,  and  the  faithful  Manteo,  who  was  among  them, 
had  by  this  time  become  at  heart  an  Englishman*. 

In  this  he  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Wanehese, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  his  companion  on  the 
voyage  to  England,  and  who,  after  his  return  was  as  notorious 
for  his  hostility  as  Manteo  was  for  his  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the 
English. 

Manteo 's  mother  and  kindred  lived  on  the  Island  of  Croa- 
tan  and  thither,  very  soon  a  visit  was  made  by  the  faithful  In- 
dian accompanied  by  a  party  of  English,  who  endeavored  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Croatans  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  the  mainland,  but  without  success.  In  truth,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indians  manifested  displeasure  at  the  invasion  of  the 
English  and  had  already  murdered  George  Howe,  one  of  the  as- 
sistant who  had  incautiously  strayed,  alone,  too  far  from  the 
settlement  on  Roanoke  Island. 

After  experiencing  many     exciting     incidents,     Governor 


1  July  25th,   1587. 

2  There  may  have  been  a  clergyman  among  the  colonists,  even  though 
no  title  is  affixed  to  his  name;  and,  as  Sir  Walter  gave  positive  orders, 
before  the  expedition  sailed,  that  Manteo  should  be  baptized  when  he 
reached  America,  it  is  not  probable  that,  with  the  prevalent  religious 
opinions  of  his  day  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  he  permitted  it  to  sail 
without  a  chaplain.  We  know  that  one  was  sent  with  the  first  colony  to 
Jamestown. 

A  careful  study  of  contemporaneous  authorities  will  show  that  the  re- 
verent fear  and  worship  of  God  was  by  no  means  wanting  either  ou 
Roanoke  or  at  Jamestown.  Harriot  tells  us  of  the  daily  prayers  of  Lane's 
colony,  and  the  early  history  of  Jamestown  brings  out  beautifully  as  fine 
a  picture  of  ministerial  character,  faithfulness  and  zeal,  in  .hint,  Whitaker 
and  others,  as  the  Christian  would  desire.  The  religion  of  these  men,  how- 
ever, was  not  used  as  capital,  political  or  otherwise:  they  sought  not  to 
trade  on  it;  but  were  content  to  feel  it  and  live  accordingly.  Had  they  been 
asked  "If  they  had  any  religion?"  they  probably  would  have  answered  as  a 
late  excellent  prelate  did — ''  None  to  speak  of."  The  fact  here  recorded  in 
the  text  is  further  interesting,  because  this  was  the  first  Christian  sacra- 
ment ever   administered    by    I'rotestants   in   America. 
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White  relates  that  by  direction  of  Raleigh  given  before  leaving 
England,  Manteo  was  baptized,  (being  probably  the  first  native 
on  this  continent  who  ever  received  the  sacrament  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church).  He  was  created  "Lord  of  Roanoke  and  of  Dasa- 
monguepeuc, "  as  a  reward  for  his  friendship  to  the  English. 
This  was  the  first  and  last  peerage  created  on  the  soil  of  our 
Republic. 

A  few  days  later  another  event  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  colonists,  and  in  no  small  degree  enlisted  the  sympathies  of 
the  female  portion  of  the  adventurers.  On  the  18th  day  of  Aug- 
ust, Eleanor,  daughter  of  Governor  White  and  the  wife  of  Arma- 
nias  Dare,  one  of  the  assistants,  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  the 
first  child  born  of  English  parents  upon  the  soil  of  the  New 
World.  On  the  Sunday  following,  this  infant  was  christened 
"Virginia"  in  commemoration  of  her  birthplace1. 

Gov.  White  relates2  that  the  ships  were  fast  unloading 
their  cargo  of  supplies  for  the  planters,  and  getting  ready  a  re- 
turn cargo  of  wood  and  fresh  water  for  the  return  trip  to  Eng- 
land :  the  planters  were  preparing  letters  and  tokens  to  send 
back  to  friends  in  England.  The  two  ships"  were  ready  to  de- 
part on  August  21st,  when  there  arose  such  a  tempest  that  the 
admiral  was  forced  to  cut  his  cables  and  put  to  sea.  The  storm 
continued  for  six  days,  threatening  destruction  of  the  vessels. 

At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  colonists,  Gov.  White  was 
requested  to  choose  a  committee  of  two  from  the  remaining 
eleven  assistants  which  should  return  with  the  ships  to  secure 
supplies  and  to  act  as  factors  for  the  colony.  The  assistants 
refused  to  go,  with  one  exception,  Christopher  Cooper,  but  the 
next  day,  through  the  persuasion  of  friends  he  changed  his 
mind.  On  August  22nd  the  whole  colony  including  assistants 
with  one  voice  urged  Gov.  White  to  return  to  England  for  sup- 
plies. Their  pleading  prevailed  and  the  Governor  began  mak- 
ing preparations  for  the  voyage.  The  Croatan  Indians  who 
lived  in  Roanoke,  and  who  were  very  friendly  to  the  English, 
had  invited  the  colonists  to  reside  with  them  and  prior  to  the  de- 
parture of  White  had  expressed  to  him  their  intention  of  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  to  remove  fifty  miles  up  into  the  mainland. 

It  was  understood  between  Gov.   White  and  the   planters 


Hawkes    History    of    North    Carolina.'    Volume    .1    )>a;,re    2-1(5. 
Hawkea    History  of   North   Carolina.     Volume    1    pa ges   224-225. 
The  Lion  and  the  Fly  Boat. 
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that  if  they  should  leave  the  Island  in  distress,  they  were  to 
carve  the  Christian  Cross  above  the  letters  of  the  word 
C  R  0  A  T  A  N. 

On  August  the  27th,  1587,  the  Governor,  after  a  stay  of 
only  thirty-six  days,  bade  farewell  to  his  daughter  and  his 
grand-daughter  Virginia  Dare,  leaving  ties  sufficiently  strong 
to  give  zeal  to  his  efforts  to  hasten  his  return. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  England  on  Governor  White's 
return  was  unpropitious  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The 
whole  Kingdom  was  alarmed  over  a  threatened  invasion  from 
Spain.  Raleigh,  Grenville  and  Lane,  the  three  persons  most 
likely  to  render  aid  to  the  poor  colonists,  being  members  of  the 
Council  of  War,  were  needed  by  their  Royal  Mistress  to  meet 
the  invincible  Spanish  Armada.  Raleigh,  however,  found  time 
to  fit  out  a  small  fleet  of  two  ships  under  command  of  Governor 
White,  which  sailed  on  April  22,  1588.  The  officers  of  these 
vessels,  however,  were  more  anxious  to  fight  the  Spaniards  than 
to  reach  the  colony,  and  both  were  so  much  disabled  in  fighting 
that  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  England  for  repairs  and 
never  made  the  contemplated  voyage  to  the  planters  on  Roanoke 
Island. 

When  the  War  of  Religious  Liberty  ended — Protestant 
England  having  subdued  Catholic  Spain — Raleigh  finding  him- 
self reduced  in  circumstances — was  without  means  to  further 
prosecute  his  purposes.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  end  of  the 
efforts  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  found  a  new  empire  in  the 
western  world.  His  enterprises  had  cost  him  £40,000  and  had 
not  benefitted  him  a  shilling.  His  fairest  hopes  ended  in  sad- 
ness and  disappointment;  but  his  failure  even  gained  him  im- 
mortality, for  today  the  capital  city  of  the  fair  commonwealth 
that  is  proud  to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  labors  bears  the  hon- 
ored name  of  Raleigh.  But  his  influence  secured  the  release  of 
three  merchantmen  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  then  detained  by 
an  embargo,  on  condition  that  they  bear  supplies  and  passeng- 
ers to  Virginia.  These  conditions  were  not  complied  with.  Then 
Governor  White  went  out  alone,  unaccompanied  by  even  a  serv- 
ant, but  he  had  Raleigh's  influence  and  succeeded  in  fitting  out 
three  vessels1  which  sailed  from  Plymouth,  England,  on  March 
20th,  1590.     The  Governor's  heart  was  no  doubt  gladdened  at 


1     The  Hopewell,     the     John     Evangelist     und     Little     .John.     Hakluyt 
Volume  3  page  288. 
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an  opportunity  to  seek  his  abandoned  colony,  his  daughter  and 

grand-daughter. 

Much  time  was  lost  on  the  voyage  as  the  seamen  thought 
more  of  plundering  than  planting  and  it  was  not  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  August  that  the  sandy  islands  of  the 
Carolina  coast  were  seen. 

In  his  account  of  this  voyage  as  published  by  Hakluyt1, 
Governor  White  says  that  "on  the  15th  of  August,  1590,  toward 
evening,  we  came  to  anchor  at  Hattorask  in  36  1-3°,  in  five  fath- 
oms, three  leagues  from  the  shore.  At  our  first  coming  to  anchor 
near  the  place  where  I  left  our  colony  in  the  year  1587,  we  ob- 
served fire  and  smoke,  which  put  us  in  good  hope  that  some  of 
the  colony  were  there  expecting  our  return  out  of  England. 
The  16th,  and  next  morning,  our  two  boats  went  ashore,  and 
Captain  Cook  and  Captain  Spicer  and  their  company  with  me, 
with  intent  to  pass  to  the  place  at  Roanoke  where  our  country- 
men were  left.  At  our  putting  from  the  ship  we  commanded  our 
master  gunner  to  make  ready  two  minions  and  a  falcon,  well 
loaded,  and  to  shoot  them  off,  with  reasonable  space  between 
every  shot,  and  to  the  end  that  their  reports  might  be  heard 
to  the  place  where  we  hoped  to  find  some  of  our  people." 

Omitting  some  unimportant  details,  we  extract  from 
White's  narrative  as  given  by  Hakluyt2  the  following: 

"Our  boats  and  all  things  filled  again,  we  put  off  from 
Hattorask  being  the  number  of  nineteen  persons  in  both  boats; 
but  before  we  could  get  to  the  place  where  our  planters  were  left 
it  was  so  exceedingly  dark  that  we  overshot  the  place  a  quarter 
a  mile,  when  we  espied  towards  the  north  end  of  the  island 
(Roanoke)  the  light  of  a  great  fire  through  the  woods,  to  which 
we  presently  rowed.  When  we  came  right  over  against  it,  we 
let  fall  our  grapnel  near  the  shore  and  sounded  with  a  trumpet 
a  call,  and  afterwards  many  familiar  tunes  and  songs,  and  call 
to  them  friendly;  but  we  had  no  answer.  We  therefore  landed 
at  daybreak,  and  coming  to  the  fire  we  found  the  grass  and  sun- 
dry rotten  trees  burning  about  the  place. 

From  hence  Ave  went  through  the  woods  to  that  part  oi'  the 
island  directly  over  against  Dasamonguepeuk,  and  from  thence 
Ave  returned  by  the  water  side  round  about  the  north  point  of 
the  island  until  we  came  to  the  place  where  1  left  ouv  colony 


Volume  3,  page  288. 
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in  the  year  1587.  hi  all  this  way  we  saw  the  prints  of  the 
sa\ages  feet  of  two  or  three  sorts  trodden  in  the  night,  and  as 
we  entered  by  the  sandy  bank,  upon  a  tree  in  the  very  brow 
thereof,  were  curiously  carved  these  fair  Roman  letters:  C.  R. 
0.,  which  letters  presently  we  knew  to  signify  the  place  where  I 
should  find  the  planters  seated  according  to  a  secret  token 
agreed  between  them  and  me  at  my  last  departure  from  there, 
which  was,  that,  in  any  way,  they  should  not  fail  to  write 
or  carve  on  the  trees  or  posts  of  the  doors  the  name  of  the 
place  where  they  should  be  seated;  for  all  my  coming  away 
they  were  prepared  to  remove  from  Roanoke  fifty  miles  into 
the  main.  Therefore,  at  my  departure  from  them  in  August, 
15$7,  I  willed  them  that  if  they  should  happen  to  be  distressed 
in  any  of  these  places  that  they  would  carve  over  the  letters  or 
name  a  Christian  cross  in  this  form, "J",  but  we  found  no  such 
sign  of  distress.  And  having  well  considered  of  this,  we  passed 
through  the  place  where  they  were  left  in  sundry  houses, 
but  we  found  the  houses  taken  down  and  in  their  place  very 
strongly  enclosed  with  palisades  or  great  trees,  with  curtains 
and  flankers,  very  fortlike,  and  one  of  the  chief  trees  at  the 
right  side  of  the  ground,  in  fair  capital  letters,  was  graven 
C  R  0  A  T  A  N  without  any  cross  or  sign  of  distress1.  This 
done,  we  entered  into  the  palisade,  where  we  found  many  bars 
of  iron,  two  pigs  of  lead,  four  iron  fowlers,  iron  locker  shot 
and  such  like  heavy  things  thrown  here  and  there  almost  over- 
grown with  grass  and  weeds.  But  although  it  grieved  me 
much  to  see  such  spoils  of  my  goods,  my  chests  broken  open,  my 
books  torn  from  their  covers,  pictures  and  maps  rotten  from 
the  rain  and  my  armor  almost  eaten  through  with  rust,  yet 
on  the  other  side,  I  greatly  joyed  that  I  had  safely  found  a 
certain  token  of  their  being  at  Croatan,  which  is  the  place 
where  Manteo  was  born,  and  the  savages  of  the  island  our 
friends." 

The  sudden  approach  of  a  heavy  gale  with  a  threatening 
overcast  sky  compelled  Governor  White  to  return  to  his  ileet, 
which  was  accomplished  under  difficulties — the  wind  and 
waves  being  so  high  that  it  was  feared  the  cables  and  anchors 


1  "The  stump  of  a  live  oak,  said  to  have  been  the  tree  on  which  this 
word  was  cut  was  shown  as  late  as  the  year  1778  by  the  people  of  Roanoke 
Islam].  It  stood  at  the  distance  of  about  six  yards  from  the  shore  of 
Shalonbas  Bay,  on  the  land  then  owned  by  Daniel  Baum.  This  bay  ia 
formed  by  Ballast  Point  an  I  Baum's  Point.''  Martin's  history  of  North 
Carolina,  page  35# 
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would  not  hold  until  morning.  The  next  day  it  was  planned 
to  sail  to  Croatan,  where  it  was  supposed  the  colony  had  gone; 
when  they  were  ready  to  "weigh  anchor"  it  was  found  that 
the  storm  of  the  previous  night  had  destroyed  all  the  cables 
save  one,  and  sailors  were  fearful  of  "Ilattorask  Point",  pro- 
visions were  running  low  and  it  was  determined  to  sail  for  St. 
John,  or  some  other  Island  southward  for  fresh  water  and  sup- 
plies, and  after  spending  the  winter  possibly  in  the  West 
Indies  to  return  in  the  spring  to  seek  the  colonists  at  Croatan. 
One  of  the  vessels,  being  in  a  leaky  condition,  was  compelled 
to  soon  return  to  England.  The  other  vessel,  after  attempt- 
ing to  capture  Spanish  prizes  reached  Plymouth,  England 
on  October  24th,  15901. 

On  the  departure  of  Governor  White,  the  colonists  landed 
on  Roanoke  Island  (July  22nd  and  23rd,  1587)  were  seen  no 
more  by  the  English3. 

What  had  become  of  them?  No  man  can,  with  certainty, 
answer  but  any  man  can  readily  conjecture  what  must  have 
been  the  misery  of  these  poor  creatures,  as  sickening  under 
"hope  deferred"  they  looked  from  day  to  day — but  looked  in 
vain — for  the  return  of  White.  They  knew  nothing  of  the 
troubled  state  of  England  which  prevented  his  coming,  and 
the  mother  must  have  looked  sorrowfully  upon  her  child  as 
each  setting  sun  closed  another  day  of  suffering  and  disap- 
pointment, and  wept  as  she  thought  of  the  starvation  of  her 
offspring.  The  probability  is  that,  driven  by  want  of  supplies 
perhaps  also  by  the  savage  enemy,  they  sought  an  asylum 
among  their  friends  the  Hatteras  Indians  at  Croatan.  These 
natives,  in  the  days  of  Lawson,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  the  times  of  which  Ave  write,  were  wont  to  tell  a  story — 
we  quote  from  Lawson  who  states  that  while  making  explora- 
tions to  the  south-west  of  Pamlico  Sound  he  met  a  body  of 
Croatan  Indians  who  were  then  revisiting  their  old  hunting 
grounds  lying  farther  to  the  west  in  the  present  counties  of 
Sampson  and  Robeson.  John  Lawson3  interviewed  this  party 
and  wrote  as  follows : 

"The  Hatteras  (Croatan)   Indians  who  lived  on  Roanoke 


1  White's  Lost  Voyage.     Hnwkes  History  of  North  Carolina.     Volume  1, 
page  231. 

2  White's  Lost   Voyage.     Hawke's  History  of  North  Carolina.     Volume 
1  page  231. 

3  History   of    North   Carolina   by  John    Lnwson.  .   ._ 
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Island  or  much  frequented  this  locality  tell  us  that  several  of 
their  ancestors  were  white  people  and  could  talk  in  a  book 
as  we  do;  the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by, gray  eyes  being 
frequently  found  among  these  Indians,  and  no  others.  They 
value  themselves  extremely  for  their  affinity  to  the  English, 
and  are  ready  to  do  them  all  friendly  offices.  It  is  probable 
that  this  settlement  miscarried  for  want  of  timely  supplies 
from  England ;  or  through  the  treachery  of  the  natives,  for 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  English  were  forced  to 
cohabit  with  them  for  relief  and  conservation1  and  that  in  pro- 
ess  of  time  they  conformed  themselves  to  the  manners  of  their 
Indian  relations,  and  thus  we  see  how  apt  human  nature  is  to 
degenerate."  Lawson  recorded  the  above  in  his  History  pub- 
lished in  1709.  It  is  impossible  for  the  story  told  by  Lawson 
to  be  a  tradition  and  not  founded  on  the  truth,  for  he  wrote 
within  120  years  of  the  original  settlements  and  he  no  doubt 
talked  with  their  old  men  whose  fathers  had  been  with 
and  kneAv  personally  many  of  the  original  (English)  settlers. 
This  tradition  of  the  Hatteras  Indians  may  possibly  shadow 
forth  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  colonists  of  White.  At  am- 
i-ate, if  there  be  truth  in  it  at  all,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  it,  we  know  of  no  other  English  colony,  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  whom  such  a  story  could  apply.  The  colony,  under 
Amadas  and  Barlow  was  but  an  exploring  party  and  returned 
to  England  after  a  two  months  stay ;  that  under  Governor  Lane, 
was  after  one  year's  stay,  carried  back  by  Sir  Francis  Drake; 
the  fifteen  left  by  Grenville  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed 
or  drowned,  such  was  the  Indian  story;  and  the  only  other 
colony  on  Roanoke  Island  was  this  under  White.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that,  driven  by  starvation,  such  as  survived  the 
famine  were  merged  into  the  tribe  of  friendly  Indians  at  Croa- 
tan  and  alas;  lost,  ere  long,  every  vestige  of  Christanity  and 
civilization;  and  thus  those  who  came  to  shed  light  on  the 
darkness  of  paganism,  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God, 
ended  by  lapsing  themselves  into  the  heathenism  they  came 
to  remove. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  colony  did  re- 
move to  Croatan,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  they  did  not  leave  in  distress  which  is  clearly  set  forth  in 

1     llnwkes   History  of    North   Carolina. 
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Governor  Whites  Narrative  '.       But  the  burning  question  lias 
been,  what  became  of  them? 

Captain  Francis  Nelson  who  left  Virginia,  on  dime  2nd, 
1608  2  left  a  chart  or  map  which  the  following  legends  are  recor- 
ded : 

"Here  remaineth  11  men  clothed  that  came  from  Roanoke 
to  Ocanahawan." 

"LTV  says,  'What  he  knew  of  the  Dominions,  he  spared  not 
to  acquaint  me  with,  as  of  certaine  men  clothed  like  me,  and 
many  Kingdoms  he  (Powatan)  described  to  me.  The  people 
clothed  at  Ocanahawan  he  also  confirmed." 

"CCVII  says,  "Where  at  Pcecaracamnick  and  Ocanahawan, 
by  relation  of  Machumps,  the  people  have  houses,  built  with 
stone  walles  and  one  story  above  another,  so  taught  them  by 
those  English  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  Roanoke,  at  what 
tyme  this  our  colony,  under  the  conduct  of  Captain  Newport 
landed  within  the  Chespeake  Bay,  where  the  people  breed  up 
tame  turkeys  about  their  houses,  and  take  apes  in  the  moun 
tains  and  where,  at  Ritanoe,  the  chief  Eyanoko  preserved 
seven  alive,  fower  men,  two  boys,  one  yonge  maid  (who  escaped 
and  fled  up  the  river  Chanoke)  to  beat  his  copper,  of  which  he 
has  certain  mines  at  the  Ritanoe,  as  also  at  Pamawank  are 
said  to  be  store  of  salt  stones,  tame  turkeys  and  monkeys  sup- 
posed at  Paccartcanick. '  " 

"The  three  rivers,"  says  the  historian,  "given  on  the  chart 
south  of  James,  were  probably  intended  for  the  Neuso,  the  Tar 
and  Roanoke  rivers.  Ocanahowan  was  probably  supposed  to 
be  on  the  Neuse." 

"Here  the  King  of  Paspahege  reported  our  men  to  be  and 
wants  to  go.  Here  Paspahege  and  two  of  out-  men  landed  to 
go  to  Pananick." 

There  are  several  passages  in  Smith's  True  Relation,  which 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  other  evidence,  tend  to  show  that. 
the  colonists  had  not  entirely  disappeared.  Opechanconough, 
one  of  the  Indian  Kings  informed  Captain  Smith  "of  certain 
men  clothed  at  a  place  called  Ocanahawan,  clothed  like  me." 
(Arbor's  Ed.,  17.) 

The  people  clothed  at  Ocanahawan  he  also  confirmed  (p20) 
Again:  "We  had  agreed  with  the  King  of  Paspahega,  to  con- 


Hawke's   History   of  North  Carolina.     Volume    1    pages   228-229. 
Genesis  of  the    United  States,   Volume   1   page  184. 
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duct  two  of  our  men  to  a  place  called  Pamawicke,  beyond  Roan- 
oke, where  he  reported  many  men  to  be  apparelled"  (p  23). 

It  will  be  observed  from  a  close  study  of  this  map  (1608) 
that  the  legends  refer  to  incidents  happening  within  twenty- 
one  years  after  Governor  White's  colony  left  Roanoke  Island 
and  carry  proof  that  Englishmen  were  alive  at  Ohanahawan 
on  the  Neuse  river  and  at  Passarapnick  in  the  same  region. 
From  the  records  on  the  map  we  see  that  these  white  men 
were  living  in  two  story  stone  houses  that  they  had  tame  tur- 
keys and  many  other  evidences  of  civilization  and  these  rumors 
are  confirmed  by  Strachey  in  his  writings.  He  states  em- 
phatically that  the  people — natives — were  taught  to  build 
homes  by  those  English  who  escaped  slaughter  at  Roanoke. 

What  is  referred  to  by  the  "slaughter  at  Roanoke"  we  do 
not  know,  unless  allusion  is  made  to  the  fifteen  men  left  by 
Grenville  on  Roanoke  Island  in  1586,  to  hold  possession  of  the 
country,  and  who  were  never  seen  again  by  Raleigh's  colonists. 
The  reference  could  not  apply  to  White's  colonists  for  there 
is  no  evidence  that  any  of  them  left  the  Island  in  distress. 

These  rumors  are  confirmed  by  Strachey  in  his  writings. 
He  says: — 

At  Peccarecamek  and  Ochanahawan  *  *  *  *  the  people 
have  houses  built  with  stone  walls,  and  one  story  above  an- 
other, so  taught  them  by  those  English  who  escaped  the 
slaughter  at  Roanoke.  Powatan  had  been  instigated  to  his 
massacre  by  his  priests.  Seven  persons  escaped,  four  men. 
two  boys,  and  a  young  maid.  These  fled  up  the  Chowan 
river  and  were  presented  at  Ritanoe  by  a  chief  named  Eyanoco 
and,  in  return  for  protection,  began  to  teach  the  savages  the 
arts  of  civilized  life."  Strachey  came  to  Virginia  as  early  as 
1610  and  became  Secretary  of  the  Council.  His  history  is  put 
by  Mr.  R.  II.  Major,  his  editor,  between  1612  and  1616.  He 
demands,  then,  all  the  respect  due  to  contemporary  authority. 

In  another  chart  or  map  sent  from  England  on  the  1 0th 
of  September  1608,  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  published  by  Alexander  Brown  of  Virginia,  in 
"Genesis  of  the  United  States1,"  there  is  outlined  on  this  map 


1     In  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  Volume  1,  pages  IMS. 340,  published 

in  Loudon  on  Dec.   14,   1609,   records  a  "True  and  Sincere    Declaration   as 
follows: 

"But  to  come   to   our   purpose  that    which    seems   to      dishearten     or 

shake  our  first  grounds  in   this  supply;   ariseth  from   two  principal  sources, 
(page  26.) 
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a  river  which  is  taken  to  be  the  Neuse,  and  on  it  is  located 
Passarapnick  on  the  south  side  and  on  the  north  side  Ohano- 
havvan  with  the  legend  inscribed  "Here  remaineth  four  men 
that  came  from  Roanoke  to  Ohanahawan. "  This  is  the  locali- 
ty referred  to  on  many  of  the  early  maps  as  "Secotan"  and 
lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  present  county  of  Craven. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year 
1608  and  1609  the  English  had  reports  of  the  existence  of 
Raleigh's  colonists  in  the  new  world  and  to  a  careful  student 
of  +his  period  of  colonial  history,  there  remains  little  doubt, 
that  the  colonists  of  1587  removed  to  Croatan  soon  after  the 
return  of  Governor  White  to  England  and  that  they  inter- 
married with  the  Croatan  or  Hatteras  Indians  that  their 
wanderings  westward  can  be  definitely  traced  and  that  their 
descendants  can  be  identified  today.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  colonists  removed  to  Croatan,  the  home  of  Manteo 
who  had'  been  carried  to  England  by  the  first  explorers  in 
1584,  and  who  always  remained  the  firm  friend  of  the  English, 
here  he  was  born,  and  here  his  relatives  were  living  when  he 
first  met  the  English;  the  latter  soon  began  to  apply  the  name 
of  the  Indians  themselves.  The  Island  of  Roanoke  was  not  at 
that  time  regularly  inhabited  but  was  used  as  a  hunting 
ground  by  the  tribe  to  which  Manteo  belonged,  and  also  by 
their  enemies  who  lived  on  the  main  and  were  the  subjects  of 
Wingina.  The  name  Croatan  appears  in  the  account  of 
Grenville's.  voyage    of   1585.        It    is    there   made    an   island; 


of  which  one  was  cause  of  the  other;  first  the  Tempest;  and  can  any  man 
expect  to  answer  for  that?  Next,  the  absence  of  the  Governor  (White), 
an  effect  of  the  former,  for  the  loss  of  him  is  in  suspense  and  much  reason 
of  his  safety  against  some  doubt,  and  the  hauds  of  God  reacheth  all  the 
Earth.  Now  if  these  two  be  the  only  Crosses,  which  stagger  the  feasable- 
ness,  consider  that  of  three  voyages  before,  no  man  miscarried  in  the  way, 
and  that  all  other  depend  of  these,  as  the  mis-government  of  our  men,  their 
illness,  their  want  and  the  empty  return  of  our  fleet,  wherein  if  we  recover 
and  correct  the  cause,  we  vanquish  all  things  consequent  unto  it,  and  yet 
in  appearance,  if  with  these  we  compare  the  advantages  which  we  have  got- 
ten in  the  shortness  ami  the  security  of  the  passage,  in  the  intelligence  o\" 
some  of  our  nation  planted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  yet  alive  within  fifty 
miles  of  our  fourt  who  open  the  womb  and  bowels  of  this  country;  as  is 
testified  by  two  of  our  colony  sent  out  to  seek  them,  who,  (though  denied 
by  the  savages  speech  with  them),  found  crosses  and  letters  and  characters 
and  assured  testimonies  of  Christina  newly  cut  in  the  barke  of  trees;  it 
we  consider  the  assuredness  of  the  commodities,  Wintes,  pitch,  soap,  ashes, 
timber  for  all  uses,  lion  Steel,  copper,  duyes,  Cqrdage,  Silk,  grass,  pearl, 
which  (though  discolored  and  softened  by  fire,  for  want  of  skill  in  the 
naturals  to  pierce  them  was  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  house  Pf 
their  supultures.  M  , 
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Lane  says  that  it  was  an  Island  and  White  also  hears  witness 
to  this,  for  he  says,  when  describing  his  discovery  of  the  de- 
serted and  dismantled  fort;  "I  greatly  enjoyed  that  I  had 
found  a  certain  token  of  their  safe  being  at  Croatan,  which  is 
the  place  where  Manteo  was  born  and  the  savages  of  the  island 
our  friends."  From  these  facts,  according  to  Prof.  Weeks1, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  adventurers  believed  Croatan  to  be 
an  island.  The  map  of  1666  is  the  first  to  use  the  name.  This 
and  the  Nurenbnrg  map  make  it  a  part  of  the  banks  lying  be- 
tween Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape  Lookout,  perhaps  what  is  now 
known  as  Core  Banks,  and  consequently  an  island ;  but  later 
maps  have  located  Croatan  on  the  mainland,  just  opposite 
Roanoke  Island.  .  It  is  marked  thus  on  Ogilby's  map  publish- 
ed in  1709,  while  the  sound  between  this  section  and  Roanoke 
Island  still  bears  the  name  of  Croatan.  On  the  Nuremburg 
map  and  on  the  map  of  1666  this  peninsula  is  called  Dasamon- 
guepeuc.  You  will  recall  that  in  1587  Manteo  was  baptized 
as  "Lord  of  Roanoke  and  Dasamonguepuec."  This  title 
clearly  indicates  that  the  Hatteras  tribe,  to  which  Manteo  be- 
longed^ laid  claim  to  the  peninsula.  They  doubtless  made  use 
of  it  for  the  cultivation  of  corn,  as  well  as  for  hunting  and 
fishing,  while  their  principal  seat  was  some  eighty  miles 
to  the  south  on  the  Island  of  Croatan.  The  English  colonists 
have  left  us  unimpeachable  testimony  that  they  removed  from 
Roanoke  Island  to  Croatan.  The  Croatan  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers and  maps  was  a  long,  narrow,  storm-beaten  sandbank, 
incapable  in  itself  of  supporting  savage  life,  much  less  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  living  in  the  agricultural  stage.  It  is  not 
reasonable  then  to  suppose  that  the  colonists  would  have  gone 
from  a  fertile  soil  to  a  sterile  one.  It  is  probable  too  that,  in 
accordance  with  an  understanding  between  themselves,  the 
Hatteras  Indians  having  abandoned  their  residence  on  Croatan 
Island,  and  the  English  colonists  having  given  up  their  settle- 
ments on  Roanoke  Island,  both  settled  on  the  fertile  peninsula 
of  Dasamongeupeuc,  which  the  Hatteras  tribe  had  already 
claimed  and  partly  occupied,  but  which  they  had  not  been  able 
to  defend  against  enemies.  The  name  of  their  former  place 
of  residence  followed  the  tribe,  was  applied  to  their  new  home, 
and  thus  got  into  the  later  maps.  If  this  theory  is  accepted, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how   the  Hatteras  tribe  may  have  come  into 

1     Stephen  13.  Weeks,  Raleigh's  Lost  Colony,  an  address.     Watson's  Mag- 
azine, July,  1911. 
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-communication  with  the  kindred  tribes  on  the  Chowan  and 
Koanoke  rivers,  to  which  they  seem  to  have  gone  at  a  later 
period.  These  are  the  historic  facts  or  circumstantial  evi- 
dence in  this  history  of  survivals. 

The  living  facts  or  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  a  tribe  of 
Indians  now  living  in  Robeson  County  and  the  adjacent  sec- 
tions of  North  Carolina.  These  Indians  are  believed  to  be  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  colonists  left  by  John  White  on 
Koanoke  Island  in  1587.  The  migrations  of  the  Croatan  tribe 
from  former  homes  farther  to  the  east- can  be  traced1.  It  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  tribe  removed  to  their  present  home  from 
former  settlements  on  Black  River,  in  Sampson  county. 

The  time  of  their  removal  is  uncertain,  but  all  traditions 
point  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  Tuscarora  war  in  1711,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  fixed  in  their  present  homes  as  early 
as  1650.  During  the  eighteenth  century  they  occupied  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Pee  Dee,  but  their  principal  seats  were  on 
Lumber  River,  in  Robeson  county,  and  extended  along  it  for 
twenty  miles.  They  held  their  lands  in  common,  and  titles 
became  known  only  at  the  approach  of  white  men.  The  first 
known  grant  made  to  any  member  of  this  tribe  is  located  on 
the  Lowrie  Swamp  east  of  Lumber  river,  and  was  made  by 
George  II  in  1732  to  Henry  Berry  and  James  Lowrie.  Another 
grant  was  made  to  James  Lowrie  in  1738.  Traditions  point 
to  still  older  deeds  that  are  not  known  to  now  exist. 

The  universal  tradition  among  the  Indians  in  Robeson  and 
Ilarnet  Counties  in  North  Carolina  is  that  they  are  the  de- 
scendants of  English  people  and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  that 
they  dwelt  together  along  the  Neuse  river.  Wyonoke 
(Eyonoko?)  was  the  friendly  Indian  chief  who  conducted  the 
English  to  their  settlement  on  the  Neuse  and  part  of  the  jour- 
ney was  made  by  land.  They  claim  that  their  tribe  was  al- 
ways friendly  to  the  white  men  and  they  received  the  white 
man's   language,   religion   and   laws,   because   they   were   per- 

1  The  Hon.  Hamilton  McMillan,  of  North  Carolina,  lias  written  a  most 
instructive  phamplet  on  Raleigh's  Lost  Colony.  He  lives  amidst  and  has 
studied  these  unfortunate  people  and  the  evidence  lie  presents  is  lirst- 
handed — so  to  speak — tradition  being  an  Indians  history.  Nomadic  in 
their  habits,  they  have  no  record  save  camping  places  and  crude  pottery, 
st  that  the  traditions  given  in  personal  interviews  by  descendants  of  the 
Lost  English  Colony  to  Mr.  McMillan  are  so  valuable  that  they  are  repro. 
duced  here  witbou:  change,  as  nothing  can  be  added  to  or  taken  from  .Mr. 
McMillan's  work   without  lessening  their  historic  value. 
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suaded  by  so  doing,  they  would  become  great  and  powerful, 
and  that  in  all  contests  and  wars  they  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
white  man.  They  complain  that  the  white  people  have  treat- 
ed them  as  negroes,  and  that,  too,  in  their  land  where  they  had 
always  been  free. 

They  have  no  written  history  and  everything  relating  to 
their  origin  is  by  tradition.  The  trails  along  which  their  an- 
cestors traveled  are  now  public  highways,  along  which  are 
scattered  stone  buildings,  roads  and  crossways,  rude  mills  for 
grinding  grain  and  mounds  for  enclosing  their  dead.  It  is 
rather  a  convincing  coincident  that  all  along  their  trails  are  to 
be  found  the  Scuppernong  grape,  discovered  by  the  English 
in  Roanoke  Island  in  1585.  This  grape  is  a  hybrid  and  can 
only  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  (a)  The  early  settlers  found 
this  grape  growing  in  the  regions  occupied  by  these  Croatan 
Indians  which  is  significant  of  communications  between  the 
Indians  and  the  coast. 

McMillan  says  "in  1888  he  interviewed  an  aged  woman  of 
the  Croatan  tribe  who  may  have  been  ninety  years  of  age,  who 
related  that  her  "faythers  came  from  Roanoke  in  Virginia." 
When  inquiry  wras  made  in  regard  to  the  exodus  of  Governor 
"White's  colony  from  Roanoke  Island,  she  made  the  statement 
that  the  colonists  were  carried  to  a  settlement  on  the  Neuse 
River  by  a  chief  nained  Wyonoke1  who  conducted  them  by 
land,  as  they  could  not  safely  cross  Pamlico  Sound  in  the  frail 
boats  of  the  Indians.  She  further  stated  that  the  English 
gradually  moved  westward. 

From  Col.  William  Byrd  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners named  to  run  the  boundary  line  between  the  colony  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  we  learn  something  about  the 
Indian  trade  in  1727.  In  reporting  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Col.  Byrd  states2  "Articles  for  the  Indians  were  imported 
from  England  and  the  importers  either  sent  the  goods  out  to 
Indian  towns  at  their  own  risk  or  sold  them  on  credit  to  In- 


1  Wyonoke  is  the  chief,  whose  name  was  mentioned  in  "Genesis  of  tho 
United  States,"  and  on  the  map  left  by  Capt.  Francis  Nelson  in  Kins  ^as 
called  Eyanoke,  Wyonoke  and  Weronaee  and  were  probably  all  one  and 
the  same  person. 

2  Wcstover  MSS.     Published  Petersburg,  Va.,   1841. 

(a)  On  Roanoke  [sland,  N.  C,  there  is  a  scuppernong  grapevine  Baid 
to  be  over  ;?00  years  old  which  still  bears  an  abundant  crop  of  grapes.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  in  the  world,  for  there  is  pood  au- 
thority for  the  assertion  that  it  was  planted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  party 
that  sailed  from  England   for  the  New   World  in   April,    1584. 
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dian  traders,  receiving  in  due  time  skins  and  pottery.  This 
business  was  carried  on  by  caravans,  the  goods  being  made  up 
in  suitable  packages  for  transportation  by  horses.  Each  ani- 
mal carried  about  200  pounds,  and  the  caravan  traveling  about 
twenty  miles  per  day.  The  line  of  travel  was  always  the 
same,  the  journey  being  about  200  miles  west  of  the  Roanoke 
River. 

The  goods  were  chiefly  guns,  powder  and  shot,  hatches 
and  iron  tomahawks1,  kettles,  coarse  red' and  blue  cloth,  blankets 
and  some  cutlery. 

They  took  a  south  west  course  from  Roanoke  and  crossed 
the  country  between  it  and  the  Yadkin  River,  passing  thence 
down  to  the  Catawba  Indians,  with  whom  they  had  the  largest 
trade2. 

The  Croatan  tribe  has  never  ceased  to  be  migratory  in 
their  disposition.  When  the  main  body  had  settled  in  Robe- 
son County  for  many  years  after  scattered  detachments  would 
join  them  from  their  old  homes  further  to  the  east,  while  oth- 
er parts  would  remove  further  towards  the  west.  They  are 
now  to  be  found  all  over  western  North  Carolina.  After  the 
coming  of  the  white  people  a  part  of  the  tribe  removed  to  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  their  descendants  are  still  liv- 
ing in  Canada,  west  of  Lake  Ontario.  At  a  later  period  an- 
other company  went  to  the  northwest  and  became  incorporated 
witli  a  tribe  near  Lake  Michigan  and  in  the  year  1800  a  party 
removed  to  Kansas3. 

The  Croatans  fought  under  Col.  Barnwell  against  the  Tus- 
caroras  in  1711.  Col.  Barnwell's  line  of  march  was  along  the 
great  Lowrie  road  to  reach  the  Tuscaroras.  Ramsey4  says 
"  Governor  Craven  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  a  force  to  assist 
Col.  Barnwell's  force  consisted  of  about  600  militia,  218  Chero- 
kees  under  Captains  Harford  and  Turston,  79  Creeks  under 
Captain  Hastings,  41  Catawbas  under  Capt.  Cauty  and  28 
Yamassees  under  Captain  Price.  This  army  passed  through 
Robeson  county  and  there  are  traditions  among  the  Croatans 
regarding  the  army  of  "Bonnul"  as  they  pronounced  Barnwell 


1  Mr.  McMillan  says  the  iron  tomahawks  described  by  Col.  Byrd  as  an 
article  of  traflic  with  the  Indians  over  200  years  ago  are  still  to  be  found 
among  the  Indians  in  Robeson  County.  (Raleigh's  Lost  Colony,  by  .Mc- 
Millan.    Fage    1  1 

1     Ilawke's    History   of   North   Carolina.      Volume   2,   page   288. 

3  Faleigh's  Lost  Colony,  by  McMillan. 

4  Kamsey's  History  of  South  Carolina.     Volume  1,  page   L56. 
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One  of  these  traditions  is  that  several  of  the  Cherokees  on  their 
return  from  the  Tuscarora  War  located  in  Robeson  County, 
bringing  Matamuskect  Indians  as  prisoners  whom  they  made 
slaves. 

Many  of  the  Croatans  were  in  the  Continental  Army,  in 
the  War  of  1812,  a  company  was  mustered  into  the  army  of  the 
United  States  and  members  of  the  tribe  received  pensions  for 
their  services  Avithin  the  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
they  also  fought  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States.  Polit- 
ically they  have  had  little  chance  for  development.  From 
1783  to  1835  they  had  the  right  to  vote,  performed  military 
duties,  encouraged  schools  and  built  churches,  but  by  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1835  the  franchise  was  denied  to  all 
"free  persons  of  color"  and  to  effect  a  political  purpose  it  was 
contended  that  the  Croatans  came  under  this  category.  The 
convention  of  1868  removed  this  ban,  but  as  they  had  long  been 
classed  as  mulattoes  they  were  obliged  to  patronize  the 
negro  schools.  This  they  refused  to  do,  as  a  rule,  preferring 
that  their  children  should  grow  up  in  ignorance,  for  they  hold 
the  negro  in  utmost  contempt. 

Finally  in  1885,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Mc- 
Millan, a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina, 
who  has  lived  near  them  and  knows  their  history,  justice  long 
delayed  was  granted  them  by  the  State.  They  were  officially 
recognized  as  Croatan  Indians;  a  separate  school  was  provided 
for  them  and  intermarriage  with  negroes  was  forbidden. 

Two  years  later,  (1887),  Mr.  McMillan  secured  the  passage 
of  an  act  to  establish  a  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers of  the  Croatan  race.  The  passage  of  these  acts  created  much 
enthusiasm  among  this  people.  Since  the  recognition  of  this 
tribe  as  a  separate  race,  a  great  change  for  the  better  has  oc- 
curred in  their  condition.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  now 
makes  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  support  of  the  Croatan  Nor- 
mal and  Croatan  public  schools. 

Their  population  in  Robeson  County  of  school  age — from 
six  to  twenty-one  years — is  about  eleven  hundred,  and  their 
connections  in  other  counties  will  perhaps  swell  this  number 
to  five  thousand.  The  State  has  promised  them  a  Normal 
School  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  this  action  will  go  very 
far  towards  their  mental  and  moral  elevation.  Their  school 
houses  have  been  built  entirely  by  private  means;  they  arc  all 
frame   buildings  and   are  far  better   equipped   than   those   of 
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the  negro  race.  They  are  Methodists  and  Baptists  in  religion, 
and  own  sixteen  churches.  They  are  almost  universally  land- 
owners, occupying  about  sixty  thousand  acres  in  Robeson 
County.  Their  skin  varies  in  color  from  black  to  white,  and  in 
some  cases  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  white  people. 
They  have  the  prominent  cheek-bones,  the  steel-gray  eyes,  the 
straight  black  hair  of  the  Indian.  Their  women  are  frequent- 
ly beautiful ;  their  movements  are  graceful ;  their  dresses  be- 
coming; their  figures  superb,  and  as  voluptuous  as  Elouris. 
Naturally  they  are  quick-witted  and  are  capable  of  great  ex- 
pansion. One  of  their  number  has  already  reached  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Hon.  Hiram  R.  Revels,  who  was  born 
near  Prospect  Church  in  Robeson  County,  North  Carolina  in 
1882  after  a  brief  residence  in  Fayetteville  removed  to  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio,  where  he  was  educated,  later  removing  to  Mississippi 
and  was  Senator  from  Mississippi  in  1870-1871,  was  not  a  negro, 
but  a  Croatan  Indian.  John  S.  Leary,  a  native  of  Fayetteville, 
N.  C,  was  educated  at  Harvard  Universit}^.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative from  Cumberland  County,  became  a  lawyer  and  fin- 
ally died  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Although  classed  as  a  "colored 
man,"  he  had  not  a  drop  of  negro  blood  in  his  veins.  lie  was 
an  able  lawyer,  and  was  at  one  time  Dean  of  Shaw  University, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

This  testimony  comprises  the  historic  and  living  evidence 
of  the  case.  To  connect  the  two  parts  and  sIioav  that  the  Cro- 
atan Indians  of  today  are  the  descendants  of  the  Hatteras  In- 
dians of  1587  and  of  the  English  Colony  left  on  Roanoke  Is- 
land by  John  White  in  that  year,  we  must  examine;  first,  the 
evidence  of  historians  and  explorers  on  the  subject;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  traditions,  character  and  disposition,  language  and 
family  names  of  the  Croatan  Indians  themselves1. 

Strachey  in  "Travails  into  Arirginia  Britannia,"  referring 
to  the  Massacre  at  Koanoke  makes  some  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory statements,  but  no  doubt  they  contain  some  truth;  The 
Indian  who  was  his  informant  was  perhaps  in  error  in  regard 
to  the  number  actually  massacred,  as  other  evidence  goes  to 

1  Stephen  13.  Weeks,  of  North  Carolina,  Prof,  of  History  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  lias  carefully  studied  the  ' '  Lost  Colony,"  its  history 
nnd  traditions.  His  conclusions  evince  a  research  surpassing  that  of  any 
recent  writer — that,  I  hope  1  may  be  pardoned,  for  drawing  largely  upon 
his  writings,  realizing  that  lie  has  exhausted  the  sources  of  information,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  a  hied  to  or  taken  away  from  his  work  without  de- 
tracting from  his  historical  accuracy. 
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show,  but  his  statements  must  have  been  founded  on  facts. 
That  his  report  did  not  reach  Jamestown,  however,  until  after 
the  arrival  of  Strachey,  in  1610,  is  evident  from  a  passage  in 
Captain  John  Smith's  condensation  to  White's  narrative  for 
his  General  History  of  Virginia,  where  he  says:  "And  thus  we 
left  seeking  our  colony,  that  was  never  any  of  them  found  nor 
seen  to  this  day,  1622,"  which  shows  that  nothing  was  known 
of  the  fate  of  the  lost  colony  in  1609,  when  Smith  had  given 
up  the  search  and  returned  to  England. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  then,  that  the  colonists 
who  were  then  alive  and  some  of  the  half-breeds  undertook  the 
journey.  They  were  met  with  hostility  by  the  emissaries  of 
Powhatan  and  some  were  slain ;  the  survivors  turned  toward 
the  South  and  rejoined  those  who  had  remained  in  their  old 
homes,  as  the  traditions  of  the  Croatans  of  today  would  indi- 
cate. 

This  view  of  the  case  was  strengthened  by  two  maps  re- 
cently found  in  England  by  Professor  Alexander  Brown'. 
These  maps  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  modify  the 
statement  of  Strachey  somewhat,  but  in  the  main  confirm  his 
his  account.  They  were  made  in  1608  and  1610  by  later  part- 
ies sent  out  by  Raleight  on  another  search  for  the  long-lost 
colony.  These  explorers  learned  that  the  chief  of  the  Ilat- 
teras  or  Croatan  tribe  was  named  Eyanoco.  They  learned 
further  that  he  led  the  colonists  up  the  Roanoke  to  a  town  call- 
ed Ochanahawan,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  town  call- 
ed by  Strachey  Ochanahawan.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that 
when  Lane  explored  these  regions  in  15S5  he  found  tribes 
whose  language  Manteo  could  understand  without  an  interp- 
reter, which  indicates  that  the  tribe  of  Manteo  bore  some  rela- 
tion to  the  tribes  in  this  section.  From  the  region  of  the  Roa- 
noke, according  to  the  maps,  Eyanoco  led  his  followers  to  a 
town  on  the  Neuse  called  Passarapanick,  which  bears  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  form  given  in  Strachey  as  Pec- 
carecamek. 

It  is  evident  from  this  testimony  that  the  massacre  of 
Powhatan  could  not  have  been  as  extensive  as  is  staled  by 
Strachey  for  the  dates  of  the  maps  is  later  than  the  time  of 
the  supposed  massacre;.  Strachey  himself  seems  to  bear  wit- 
ness that   the  colonists   and   their   Indian   partners   were  now 


Author  of  the  "Genesis  of  the  United   States. 
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traveling  toward  the  southwest,  and  this  apparent  evidence 
is  strengthened  by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  maps. 

These  maps  will  strengthen  also  the  testimony  of  the  next 
historical  reference  we  have,  of  the  tribe.  This  is  by  John 
Lederer,  a  German,  who  made  some  explorations  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina,  perhaps  in  the  region  south  of  the  Roanoke 
River,  in  1669-70.  He  mentions  a  powerful  nation  of  bearded 
men  two  and  one-half  days'  journey  to  the  southwest,  "which 
I  suppose  to  be  Spaniards,  because  the  Indians  never  have 
any  (beards)."  Dr.  Hawk  thinks  that' these  "bearded  men,'' 
may  have  been  the  settlers  on  the  Cape  Fear,  but  we  know 
that  this  colony  was  disbanded  in  1667.  AVe  have  no  records 
of  any  Spanish  settlements  as  far  north  as  this;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hamilton  McMillan,  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
the  mongrel  tribe  now  known  as  Croatan  Indians  were  occu- 
pying their  present  homes  as  early  as  1650.  So  that  the  state- 
ment of  Lederer  can  only  refer  to  the  Croatan  tribe. 

In  Baldwin's  "Ancient  America"  page  285  is  to  be  found 
an  account  of  the  Welsh  in  America.  In  the  early  Colonial 
history  of  the  Colony  of  North  Carolina  there  is  no  lack  of  re- 
ports that  Welshmen  were  found  among  the  Indians;  a  letter 
from  Rev.  Morgan  Jones  written  in  March  1686  and  published 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  1840,  shows  a  claim  that 
should  be  given  respectful  consideration.  Rev.  Jones  writes 
as  follows : 

"'These  presents  certify  nil  persons  whatever,  that  in  the 
year  1660,  being  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia,  ami  chaplain  to 
Major-General  Bennett  of  Mansonan  (Nansemond)  County, 
the  said  Major-General  Bennett  and  Sir  William  Berkley  sent 
two  ships  to  Port  Royal,  now  called  South  Carolina,  which  is 
sixty  leagues  southward  of  Cape  Fair,  and  I  was  sent  there- 
with to  be  their  minister.  Upon  the  8th  of  April  we  set  out 
from  Virginia  and  arrived  at  the  harbor's  mouth  of  Port 
Royal  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  where  we  waited,  for  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  was  to  sail  from  Barbadoes  with  one  Mr.  West, 
who  was  to  be  the  deputy  governor  of  said  place.  As  soon 
as  the  fleet  came  in,  the  smallest  vessels  that  were  with  us 
sailed  up  the  river  to  a  place  called  the  Oyster  Point  ;  there  1 
continued  about  eight  months,  all  of  which  time  being  almosl 
starved  for  provisions;  I  and  live  more  men  travelled  through 
the  wilderness  till  we  came  to  the  Tusearora  country. 
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These  Tuscarora  Indians  took  us  prisoners,  because  we 
told  them  we  were  bound  to  Roanoke.  That  night  they  car- 
ried us  to  their  town  and  shut  us  up  close,  to  our  no  small 
dread.  The  next  day  they  entered  into  a  consultation  about 
us,  and  after  it  was  over,  the  interpreter  told  us  that  we  must 
prepare  ourselves  to  die  the  next  morning,  whereupon,  being 
very  much  dejected,  I  spoke  to  this  effect  in  the  British 
(Welsh)  tongue::  "Have  I  escaped  so  many  dangers,  and 
must  I  be  knocked  on  the  head  like  a  dog?, 

"Then  presently  came  an  Indian  to  me,  which  afterwards 
proved  to  be  a  war  captain  belonging  to  the  Sachem  of  the 
Doegs  (whose  original,  I  find,  must  needs  be  from  the  old  Bri- 
tons) and  took  me  by  the  middle,  and  told  me  in  the  British 
("Welsh)  tongue  I  should  not  die  ,and  hereupon  went  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  Tuscaroras,  and  agreed  for  my  ransom  and  the 
men  that  were  with  me. 

"They  (the  Doegs)  then  welcomed  me  to  their  town,  and 
entertained  us  very  civilly  and  cordially  four  months,  during 
which  time  I  had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  them 
familiarly  in  the  British  (Welsh)  language,  and  did  preach  to 
them  three  times  a  week,  and  they  would  confer  with  me  about 
anything  that  was  difficult  therein,  and  at  our  departure  they 
abundantly  supplied  us  with  whatever  was  necessary  to  our 
support,  and  well  doing.  They  were  settled  upon  Pontigo 
River,  near  Cape  Atross.  This  is  a  brief  recital  of  my  travels 
among  the  Doeg  Indians." 

MORGAN  JONES. 

The  next  account  we  have  of  the  tribe  is  in  1704,  when 
Rev.  John  St.  Claire,  then  traveling  as  a  missionary  through 
the  Albermarle  settlements,  tells  of  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians 
living  to  the  south  of  what  is  now  Albermarle  Sound,  "com- 
puted to  be  no  less  than  100,000,  many  of  which  live  amongst 
the  English,  and  all  as  I  can  understand,  a  very  civilized  peo- 
ple." This  account  is  very  vague  and  indefinite,  and  the  num- 
bers are  largely  overestimated  ;  but  it  can  refer  to  no  other 
tribe  than  the  Croatans.  They  were  then  living  southwest  of 
Pamlico  Sound  and  they  alone  had  had  civilized  influence  to 
bear  upon  them. 

The  next  witnesses  who  corroborate  the  evidence  already 
submitted  are  the  early  settlers  in  the  Cape  Fear  sect  ion  of 
North   Carolina.     Scotch    settlements   were   made    in    Fayette- 
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ville  as  early  as  1715.  Tn  1730  Scotch  men  began  to  arrive  in 
what  is  now  Richmond  County  and  French  Hugenots  were  at 
the  same  time  pressing  up  from  South  Carolina.  The  univer- 
sal tradition  among  the  descendants  of  these  settlers  is  that 
their  ancestors  found  a  large  tribe  of  Indians  located  on 
Lumber  River  in  Robeson  County,  who  were  tilling  the  soil, 
owning  slaves  and  speaking  English.  The  descendants  of  this 
tribe  are  known  to  be  the  Croatan  Indians  of  today. 

"We  have  seen  the  historical  arguments  which  tend  to 
identify  the  Croatans  of  today  as  the  descendants  of  the  col- 
onists of  1587  possess  an  historical  continuity  from  1591  to  the 
present  time.  There  is  also  a  three-fold  internal  argument, 
based  (1)  on  the  traditions  of  the  Crotan  Indians  of  today; 
(2)  from  their  character  and  disposition;  (3)  from  their  forms 
of  language  and  family  names. 

TRADITIONS 
The  Croatan  Indians  believe  themselves  to  be  the  descend- 
ants of  the  colonists  of  1587,  and  boast  of  their  mixed  English 
and  Indian  blood.  During  the  Civil  war  (18G4)  an  incident 
occurred  which  throws  light  upon  the  traditions  of  the  Croat  an 
Tribe.  Three  young  men  of  a  Lowrie  family  were  conscripted  by 
the  Confederate  authorities  to  work  on  the  batteries  at  Fort  Fish- 
er, and  while  on  the  road  to  the  nearest  railway  station  were 
killed,  it  is  supposed,  by  the  officer  who  had  them  in  charge.  The 
funeral  of  these  young  men  was  numerously  attended  by  whites 
and  Indians,  and  an  old  Indian  named  George  Lowrie,  made 
a  short  address,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows:  "We  have 
always  been  the  friends  of  white  men.  We  were  a  free  people 
long  before  the  white  men  came  to  our  land.  Our  tribe  lived 
in  Roanoke,  in  Virginia.  When  the  English  came  to  this  land 
we  treated  them  kindly.  One  of  our  men  went  to  England  in 
an  English  ship  and  saw  that  great  country.  We  took  the  Eng- 
lish to  live  with  us.  There  is  the  white  man's  blood  in  these  veins 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Indian.  In  order  to  be  great  like  the 
English  we  took  the  white  man's  religion  and  laws,  for  we 
were  told  that  if  we  did  that  we  would  prosper.  In  the  fights 
between  the  Indians  and  white  man  we  have  always  fought  on 
the  side  of  white  men.  We  moved  to  this  land  and  fought  tor 
liberty  for  white  men,  yet  white  men  treated  us  as  negroes. 
Here  are  our  young  men  killed  by  the  white  man  and  we  get 
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no  justice,  and  that  in  a  land  where  we  were  always  free." 
(McMillan,  Raleigh's  Lost  Colony).  They  always  refer  to  eastern. 
North  Carolina  as  Virginia,  and  say  their  former  home  was  Roa- 
noke in  Virginia,  which  means  the  present  counties  of  Dare,  Tyv. 
rell,  Hyde,  Craven,  Cartaret  and  Jones,  and  of  this  residence 
their  traditions  are  sufficiently  clear.  They  say  that  they  held  com- 
munication with  the  east  long  after  their  removal  towards  the 
west,  and  it  was  doubtless  one  of  these  parties  that  was  met 
by  John  Lawson  about  1709.  They  know  that  one  of  their 
leaders,  Manteo,  was  made  Lord  of  Roanoke  and  went  to  Eng- 
land, but  his  name  has  been  lost,  and  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  being  in  the  forms  of  Maino  and  Maynor. 

They  have  a  word  "mayno"  which  means  a  very  quiet, 
law  abiding  people  and  this  by  a  kind  of  Metonymy  may  be  a 
survival  of  Manteo1.  "When  an  old  chronicler  was  told  the 
story  of  Virginia  Dare,  he  recognized  it,  but  her  name  is  pre- 
served only  as  Darr,  Durr,  Dorr.  They  say,  also,  that  some  of 
the  earlier  settlers  intermarried  with  them,  and  this  may 
explain  the  presence  of  such  names  among  them  as  Chavis 
(Cheves),  Goins   (D'Guin),  Leary   (O'Leary). 

CHARACTER  AND  DISPOSITION 

These  Indians  are  hospitable  to  strangers  and  are  ever 
ready  to  do  a  favor  for  the  white  people.  They  show  a  fond- 
ness for  gay  colors,  march  in  Indian  file,  live  retired  from  the 
highways,  never  forget  a  kindness,  an  injury  nor  a  debt.  They 
are  reticent  until  their  confidence  is  gained,  and  when  aroused 
are  perfect  devils,  exhibiting  all  the  hatred,  malice,  cunning 
and  endurance  of  their  Indian  ancestors.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  remarkably  clean  in  their  habits,  a  characteristic  not 
found  in  the  full  blooded  Indian:  physicians  who  practice 
among  them  say  that  they  never  hesitate  to  eat  or  sleep  in  t lie 
house  of  a  Croatan.     They  are  also  great  road  builders,  some- 


1  The  name  Maynor  or  Mayno,  common  in  Eobcson  and  Harnett  coun- 
ties, says  the  Hon.  Hamilton  McMillan,  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  name 
Manteo.  These  Moynors  nre  a  quiet  law-abiding  people  and  in  H: 
county  today  they  use  the  cross-bow,  being  constructed  after  the  model 
of  the  English  cross-bow,  used  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  more  than  eight 
and  a  quarter  centuries  ago.  In  the  use  of  this  weapon  they  became  very 
expert,  and  frequently  interest  visitors  by  splitting  a  grain  of  corn  as  a 
target  at  a  distance  of  25  i  30  feet.  The  writer  has  observed  their  people 
using  this  cross-bow. 
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thing  unknown  to  the  savage.  They  have  some  of  the  best 
roads  in  theState,  and  by  this  means  connect  their  more  dis- 
tant settlements  with  those  on  Lumber  River.  One  of  these, 
the  Lowrie  road,  has  been  open  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
and  is  still  in  use.  It  extends  southwest  from  Fayetteville 
through  Cumberland  and  Robeson  counties,  to  a  settlement  on 
the  Pee  Dee.  It  was  over  this  road  that  a  special  courier  bore 
to  General  Jackson  in  1815  the  news  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

LANGUAGE  AND  FAMILY  NAMES 

The  speech  of  the  Croatans  is  very  pure  English ;  no  clas- 
sical terms  are  used.  It  differs  from  that  of  the  whites  and 
from  that  of  the  blacks  among  whom  they  live.  They  have 
preserved  many  forms  in  good  use  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  but  which  are  now  obsolete.  They  have  but 
two  sounds  for  a;  the  short  sound  is  represented  by  short,  open 
o  (0),  as  in  Old  English.  They  regularly  use  the  word  mon  for 
man;  mention  for  measurement;  aks  for  ask;  hit  for  it ;  hosen  for 
hose;  housen  for  house;  lovend  for  loving;  fayther  for  father; 
ghurden  for  garden  ;  crone  is  to  push  down  ;  knowledge  is  wit ;  and 
James  is  called  j earns.  The  strongest  evidence  of  all  is  seen  in  theii 
family  names.  In  the  First  Federal  Census  taken  in  1700  for  the 
Counties  of  Sampson,  Robeson,  Cumberland,  Dare,  Hyde  and 
Carteret,  there  will  be  found  the  same  surnames  as  contained 
in  the  list  of  colonists  who  were  left  on  Roanoke  Island  by 
Governor  John  White  in  1587,  which  is  remarkable  evidence 
that  the  families  enumerated  by  the  Census  taken  in  1790  were 
descendants  of  Governor  John  White's  Colony.  The  settlers 
left  on  Roanoke  Island  in  1587  were  117  in  number 
and  had  95  different  surnames;  out  of  these  surnames  41, 
or  more  than  43  per  cent  including  such  names  as  Dare, 
Cooper,  Stevens,  Sampson,  Harvie,  Howe,  Cage,  Willes, 
Gramme,  Viccars,  Berry,  Chapman,  Lasie,  and  Chevin,  which 
are  now  frequently  met  with  in  North  Carolina,  are  repro- 
duced by  a  tribe  living  hundreds  of  miles  from  Roanoke 
Island  and  after  a  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years.  The  chroniclers  of  the  tribe  say  that  the  Dares,  the 
Coopers,  the  Harvies  and  others  retained  |heir  purity  of  blood 
and  were  generally  the  pioneers  in  emigration.  And  still  more 
remarkable  evidence  is  furnished  us  by  the  fact  that  the  tra- 
ditions of  every  family  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  lost 
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colonists   point   to   Roanoke   Island    as    the    home     of    their 
ancestors. 

TO  SUMMARIZE 

Smith  and  Strachey  heard  that  the  colonists  of  1587  were 
in  the  region  of  the  Chowan  and  Roanoke  Rivers  about  1607. 
The  explorers  sent  out  by  Raleigh  in  1608  and  1610  found  that 
the  colony  had  joined  the  Croatan  Indians  and  removed  first 
to  the  Roanoke  and  then  to  the  interior.  John  Lederer  heard 
of  them  in  1670  and  remarked  on  their  beards,  which  were 
never  worn  by  a  full-blooded  Indian.  Rev.  John  St.  Clair 
heard  of  them  in  1704.  John  Lawson  met  some  of  the  Croa- 
tan Indians  about  1709  and  was  told  that  their  ancestors  were 
white  men.  White  settlers  came  into  the  middle  section  of 
North  Carolina  as  early  as  1715  and  found  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  tribe  of  Croatan  Indians  tilling  the  soil,  holding 
slaves  and  speaking  English.  The  Croatans  of  today  claim 
descent  from  the  lost  colony.  Their  habits,  dispositions  and 
mental  characteristics  show  traces  both  of  savage  and  civi- 
lized ancestry.  Their  language  is  the  English  of  325  years 
ago  and  their  names  are  in  many  cases  the  same  as  those  borne 
by  the  original  colonists.  No  other  theory  of  their  origin  has 
been  advanced,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  one  here 
proposed  is  logically  and  historically  the  best,  supported  as  it 
is  botli  by  external  and  internal  evidence.  If  this  summing  up 
of  the  case  is  rejected,  then  the  Judge  and  Jury  must  explain 
in  some  other  way  the  origin  of  an  Indian  tribe,  which  after 
the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  shows  the 
characteristics,  speaks  the  language  and  possesses  the  family 
names  of  the  second  English  colony  planted  in  the  western 
world. 
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